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of a combination of abnormal con- 
largely attributable to the war, 
merican miller, in recent months, 
idenced a keen interest in the pos- 
of opening new markets in the 
erranean, It has proved no great 
for this country’s exportable sur- 
nevertheless it promises to become 
ket of increasing permanent value. 
interest of other American indus- 
ikewise is bent in this direction, and 
of them will unquestionably reap 
nple reward. Exchange, transpor- 
and the international trade bal- 
are serious obstacles of the mo- 
, but the enterprise of exploring 
markets is being energetically for- 
d. 


\lthough they show an abnormal in- 






1, both of volume and price, trade 
s for 1919 indicate the tendency of 
ican products to widen Mediter- 
in markets. The exports of the 
d States to Italy in 1919 were val- 
it four hundred and forty-three mil- 


n dollars, compared with-seventy-nine 


on in 1913; to Greece forty-three 


iillion, compared with one million; to 


varia one and three-quarter millions, 
ared with one hundred thousand; 
Roumania six and a half millions, 
ared with three and a quarter mil- 





lions; to Serbia, Montenegro and Albania 
three million, compared with five thou- 
sand; to Switzerland seventy-six million, 
compared with eight hundred thousand; 
to Turkey in Europe twenty million, 
against two and a quarter millions; to 
Turkey in Asia four million eight hun- 
dred thousand, against one million three 
hundred and eighty thousand; to Egypt 
fifteen million eight hundred thousand, 
against two million one hundred and six- 
ty thousand; to Morocco one million four 
hundred thousand, compared with forty 
thousand in 1918. 

The outlook for American trade in 
Greece is described as exceedingly bright. 
Within the last few years Greek mer- 
chants have turned to the United States 
as a source of supply for many com- 
modities, and these goods have produced 
an excellent effect wherever sold. Fur- 
thermore, the presence in Greece of large 
numbers of Greeks who have been in 
the United States and who prefer Ameri- 
can products and methods has further 
helped to popularize American goods. 

The warning that has become so fa- 
miliar to the ears of the American ex- 
porter, however, is uttered as well in the 
case of Greece; the reminder is made 
that America’s favorable position will not 





be retained unless American exporters 
take full and energetic advantage of the 
situation, in view of the keen competi- 
tion of foreign trade rivals. Greek 
trade commissioners have visited England 
and France, and have been taken on 
tours throughout these countries to the 
principal trade and industrial centers, 
accompanied by staffs of experts; and 
foreign trade missionaries have visited 
Greece in return. Arrangements have 
been completed for a permanent trade 
exposition of British manufactured 
goods. 

American trade specialists state that 
the Greek market offers potentialities 
that would justify, if not one, at least a 
group of merchants in non-competitive 
lines sending out a representative to 
study the field. Competent translators 
can be found on the ground, it is said, 
and the presence of an American repre- 
sentative in the country would probably 
do much to facilitate trade relations. 
The gain to both the Greek merchant and 
the American exporter by such an inter- 
change of views would seem apparent. 

Among other problems with which the 
American merchant must deal in enter- 
ing the Grecian field is the question of 
credits. Shipping conditions are improv- 
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ing, and both the United States Shipping 
Board and private transportation inter- 
ests promise to develop adequate facili- 
ties during the coming year for carrying 
American goods: 

“The need for a discount bank which 
would handle American paper is very 
great,” says a recent consular report 
from Greece. “Pirzeus is destined to be- 
come increasingly important as a ware- 
house and transit and banking center for 
a large section of the Levant. In the past, 
large transit shipments intended for this 
portion of the Balkan peninsula have 
been handled through Marseilles, Naples, 
Genoa and Trieste. In the case of 
Trieste, the changed political lines will 
have a far-reaching effect; furthermore, 
the completion of the railway line from 
Pireus to its junction with the great 
European trunk lines offers great trade 
possibilities.” 

Saloniki,; the principal Macedonian 
port, has a large, fine harbor, but port 
facilities are limited at present. Since 
the armistice, railway communications 
have been re-established with central and 
southern Serbia and with eastern Greek 
Macedonia, and, under military supervi- 
Sion, with Bulgaria and European Tur- 
key. Steps have also been taken to link 
up the Saloniki-Athens Railway with the 
continental line, Paris-to-~Constantinople. 

In normal times Venice carries on com- 
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merce principally with the East. As a 
result of three and a half years of inac- 
tivity the port equipment has greatly de- 
preciated, the harbor is badly in need of 
dredging, and many new dock appliances 
will be necessary before Venice will again 
be in position to handle its normal traf- 
fic of over two million tons per year. A 
project of much importance to the com- 
mercial future of Venice is the proposal 
to construct a canal between Venice and 
Milan, giving this port a deep-water con- 
nection with the great industrial center 
of Lombardy. The cost of this under- 
taking would be borne jointly by the 
Italian government and the municipality 
of Milan. Another project is to extend 
the navigable waterway from Milan to 
Switzerland via Lake Maggiore. 

While most of the trade exchange of 
the African protectorates is with Italy, 
France and Great Britain, or with the 
neighboring Mediterranean communities, 
they nevertheless offer a likely field for 
‘American business. Tunis has taken 
large quantities of American agricul- 
tural machinery, a commodity that is in 
great demand throughout the entire Med- 
iterranean region, and a consular agent 
pictures business prospects in the follow- 
ing optimistic terms: 

“Probably the regency of Tunis has 
never offered a more favorable oppor- 
tunity than the present for the develop- 
ment of its market for foreign mer- 
chandise and the introduction of new 
commodities, The purchasing public, it 
must always be borne in mind, is inevi- 
tably very limited; but buyers are ap- 
parently evincing a new interest in nov- 
elties hitherto hardly regarded. More- 
over, as*American goods have an estab- 
lished reputation here, in part owing to 
the quality of the typewriters, sewing 
machines, fountain pens, cameras, and 
other articles of American manufacture 
which have an established market in 
Tunis, the moment appears opportune 
for the establishment of new trade rela- 
tions between the United States and this 
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Market Day at Gabes, Tunis, Africa 


country in order that, when normal ex- 


_ change conditions permit the resumption 


of business, commercial activity may be 
increased in more general lines than have 
yet been tried. 

“It should be remembered also that 
practically all the merchandise, except 
fresh comestibles, offered for sale in the 


European shops of Tunis is of foreign 
origin. Pins and printing presses, watches 
and windmills, oat flakes and automobiles, 
from the smallest to the largest commodi- 
ties, all must be imported to supply the 
limited need of the market. In this re- 
spect Tunis is not very unlike a newly set- 
tled western state where industries have 
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not yet developed and whither, accord- 
ingly, manufactured goods must be sent 
from industrial centers; but, lik, a 
sparsely populated western state, this re. 
gency cannot yet assimilate all com. 
modities common to rich and Populous 
communities. 

“The prospective exporter must be dis- 
criminating in his offers of merchaidise 
for this market, as the country’s re. 
quirements are varied rather than ypi- 
versal. Moreover, the successful Arerj- 
can merchant, having examined the 
sibilities of Tunis as a market fo. 
products, will not address either 
consulate or the Tunisian importe: 
Tunis, ‘French Indo-China,’ ‘British | 
Indies,’ ‘France, or elsewhere outsid 
Tunis, as happens with disconcerting 
quency. 

“When, then, ocean-transportation 
ditions once more allow the shipmen 
miscellaneous merchandise, even tho 
of considerable bulk, and when the 
change value of the franc is. such a 
promote rather than to discourage 
purchase of goods in the United St 
the American exporters should be i 
position to compete with French pro 
ers, even in spite of the fact that « 
sional clauses in the Tunisian tariff 
vor French products.” 

The foreign sea-borne trade of 
rocco in 1918 was valued at nearly eighity- 
four million dollars, in which France 
Algeria participated to the extent 
about fifty per cent, Great Britain 
Gibraltar twenty-seven per cent, S 
seventeen per cent, and the United S| 
three per cent. Approximately t 
million dollars’ worth of Morocco’s 
ports were breadstuffs in the year 1: 
though the harvest for that year 
abundant, the crops being so large 
port facilities were found inadequate fo: 


(Continued on page 774.) 


Along the Waterfront in the Harbor ef Belgrade, Serbia 
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“The way some of these millers worries,” said Old Dad 
Fetchit of the Fish River Roller Mills, “about there bein’ 
more’n enough mills to make all the flour needed seems 
|<~to| me to be a heap like takin’ on because there’s a lot 
= of ocean that ain’t used regular by ships. 


ever been run a night in sixty years 
an’ yet it’s aided an’ abetted three : 
enerations of Fetchits to get along 
Z— somehow, an’ as near as [ can make 
.= out there ain’t no cause to worry but 
hat Young Bill will run it along pretty 
<— much the same as the rest of us has 
ss'n maybe he builds a bigger one.” 


here mill, now, I allow ain’t 








TRADE LIBERTY AGAIN 

considering the new problems and 
complexities which are confronting their 
industry, millers are somewhat inclined 
to view the future despondently and to 
look upon the difficulties before them as 
if they were insurmountable. It is very 
true that the situation is a perplexing 
one, and quite justifies earnest thought. 
ihe Grain Corporation will retire from 
public service on June 1, and once more 
the trade will be free of governmental 
control; the congestion of freight and the 
hortage of freightcars complicates trans- 
portation, and the lack of adequate facili- 

s for delivery of flour disturbs credit 
ind interjects financial problems into an 
already difficult condition; the new crop 
will soon be coming into market, before 
the remainder of the old crop has been 
moved. There are the perils of unre- 

trained speculation on one hand, and, 
on the other, inability properly to pro- 
tect transactions if forward buying be 
forbidden, 

\itogether, the next move in_ the 
process of a return to a normal basis in 
flour-milling is attended with more diffi- 
culties than could have been imagined 
possible when the first steps were taken 
which led away from the old method of 
individual responsibility toward govern- 
ment control and dependence. 

Notwithstanding all this, it should be 
a time for rejoicing, rather than de- 
spondency. However difficult the prob- 
lems and great the dangers ahead may 
be, the independence of a great industry 
is a thing to be desired and prized above 
all the protected security afforded by 
governmental control. For three years 
American milling has had the government 
to fall back upon. The industry did not 
enter this state of dependency of its own 

olition; nevertheless, it has come to rely 
upon its sustaining power to an extent 
dangerous to its own welfare. It is time 
that it learned to depend upon itself, 
ud once again to meet its own problems 
without government assistance. A few 
more years of dependence would have to- 
tally undermined and destroyed its spirit 
of self-reliance and initiative. 

The trade may be in for a hard experi- 
ence during the first few months of de- 
control. If so, it will be salutary and 
needful. Milling is not, naturally, a pap- 
bottle industry. Before the war it was 


able to take care of itself, and it can do 
so again. It will be better for the mill- 
ers, and for their customers also, to face 
their problems manfully themselves, and 
not look to the government to come to 
their rescue. 

Fundamentally, milling is a necessary 
industry. The people must have bread, 
and flour must be ground in order to give 
it to them. Whatever happens, food must 
be forthcoming. Ways must be found, 
and will be found, to meet all the mani- 


‘fold difficulties which now appear so 


thickly strewn in the way of complete 
decontrol of milling, and those who are 
now borrowing trouble on account of the 
future will find, as they have found be- 
fore, that much of their anxiety of mind 
is unnecessary. 

For almost six years, or since the be- 
ginning of the World War in 1914, mill- 
ing has been confronted by one problem 
after another, and has been able to solve 
them all in turn and to survive each suc- 
cessive crisis. In a measure this has 
been due to good judgment and a willing- 
ness to meet changing conditions with a 
calm and hopeful spirit, and to make the 
best of the situation, but chiefly it has 
been due to the essential nature of the 
industry itself; the fact that flour must 
be produced to keep the world from go- 
ing bungry. 

This fundamental fact is warrant for 
the firm belief that, whatever may happen 
after the Grain Corporation ceases to 
function, ways will be found whereby 
milling will be continued. Gradually the 
various difficulties will be met and over- 
come, and as the industry grows stronger 
in its reasserted independence of action, 
it will realize the value of its freedom, 
and become, as it was in pre-war days, 
a self-reliant, self-regulating trade, ask- 
ing only from government a fair field 
and a chance to help itself. 

It is well for millers to give thought 
to the problems imposed upon them by 
a return to independence; to use their 
utmost knowledge and highest intelli- 
gence in meeting them and in providing 
against possible dangers, but it is foolish 
to be pessimistic over their future or to 
imagine any condition as possible which 
will force their plants to lie idle or to 
run at a loss. 

Probably exact conditions as they were 
before the war will not return; the world 


is changed, and in the new order of - 


things milling, like everything else, will 
be different. There is good reason to 
hope that, when it settles down after 
decontrol, it will be a better industry 
than it ever was before. Surely the great 
lessons in organization, co-operation and 
enlightened enterprise taught during the 
past few years will not be forgotten, and, 
if remembered, they cannot fail to im- 
prove the character of the trade as a 
whole. 

There are days of great achievement 
ahead, and the American milling industry 
is going forward, not backward. Hence, 
however difficult it may seem for millers 
to proceed at present, the splendid thing 
about the next step in their progress is 
that it leads away from government con- 
trol to trade independence and individual 
initiative, and is therefore to be taken 
courageously, hopefully and with confi- 
dence in the future. 





FOOD RELIEF IN AUSTRIA 

Mr. William de la Barre, of Minne- 
apolis, purchased, through The North- 
western Miller, several food drafts which 
he sent to his sister in Vienna. The fol- 
lowing letter from him conveys the grati- 
fying intelligence that the drafts were 
honored in food of a most excellent qual- 
ity, and that the method of distribution 
used by the Americans in charge of the 
warehouse is highly satisfactory. This 
will be of interest to others who pur- 
chased food drafts through this agency: 

“I take much pleasure in informing 
you that my sister in Vienna, Austria, 
writes me under date of April 9 that she 
had received the articles of food upon 
presentation of the two certificates of the 
American Relief Association which I had 
purchased through your office. She says 
that all the food received is of very good 
quality, and full weight is given. 

“The very efficient, practical, most 
courteous and obliging manner in which 
the American employees of the warehouse 
distribute and handle the goods meets 
with the unqualified admiration of the 
Vienna people, who are duly grateful for 
the relief given them by the Americans. 

“In this connection I mention the fact 
as given in the inclosed clipping from 
the Vienna Freie Presse of March 14, 
1920, that the Americans are now pro- 
viding daily meals for two hundred and 
seventy thousand children in Austria. 
What a grand blessing to those innocent, 
helpless and suffering human beings this 
is, I can but faintly imagine.” 

The following is a translation of the 
clipping inclosed by Mr. de la Barre: 

“The American Children’s Aid Organi- 
zation, understanding the sad state of 
food supplies in Austria, has carried out 
most successfully the programme origi- 
nally laid out by Mr. Herbert Hoover. 
In the past few days nine large kitchens 
were established in Vienna and opened 
for business. Every day about one hun- 
dred and twenty-five ‘thousand Vienna 
children are now being fed through the 
American Children’s Aid Organization: 
ninety-five thousand school children, and 
thirty thousand in homes, orphan asy- 
lums, hospitals, etc. The American Chil- 
dren’s Aid Organization has begun its 
work with remarkable rapidity; the nine 
large kitchens were made ready within a 
week, and have now reached the high 
record of one hundred and forty-seven 
thousand rations for Vienna daily. The 
total number of children fed through the 
American Children’s Aid Organization in 
Austria must now reach two hundred and 
seventy thousand.” 
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In this connection, the facsimile shown 
on page 771 of a letter recently received 
by the editor of The Northwestern Miller 
from the President of Austria is an 
unique and interesting document. Al- 
though The Northwestern Miller, having 
completed its campaign for the sale of 


_food drafts, no longer issues them, the 


American Relief Administration, 115 
Broadway, New York, Mr. Hoover’s or- 
ganization, continues to sell them, and 
they can be obtained through national 
banks throughout the country. 


MR. HOUSER’S VINDICATION 

The complete exoneration of Mr. Max 
H. Houser, one of the second vice- 
presidents of the Grain Corporation, 
after public accusations of a most serious 
nature had been made against him bya 
federal grand jury at Spokane, should 
afford the utmost satisfaction, not alone 
to Mr. Houser and the Grain’ Corpora- 
tion, but to the entire grain trade and 
milling industry as well. The members 
of these allied industries have placed full 
and unreserved confidence in the probity 
and loyal patriotism of those among 
them who were selected to direct the 
affairs of the Food Administration and 
later of the Grain Corporation; they were 
confident that the attack made on Mr. 
Houser was utterly unmerited, and they 
most heartily congratulate him on the 
unqualified vindication which has result- 
ed from a searching investigation made 
at his own request by officials of the fed- 
eral government. 

The report of the special examiner 
states that the profits of Mr. Houser’s 
milling interests were $179,106 on an in- 
vested capital of $3,720,000, a return of 
four and eight-tenths per cent. “I find 
that Mr. Houser personally and through 
his milling companies did not make im- 
mense profits,” the examiner reports. 
“The profits were small. There was no 
violation of law, no improper use by Mr. 
Houser of his position, and no evidence 
of manipulation of wheat prices by offi- 
cials of the Grain Corporation. On the 
contrary, the evidence indicates that Mr. 
Houser sacrificed his time and business 
to the Grain Corporation.” 

It is commonly said, and believed, that 
the United States urgently needs a new. 
type of man in politics. Citizens out of 
patience with their present alleged rep- 
resentatives in the federal and state gov- 
ernments often ask why the leading 
business and professional men of their 
communities cannot be induced to enter 
the political field, and give the people not 
only honest representation but also intel- 
ligent leadership. Mr. Houser’s case sup- 
plies the answer. American business 
men are willing to sacrifice their time, 
their strength and a considerable measure 
of their financial success in the service of 
the people, but they will not do so if 
their sole return is to be vilified, abused 
and lied about. This has become the 
traditional reward of unselfish public 
service, and it is this which has thrust so 
much of the political power into the 
hands of professional politicians too 
thick-skinned to object to anything that 
may be said about them. 

Scurrilous attacks in the newspapers 
and in public speeches of irresponsible 
windjammers have become so frequent 
that they are now little noticed, but the 
utterly baseless accusations made against 
Mr. Houser are unique in that they orig- 
inated with a body of men intrusted by 
the government with grave responsibili- 
ties. The federal grand jury at Spokane 
which made public these charges of mis- 








4 conduct mentioned not only Mr. Houser, 


but also Mr. Hoover and Mr. Barnes, its 
report implying that the whole machinery 
of the Grain Corporation was being used 
to further the private interests of grain 
speculators. As Mr. Barnes said, in 
commenting on the complete exoneration 
of Mr, Houser, “it did not seem possible 
that a public body would utter such a 
charge without any basis whatever in 
fact; yet the most careful investigation 
fails to disclose any ground whatever for 
such statements as were made by the 
grand jury, protected by the immunity 
granted such bodies.” 

The public has been impressed by the 
accusations; it will scarcely mark the 
vindication. The Spokane jury which so 
far forgot its obligations as to prefer 
very serious charges against a govern- 
ment official without having the slightest 
basis in fact, thereby struck a blow at the 
whole system of republican government. 
It showed honest, able, self-sacrificing 
men what they might expect as a reward 
for public service, and advertised the 
fact that stupidity and inefficiency are 
the only sure protections for government 
officials against vindictive attack. 

The Northwestern Miller heartily con- 
gratulates Mr. Houser on the result of 
the investigation, which, indeed, was noth- 
ing more than he had every right to 
expect, but which, in the conscientious 
thoroughness of its vindication, is far less 
equivocal than government utterances are 
wont to be. It regrets, however, that 
efficient and upright men should be able 
to serve the nation faithfully only at the 
imminent risk of such unwarranted at- 
tacks, and that the full measure of public 
indignation is not likely to be turned on 
the federal grand jury which did its ut- 
most to deprive the nation of the services 
of such men as it now so greatly needs. 





GOOD USE FOR THE BILLION 

It is reported that Senator Gronna, 
the magician of Congress, has found a 
new use for the billion dollars which was 
appropriated by the Lever act for the 
Grain Corporation, and which is now in 
serious danger of reverting intact to the 
national credit. Mr. Gronna wants to 
use this trifling sum for the purchase 
and storage of wheat which the farmers 
are unable to dispose of promptly by 
reason of the car shortage. In other 
words, he wants to hand it in a lump to 
the farmers, thereby forcing up the price 
of wheat, and probably doubling the cost 
of bread. It stands to reason that no en- 
terprising farmer is going to be “able” 
to dispose of his wheat through commer- 
cial channels at anything like a reason- 
able figure if, by practising a little in- 
ability, he is.able to draw his share of 
the billion dollars which Senator Gronna 
would have Uncle Sam benevolently place 
at his disposal. 

This scheme is probably the most com- 
pletely vicious of all those which Mr. 
Gronna has of late proposed, which is 
saying much. It represents no capital in- 
vestment whatsoever; it involves the ex- 
penditure of a billion dollars of the peo- 
ple’s money for the benefit of a single 
class, without a particle of concrete re- 
turn. It does more than this: it pro- 
poses not only to spend this vast sum 
directly as a subsidy to the farmers, but 
to tax the people some hundreds of mil- 
lions more in the shape of increased bread 
prices. It involves, not the establishment 
of a fair minimum price for wheat, but 
the creation of a rising scale with nothing 
short of the sky as a visible limit. 
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At present prices, the farmers of the 
United States will be paid approximately 
two billion dollars for their wheat of the 
1920 crop; Senator Gronna proposes, in- 
stead, to pay them three billion, which 
would work out at the rate of about four 
dollars and twenty-five cents per bushel. 
For years the cost of a barrel of patent 
flour, delivered at the great consuming 
centers, has been equivalent to the price 
of five and a fraction bushels of wheat; 
with present labor costs the fraction is 
probably about eight-tenths. In other 
words, Mr. Gronna proposes to put flour 
up to twenty-four dollars and sixty-five 
cents a barrel, which means that the 
price of bread at wholesale would be in- 
creased from eight or nine cents a pound, 
as at present, to fourteen or fifteen 
cents. 

Members of Congress have in the past 
six years learned to talk of billions as 
blithely and unconcernedly as they used 
to discuss mere millions. What is a bil- 
lion dollars of the people’s money to 
Senator Gronna? He does not have to 
raise it or pay it; he merely wants the 
privilege of spending it. It apparently 
does not matter to him that a billion- 
dollar subsidy to the farmer inevitably 
means demands for similar assistance 
from other classes, from the railway em- 
ployees, for instance, whe will insist, and 
rightly, that a nation which can hand 
over an immense sum to the producers of 
foodstuffs is bound to assist the consum- 
ers thereof in meeting the preposterous 
increases in price which it has thus 
created. 

None the less, there is a germ of com- 
mon-sense in Senator Gronna’s proposal. 
The situation is, as he states, one of 
extreme difficulty and much danger, and 
he goes straight to the root of it when 
he refers to the wheat which the farmer 
is unable to move because of lack of 
transportation facilities. 
has a high fever, it is possible to cool 
him temporarily with external applica- 
tion of chopped ice, but it is better to 
cure the cause of the fever. In this case, 
Mr. Gronna’s proposal is an appallingly 
expensive chopped ice treatment, but he 
has unwittingly diagnosed the disease it- 
self and, by implication, suggested a 
cure, 

If the wheat can be moved with rea- 
sonable regularity, and the flour made 
therefrom can be brought in steady, nor- 
mal streams to the consuming markets, 
the greatest danger of the present mo- 
ment will, it is generally agreed, be les- 
sened. This involves an immense amount 
of additional rolling stock which the rail- 
roads just now are absolutely unable to 
provide, because they cannot get the 
requisite amount of money. The state- 
ment recently made by Mr. Hines shows 
that Congress, during the period of gov- 
ernment control, was flatly unwilling to 
appropriate money to buy new cars and 
locomotives; the responsibility for the 
present - shortage is, therefore, unques- 
tionably on the shoulders of the legis- 
lative branch of the government. 

A billion dollars, or the half of that 
sum, would, even at present prices, suf- 
fice to build a great many freightcars, 
enough, probably, to provide a marked 
alleviation of the existing shortage. In 
a few weeks this great credit already 
authorized will, unless otherwise used, re- 
vert to the national government. If it is 
not drawn upon, it will reduce by just that 
much the weight of the heavy burden 


which is now felt by every one, and this: 


ts so much to be desired that it should 
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be employed only if its use will clearly 
result in a still greater saving to the 
people in the long run. Such a saving, 
perhaps, may be effected by devoting 
a part or all of this billion dollars to 
building rolling stock and other essential 
facilities of transportation. 

Mr. Hines has pointed out that the 
government now owns approximately one- 
twelfth of all the railroad securities out- 
standing in the United States. It is, 
therefore, the chief holder of railroad 
stocks and bonds, and is thus vitally in- 
terested in the financial solvency of the 
railroad companies. If it undertakes to 
build freightcars and lease them to the 
roads, it is neither squandering nor wast- 
ing money. It is immensely increasing its 
capital investment in the railroads, but 
this investment is secured by tangible, 
valuable property. The present earnings 
of the roads are greatly curtailed by their 
inability to handle freight; an additional 
supply of cars would by just so much 
improve their financial position. Unde- 
sirable as it is to increase the measure 
of government control of the railroads, 
the present situation is such that, without 
some sort of government aid, the roads 
will become increasingly unable to do the 
work which the public welfare absolutely 
requires of them. 

Of course freightcars cannot be built 
overnight, no matter how much money 
may be available to finance their con- 
struction. Even if Congress should im- 
mediately decide to enter the car-building 
business, it is most unlikely that tangible 
results in the shape of freightcars could 
begin to make their appearance for sev- 
eral months. However, important as is 
the immediate movement of wheat and 
flour, a certain prospect of future relief 
is even more so. The worst feature of 
the present situation is that no one can 
see any end to it, and much of the strain 
on credits is due directly to this uncer- 
tainty as to the future. With some in- 
convenience and hardship, the country 
could get along through the summer and 
early fall months if it knew that definite 
relief was in sight. During the war, 
America was able to do extraordinary 
things in the way of speeding up pro- 
duction; if a start were once made, there 
is undoubtedly enough left of the war- 
time spirit of accomplishment to get 
freightcars built with great rapidity. The 
car-building companies are now reported 
to be almost idle, and the delivery of new 
cars in quantity could probably begin by 
early fall. 

At present the government has a bil- 
lion dollars of the people’s credit which 
it did not expect to have, a billion dollars 
which it is free to invest for the benefit 
of the nation. It is hard to see how this 
money can be used more profitably for 
the people than in enabling the railroads 
to transport the freight which must be 
carried in order to relieve the intense 
strain on credits, and to re-establish a 
normal flow of commodities from pro- 
ducer to consumer. Such an investment 
involves no subsidy, no gift of the peo- 
ple’s money to any one. Two years ago 
the United States needed wheat to win 
the war, and accordingly it made a 
pledge which, later, it was prepared to 
fulfill at a possible cost of a billion dol- 
lars. Today it needs freightcars and 
locomotives almost as urgently as it once 
needed wheat; a solution of the problem 
is possible if Congress, understanding 
the need, is willing to act. 
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CO-OPERATION AND CAUTION 

In looking forward to the rapidly ap- 
proaching period of restored freedym 
from government control, many of ihe 
millers appear to be impressed anew wt} 
the potency of Riley’s warning, “\, 
the Gobble-uns ’ll git you, ef you—do n't 
—watch—out!” That there are suncry 
vague and alarming shapes lurking jn 
the obscurity of the coming months js 
beyond question; but it is equally cor- 
tain that they can be exorcised by 4 
reasonable degree of sagacity and fore- 
sight. Two things, above all, both of 
them largely in the millers’ hands and 
independent of outside influences, \jj| 
prove effective in eliminating the trade 
bogies. One is the degree of unity with 
which the millers can co-operate; i) 
other is the willingness of all memlby »s 
of the trade to play safe during perio:|s 
of doubt and uncertainty. 

For the past three years, trade uni'y 
has been to a considerable degree ¢ - 
forced with the official big stick; ; 
millers have been invited to play t!, 
game in harmony, and have done so, |::t 
they have known that any failure oy 
their part might speedily be visited wi'h 
punishment. Now the threat is remov«.j, 
or rather withdrawn to a distance, for 
no one can doubt that if things go too 
badly, and the consumer suffers, Con- 
gress may yet restore some measure of 
government control. The millers mist 
work together for their own welfare and 
safety; they must co-operate willingly in 
order that they may not be forced to co- 
operate by government interference. 

This means, above all, the abolition of 
sectional differences and rivalries, It 
may be necessary, for example, to adopt 
certain standard forms of business pro- 
cedure, such as the close limitation of 
forward selling. If one group of millers, 
seeking to take advantage of its com- 
petitors, fails to live fully and squarcly 
up to whatever principles may be found 
necessary, it will thereby not only injure 
the rest of the industry, but in the | 
run will bring down trouble on itse!f. 

From the individual miller the. preset 
state of uncertainty demands, above «|! 
else, caution. No one can say what will 
happen, but rapid and extensive price 
fluctuations, both up and down, ma’ 
reasonably be expected. The next few 
months seem likely to form a period i 
viting to recklessness and speculation, « 
period in which the immediate reward f: 
having guessed right will be great, an 
caution will often look like timidity. 1! 
must be remembered, however, that i 
such a game, played at such a time, t! 
odds are always against the player. 

The miller who buys only such whe: 
as he knows he can use within a reaso! 
able time, who sells flour for prom)! 
shipment to buyers of whose responsibil - 
ity he is assured, and at prices whic! 
show a normal profit on the basis of im 
mediate, not estimated future, costs, ha 
relatively little to fear. He may do le 
business than his competitor, but he i 
not going to be caught by a break in th: 
wheat market, nor is he going to contrac’ 
to sell flour which he cannot deliver whe» 
the time comes. With caution and c 
operation the milling industry can loo. 
ahead without alarm, feeling that, what- 
ever difficulties may result from the sus- 
pension of government control, the mil!- 
ers will be doing business on a far bet- 
ter basis, and one more elosely in har- 
mony with the whole spirit of American 
industry, when the authorities have 
ceased to direct and regulate their ac- 
tions. 
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There has been relatively little tin 
in the market situation of late, al- 
though flour prices have continued to 

Most of the actual business 
as in resales at prices materiaily 

‘than those quoted by the mills, 
. considerable number of such sales 
were reported. The mills themselves 
wert mostly by no means anxious to get 
business, many of them declining to make 
ions or accept orders. Most mills 
- to have at present on their books 
quite 1s many orders as the car ae 
will | ake it possible for them to fill m 
the next 60 days. 

Reports from some localities indicated 
a slicht improvement in the freightcar 
situation, and on the whole the output 
seems to have kept well up to its recent 
not \<ry high weekly average. The past 
two three weeks have seen a marked 
incr se in the concentration of public 
atten|ion on the transportation problem, 
wit the resulting possibility that Con- 
gre: may yet take some action to help 


advance. 
done ‘ 
lowe 
and 


quot 
appt 


the -ailroads before the new crop has 
to be moved. 

‘Tic announcement that the Grain Cor- 
pora'ion would. sell to bakers in New 
York, and presumably also in other east- 
ern onsuming centers, flour from its ac- 
cumilated export stocks if they could not 
get flour in any other way, has served 
to - fears of local flour famines, but 
it "Whewlen created an added reason 
for »uyers to hold off until it is clearer 
whe! is going to happen after June 1. 

‘The course of prices for top patents 
is indicated in the following table, show- 
ing «verage quotations at four represen- 
tat markets, two western and two 
ea nh. 

Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

May 15 ....c.00 $16.20 $15.05 $13.85 
May 8 .ceceeee 15.85 14.90 13.70 
May 1 .cccceses 15.45 14.30 13.05 
April 1 .sssdsve 14.30 13.30 12.36 
M 1 weagatl 13.70 12.80 12.25 
Feb. 1 .sscavent 14.65 13.70 12.40 
Jan. 2* ..ccecde 15.35 14.35 12.45 
Dec, 1 ssecrduve 14.25 13.10 11.45 
Nov. 1 .cceacianie 12.70 11.70 10.75 


vious crop-year high point. 

e following table gives an approxi- 
mate average for quotations on first 
clears in eastern and western markets: 


Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

M 1S .cctccous $10.90 $11.70 $10.80 
Ny B ccvccceoke 10.60 11.05 10.70 
N TTT TT it 10.35 10.55 10.35 
A 1 cccnceses 9.80 10.35 9.95 
i} 1 ccctceun 9.45 9.65 9.50 
Feb. 1 .cccsngeen 9.60 9.85 9.45 
Jan. 3 .cccvenpes 10.10 10.50 9.65 
I 1 wcocsesven 9.55 9.75 9.40 
Nov. 1 .ccceasace 9.05 9.00 8.85 


approximate average quotation for 
of all types in both eastern and 
rT rn markets as reported on May 15 
$59.80 per ton, which compares with 

the following previous quotations: 
L wcvsvume $57.75 Jan. 1 
1 wcccess 54.40 Dec. 1 .. 

1 aceon 47.65 Nov. 1 

1 .ccteagae 47.30 Oct. 1 
flour output last week presum- 
i ran close to 1,800,000 bbls, being lim- 
ite solely by the inability of many of the 
I to secure cars. The situation seems 
to be growing better rather than worse, 
ind the leading centers report slight 
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ns in the weekly output. The Kansas- 

klahoma group of hard winter wheat 
mills, for instance, reports a flour out- 
put amounting to 62 per cent of capacity, 
as against 54, 49 and 44, respectively, in 
the preceding three weeks. The spring 
wheat mills reported a 43 per cent out- 
put, as against 42, 38 and 35; the Ohio 
valley group of soft winter wheat mills 
reported an output representing 451, per 
cent of capacity, which compares with 34, 
28 and 22 per cent in the three preced- 
ing weeks. 

The future course of the trade de- 
pends, above all else, on two things: the 
measures resulting from the various con- 
ferences called by Mr. Barnes, and the 
steps taken by the government to im- 
prove transportation facilities for grain. 
No one can feel any degree of confidence 
in the course of prices after June 1 until 
something more definite is known regard- 
ing the plans of the grain exchanges for 
restoring unrestricted trading. The re- 
vival of a hedging market appears to be 
universally regarded as an absolute ne- 
cessity in the public interest, but it must 
be carefully safeguarded to prevent wild 
speculation; and until some definite pro- 
gramme regarding this is formulated and 
announced, every branch of the wheat 
and flour trades will presumably keep 
close to shore. 
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(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, May 19.) 


Nasuvitte.—Flour trade in Southeast 
without important change. Prices slight- 
ly unsettled, with tendency lower. 


PurapetpH1a.—F lour firm and higher, 
in oer. with high cost of wheat, but 
trade quiet at revised figures. Business 
mostly in spot goods below mill limits. 
Millfeed quiet but firm, with offerings 
very light. 


Battimore.—Decidedly easier feeling 
prevails, with many in the business con- 
vinced that the worst has been seen and 
that general liquidation will follow move- 
ment of freight. Feed still held higher 
in instances, but nominal and inert. 


Sr. Louis——Flour market dull. Mills 
asking stiff prices in sympathy with 
wheat, but new business confined to a 
few small lots consisting mostly of soft 
wheat flour to southern markets. Mill- 
feed quiet; offerings light, and demand 
limited. 


Kansas Crry.—Demand for flour slow 
but spotted, some mills reporting fair 
inquiry. Shipping instructions generally 
plentiful. Freer offering of flour from 
country mills, and in some cases at a 
discount in price, but buyers scarce. 
Milling wheat a few cents off. Fair de- 
mand for millfeed, but few mills in 
market. 


Boston.—Slow demand for flour for 
mill shipment, with prices higher on all 
grades except hard winter patents. Con- 
siderable reselling at less than mill quo- 
tations. Demand for millfeed quiet, with 
spring and winter bran lower, but other 
feeds higher. White corn products ad- 
vanced 50¢ per 100 lbs, with yellow corn 
products also higher. 


Cuicaco.—This market continues short 
of some grades of flour, mainly clears. 
Family trade improving, possibly due to 
price advance by bakers on bread and 
rolls. Canadian-made flour, 95 per cent 
patent, offered at $14, jute, lowest of 
spring flours. City mills operating about 
50 per cent capacity. Cars scarce, and 
practically all of them require coopering. 


Cotumsvus.—Spot flour in fair demand, 
Buyers showing no interest in purchases 
for future shipment. Most jobbers and 
bakers have flour in transit and to come 
out, sufficient to meet their requirements 
until well into August. Railroad situa- 
tion unchanged. Arrivals limited to an 
occasional car, which relieves the situa- 
tion only temporarily. Feed market 
stronger.- Fair demand for immediate 
delivery, but sellers only offering for 
deferred shipment. 


ERE 
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May 
prices hold strong in all markets. 
ings have been light for prompt ship- 
ment, as most of the mills are still be- 





17.—Feed 
Offer- 


Mitwavuker, Wis., 


hind on deliveries. Jobbers have little 
to sell, and have been applying most of 
the feed they receive from mills on old 
contracts. June feed is held firm, but 
buyers are not anxious to lay in stocks 
at the prevailing high prices. The 
strength in the coarse grains has been 
a great influence in holding prices at 
present levels. Stocks are light in all 
sections, and feed is wanted for imme- 
diate use. Jobbers have considerable. due 
them that was sold for April delivery, 
but the poor car situation has checked 
shipments from mills. There is no par- 
ticular inquiry for June-July shipment, 
but eastern dealers are inquiring for sea- 
son shipment. 

Southwestern markets continue very 
firm, with offerings exceptionally light. 
The call has been good from near-by 
points, and the home consumption is 
heavy. Trade with the South continues 
brisk. Difficulty was found in obtaining 
equipment for eastern shipment. Mills 
have considerable feed sold for April- 
May delivery that is still unshipped. The 
call is good for hominy feed, but mills 
are well sold up. Oat feed advanced 
sharply, mixers buying freely. Pastur- 
age is good, but many of the dairymen 
are buying feed in preference to turning 
cattle to pasture. 

Demand from the central states is 
brisk, and jobbers are unable to meet 
demands of all. Stocks are light, and 
feed is wanted for immediate use. Mills 
have been selling in mixed cars, and top 
prices are being paid for prompt delivery. 
Anything offered for quick shipment is 
snapped up, regardless of price. Con- 
siderable barley is being used for feed. 

Feed in the Northwest continues very 
strong, with little offered for prompt 
shipment. Inquiry is better for June 
delivery, but a fair discount is demanded. 
Country mills have very little to offer, 
and are selling mostly in mixed cars with 
flour. Mills have inquiry from all sec- 
tions, but are unable to supply the trade, 
as shipment cannot be guaranteed. There 
has been a heavy call for feed from the 
home trade, leaving little for shipment. 


with comparisons, in bbls: 
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Stocks of feed in the East are reduced 
to a minimum, and buyers are making 
demands from mills and shippers to ship 
out feed bought for A LS gesey ye delivery. 
Eastern mills are well sold Hy Very 
little is offered for prompt ment, but 
there is inquiry for June feed. Transit 
feed at eastern junction points commands 
high prices, stocks being about ex- 
hausted. 

Gluten feed prices are up $5 ton, and 
oil meal strong, with offerings moderate. 
Crushers expect to operate freely, and 
all have considerable seed on hand. De- 
mand in Wisconsin brisk, although pas- 
turage is in excellent condition. Stocks 
in country dealers’ hands are very light. 


H. N, Waste, 
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The attached table gives the flour output 
at milling centers for the last two weeks, 


May 17 May 18 
May15 May8 1919 1918 

Minneapolis ...253,780 268,265 374,555 212,445 

St. Paul ....... 7,180 7,180 11,970 ...... 








Duluth-Superior 13,710 11,240 34,915 17,036 
Milwaukee ..... 12,500 14,500 10,500 9,000 
Teta vvevecs 287,170 301,185 431,940 228, ~ 
Outside mills*..145,760 ...... 214,295 ..... 
Ag’gate sprg.432,930 ...... 646,235 ..... ° 
St. LOGS 2 cvwvecs 16,800 17,500 27,500 21,250 
St. Louist ..... 41,800 26,500 46,400 20,900 
BuAle 0.2 vice 81,450 64,900 158,300 81,600 
Rochester ..... 5,900 6,100 13,700 6,700 
Chicago ....... 20,500 21,250 20,500 9,250 


- 72,700 66,200 62,800 16,200 
- 255,540 229,630 241,415 128,930 


Kansas City.. 
Kansas Cityt. 


Omaha ........ 11,845 10,510 20,400 ...... 
Toledo ...++ee- 20,600 13,500 31,400 11,200 
Toledof ....... 32,675 27,035 69,005 27,025 


Indianapolis ... 4,885 3,535 14,400 6,090 
Nashville** .... 74,065 66,805 108,785 40,610 
Portland, Oreg.. 31,125 44,960 35,715 20,840 
Beattle »ccecvece 17,150 32,025 48,605 24,195 
Tacoma 


evecese 33,410 36,910 49,520 41,690 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 
The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 
May 17 May 18 
May 15 May 8 1919 1918 





Minneapolis ...... 46 49 69 41 
Me. FAME secicccceve 31 31 61 ee 
Duluth-Superior .. 87 80 94 21 
Outside mills* .... 41 34 60 38 

Average spring... 43 41 68 39 
Milwaukee 5 60 58 70 
St. Louis ... 84 65 42 
St. Louist 34 60 27 
WURAlO oevecsecece 39 95 49 
Rochester 33 74 33 
CMIOGRE ocvcccsece 76 69 24 
Kansas City ...... 75 58 77 19 
Kansas Cityt ..... 59 63 58 43 
OQMMARE ccccvccsecs 49 43 84 os 
‘eee eee 43 28 67 23 
Toledof .......... 46 34 63 36 
Indianapolis ...... 21 16 63 22 
Nashville** ....... 43 39 52 31 
Portland, Oregon.. 65 93 84 63 
i IO ee 33 61 103 61 
TACOMA ...cccsece 59 65 865 72 

Totale® .vcseccece 47 45 72 40 


Flour output for week ending May 15 at 
all above points shows an increase of 2 per 
cent from week ending May 8, 

*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of Missouri River, 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of Kan- 
sas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in-- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville, 








Flour and millfeed quotations, as reported to The Northwestern Miller on Tuesday, May 18. 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


packed in 100-lb sacks, 
FLOUR— 

S first POCO widwedicisnecesdecavsseas 
gy standard POtemt oc scccccccssciveccer 


5 S first GIGAF 2.865.006. obi ee scucecuced dese 


winter short patent.........-cceseeees 
1 winter GEFRRBES 6 ceo ck cdécedcdasteciaes 
1 winter Bret GIOMF 2 ci cicsccccsccccccss 


Winter GUGPE DGGE: oo cba cc bscc ee endicg’s 
Winter? GUPBIGRE vce ccceccesccccdscccces 
t winter Sret GHAR. occ cei teccncctcsecce 


FEED— 
ing DIEM. Gis d ee ak bed Pe Oo oes oh eens o'eun 
Td Wimteh Mi, Joc G a isa need Whkeeted 
Wintet GE idvwass donut vated tacana4 


ndard middlings (brown shorts)......... 
. (gray shorts).............+. 
GOW 2 cect segs vuln se bees seccee se ceesete 


SeeRtid - ccomaden anes 


San Francisco ...... Sis: 0 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bb! of 196 lbs, packed in 140-lb jutes; millfeed per 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
$15.50@16.75 $15.80@16.35 $.-...@..... $15.30@16.25 $16.25@16.75 $15.25@16.00 $15.75@16.25 $16.75@17.65 $15.50@16.36 $15.560@16.50 
15.25 @15.50 15.20@16.10 wert 14.50@15.40 15.25 @15.75 14.25 @15.00 14.50@ 15.50 16.00 @17.00 14.75 @15.40 rrr reer 
10.25@10.50 10.25 @10.75 Sade des: 10.10@10.60 12.00@12.75 Sea Ae 11.50@12.50 11.00 @13.00 «too eg Pe cease 00006 Be tecs 
15.00@15.50 so @s. 14.75 @15.25 14.40@15.00 -@. 15.00 @15.75 14.50@15.50 14.25 @15.50 14.95 @16.55 14.00 @16.00 
14.00@14.50 ore 13.50@14.00 13.50 @14.30 14.50@ 15.25 14.00@14.75 13.50@14.50 esees Oe csce 14.00 @ 15.05 o 000 6 MP ecebe 
10.00 @10.75 -@.. 11.50@12.50 10.50 @12.00 12.50 @13.75 res Pee ocobd Be soe § 2 000 De ccce dive QPS cade 
13.00 @13.90 vee isis 13.00@15.00 Sree, Sere 13.75 @14.26 ory’ Fives 14:00@14.50 Ter ay 14.50@16.00 
12.25 @12.75 — ee er) eT re 12.40 @12.80 12.50@13.75 *12.60@13.00 *%12.95@13.50 13.75 @14.25 13.00@13.50 -13.50@13.76 
9.60 @10.25 a ceaee wets’ eP cedes 10.00 @10.75 ee oswee @. oxen c cor OP ccces 12.00@13.50 ves Peers 10.50 @11.00 
11.25 @11.75 11.90@12.00 @ nbs QP acase 12.00@13.00 12.25 @12.75 a coves cogs oe Be cece cscs Davcce ccoee Devers 
10.00 @10.50 @ 9.50 @ o Ds socs ee oe 11.50 @12.00 reer fee 5 Pr cons. o@Recces Tree. priee. 
55.00 @55.25 53.00 @654.00 we by gin Meien ae 0 cece Ds wees 4 6s ve 63.00@64.00 63.50 @ 64.00 se @62.00 «++» @58.90 : @..... 
55.560 @55.75 wsce ce ee ~»~-@54.00 «+» @58.50 anefvas reer freee were. Serre + oss o SEED o MP vcden sone Qc case 
55.50 @55.75 othe os tee eR bees  Deseve Se 64.00 @65.00 64.00 @ 64.50 «++» @63.00 oo Dues 59.00@61.00 
57.00 @58.00 - - @58.00 57.00 @58.00 Te er oa rw se 65.00 @66.00 64.00 @ 65.00 66.00 @ 68.00 +e+ «@62.90 65.00 @ 67.00 
60.75 @61.25 - @63.00 59.00@60.00 64.00 @66.00 = Per 67.00 @68.00 68.00 @ 69.00 68.00 @70.00 +++» @68,40 ove 6 Be sone 
68.25 @68.50 - @68.00 oveno@ o@vsces er Pe 74.00 @75.00 76.00 @ 76.00 +» @75.50 +» @73.40 ocoe e Becsce 
Straight (49's) Cut-off (49's) Kansas standard patent (98’s) Dakota standard patent (98’s) Montana standard patent (98's) 
$11.25 @13.00 mh met. 00 $14.20@14.50 $15.75 @16.20 $15.00@15.40 
13.20 @13.75 -@. 14.00 @14.50 15.50 @15.75 14.50 @15.00 


*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices basis f.o.b, Ohio River pointe for ‘sont winter wheat flour and feed; local prices 25c per bbl higher on flour and $1 per ton higher on feed. 
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CREDIT CONFERENCES AT CAPITAL CONSIDER 
STABILITY OF GRAIN INDUSTRY AFTER JUNE 1 


Wasurnoton, D. C., May 15.—How to 
stabilize credits. in the grain industry 
after June 1, when the United States 
Grain Corporation ceases control, will be 
the most important problem taken up by 
federal authorities next week. During 
the first three days of next week the 
credit situation throughout the country 
in all lines will be the subject-matter of 
a conference called by the Federal Re- 
serve Board. This conference will be at- 
tended by the advisory council cf the 
reserve system, class A directors of Fed- 
eral Reserve B banks, and a committee 
representing the executive council of the 
American Bankers’ Association. Wednes- 
day, May 19, the credit situation in 
the grain industry will be taken up at a 
conference called by Julius H. Barnes, 
which is to be attended by members of 
the cabinet, congressional leaders, and 
railroad and financial authorities. 

The credit situation in the grain in- 
dustry was called to the attention of 
Congress today by Senator. McCormack, 
of Illinois, in a resolution he proposed, 
calling on the Federal Reserve Board to 
inform the Senate regarding the steps 
being taken by the government to pro- 
vide credit for moving this year’s wheat 
crop. 

Mr. Barnes proposed the conference 
here Wednesday in telegrams received by 
the several interested federal officials last 
Thursday. In this message Mr. Barnes 
cailed attention to the menacing situa- 
tion in the grain industry by reason of 
the withdrawal of the government at a 
time when the hazards of the industry 
will prevent the reinstitution of the usual 
credit institutions in the grain trade. 
The large credit needs of the grain in- 
dustry, Mr. Barnes said, have been sus- 
tained formerly by hedging transactions 
in the great grain markets. These hedg- 
ing markets will not be reinstated, he 
said, because of the present hazards. 


ORGANIZED EUROPEAN BUYING 
Another phase of the situation outlined 
briefly in the Barnes message was the 
menace presented by the continuance of 
government food control in Europe and 
the consequent ability of foreign gov- 
ernments to undertake organized buying 
in the American market after June 1. 
Mr. Barnes’s telegram reads as follows: 
“The approaching termination, June 
1, of the three years’ stabilizing influence 
of the United States Grain Corporation, 
requires most earnest consideration. 
America’s grain-marketing machinery 
and its large credit needs formerly de- 
pended on the security afforded by hedg- 
ing transactions in great grain markets. 
These hedging markets will not be rein- 
stated, because of present hazards. The 
disorganization of Europe forces the 
purchase of their bread supplies by gov- 
ernment officials instead of through pri- 
vate merchants whose thousand differing 
opinions introduced a measure of cush- 
ioning against violent price fluctuations. 
A conference, May 7, of 400 representa- 
tives of wheat-milling and manufactur- 
ing trades, bankers and producers, dis- 
cussed this situation menacing not alone 
grain-handling but the credit structure 
of the country and the resulting possible 
agricultural demoralization. 

“I cannot face the termination of my 
office of Wheat Director without bringing 
these conditions to the attention of those 
who in conference may devise steps for 
their correction. These difficulties cen- 
ter about inadequate transportation and 
disturbed credit, resulting in widening 
trade margins affecting producer and 
consumer, and possibly suspending the 
producer market entirely from time to 
time. No over-emphasis, in my judg- 
ment, can possibly be laid on the need of 
some corrective steps, and therefore I 
am venturing to ask the following gentle- 
men to attend a conference at which the 
far-reaching character of these difficul- 
ties can be considered.” 

Among those Mr. Barnes invited to 
attend are Secretary of the Treasury 
Houston, Secretary of Agriculture 
Meredith, Chairman Clark, of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission; Senator 
Gronna, of North Dakota, chairman of 





SENATE ASKS RESERVE 
BANK TO REPORT PLANS 


Washington, D. C., May 18.—(Spe- 
cial Telegram)—The Senate yesterday 
adopted a resolution proposed by 
Senator McCormick, of Mlinois, call- 
ing on the Federal Reserve Board to 
report to the Senate on what steps it 
is taking to mobilize credits to move 
the 1920 crop. The resolution reads: 

“Resolved, That the Federal Re- 
serve Board be directed to advise the 
Senate what steps it purposes to take 
or to recommend to the member 
banks of the Federal Reserve System 
to meet the existing inflation of cur- 
rency and credits, and consequent 
high prices, and what further steps it 
purposes to take or recommend to 
mobilize credits in order to move the 

* 1920 crop.” 
—John J. Marrinan. 











the Senate Committee on Agriculture; 
Senator Cummins, of Iowa, chairman of 
the Senate interstate commerce commit- 
tee; Congressman Haugen, of Iowa, 
chairman of the House agricultural com- 
mittee; Congressman Esch, of Wisconsin, 
chairman of the House interstate com- 
merce committee; Hale Holden, president 
of the Burlington Railroad, and A. H. 
Smith, president of the New York Cen- 
tral. 

Fears expressed by Mr. Barnes that 
chaotic conditions in the grain trade and 
the milling industry will follow the ex- 
piration of the wheat guaranty, and that 
the price of bread may go as high as 
25c were considered by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture yesterday. 

Senator Gronna said that he would 
suggest to the conference that, instead 
of covering the $1,000,000,000 wheat price 
guaranty fund into the treasury upon the 
expiration of the Grain Corporation, the 
appropriation be used to purchase and 
store wheat which farmers are unable to 
market because of the car shortage. He 
thinks that by such measure the govern- 
ment could stabilize the price, assure the 
farmer a fair market and prevent the 
price from soaring unduly. He added 
that if it should be proposed to continue 
a price guaranty he would favor $3 
per bu. 

Joun J. Marrinan. 





Retail Bakers’ Convention 

The annual convention of the Retail 
Bakers’ Association of America will be 
held at the Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis, 
Aug. 16-18. 





KANSAS CITY MILL WAGES - 
Advance of Approximately 10c an Ho 
Expected Within the Next Two t 

or Three Weeks 


Kansas Crry, Mo., May 15.—It is prob- 
able that an advance of approximately 
10c per hour will be granted to Kansas 
City mill workers, effective within the 
next two or three weeks. Several mill- 
owners have been considering local con- 
ditions lately, and there appears to be a 
definite sentiment in the way of grant- 
ing the men an advance of substantially 
the amount named, with the probability 
that it will be put into effect about June 
1 in several of the mills. One mill, as 
a matter of fact, is granting an advance 
of 5c per hour, effective at once, with 
the probability that it will grant a fur- 
ther increase a little later on. 

The present schedule of wages in Kan- 
sas City mills, effective since last July, 
is as follows, being in cents per hour, on 
basis of an eight-hour day: bolters, 567%, ; 
grinders, 71% ($34.50 per week); smut- 
ters, 5334; head packers, 70; flour pack- 
ers, 65; feed packers, 60@65; oilers and 
roll tenders, 5114@571,; sweepers, 50; 
warehousemen, 521/,. 

Information received from interior 
points, and particularly from millers lo- 
cated along the Missouri River, indicates 
that substantial advances will also be put 
into effect there. While mill wages al- 
ready are fairly high, owners are taking 


WV the jearly-sowed. 


into consideration the added cost of liv- 
ing, and particularly the high prices now 
granted to common labor in the South- 
west. Here in Kansas City ordinary la- 
bor on construction work has been ad- 
vanced to 75c per hour, and it already is 
certain that at least 70c per hour will be 
paid for harvest labor in the Southwest 
within the next few weeks. Mill work- 
ers in this territory are apparently quite 
contented just now, and there appears 
to be little prospect of immediate dis- 
turbance through activity of the union. 
R. E, Srerxrne. 





ESTIMATES HARVEST NEEDS 


Farm Service Bureau Surveys Labor Situa- 
tion in Southwest—To Inaugurate 
System of Distribution 


Kansas Crry, Mo., May 15.—A. L. 
Barkman, director of the tenth labor 
clearance district of the farm service 
section of the federal-Missouri bureau 
of labor, Kansas City; started a survey 
this week of the harvest situation in the 
Southwest with the view of inaugurating 
a systematic distribution of harvest 
hands. Mr. Barkman is now in Texas, 
from which section the first call for help 
will come. It is thought that this state 
will need more than the ordinary assist- 
ance in harvesting its crop. From Texas 
he will continue his survey through Okla- 
homa and Kansas. It is too early to esti- 
mate the available supply of labor, but 
reports from many sections of the coun- 
try indicate a greater scarcity than at 
the corresponding time last year. 

In a bulletin estimating the wheat 
acreage to be harvested in several of the 
southwestern states Mr. Barkman placed 
Kansas at the head with 7,391,716 acres, 
which is in excess of the 1918 crop by 
1,000,000 acres. Oklahoma is estimated 
at 2,250,000 acres, Nebraska slightly in 
excess of 3,000,000, and Missouri at 2,- 
600,000. 

R. E. Srerxrnce. 





Results of New York Oats Test 

Rocnester, N. Y., May 15.—Following 
tests made on varieties of oats raised ex- 
tensively in this district, the New York 
State College of Agriculture asserts that 
the side oats, or horse-mane variety, are 
uniformly low in yield when compared 
with the tree, or panicle, type. A large 
of tests were made last season 
although it was a poor season for 
Shere, in fact probably the poorest in 

yrars. the panicle type was uniformly 
SU 






rior to the side oats. Further, late- 
wed oats were poor as compared with 


T. W. Kwapp. 
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\\ Southwestern League Meeting 


Kansas Crry, Mo., May 15.—The date 
of the special meeting of the Southwest- 
ern Millers’ League, originally called for 
May 26, has been changed to Tuesday, 
May 25. The alteration in the date was 
made because of conflict with the an- 
nual meeting of the Kansas Grain Deal- 
ers’ Association at Wichita on May 
26-28. A very large attendance of south- 
western millers is expected at the meet- 


ing here. 
R, E. Srerzrne. 





Co-operative Marketing Bill 

Wasurnoton, D. C., May 15.—Farm- 
ers’ representatives are continuing their 
agitation for action at this session of 
Congress on the Volstead bill to legalize 
co-operative marketing of agricultural 
products. Congressman Volstead, of Min- 
nesota, author of the pending measure, 
appeared before the rules committee of 
the House, yesterday, to urge a special 
rule to make immediate consideration of 
the legislation possible. 

The Minnesota representative said that 
the bill did not propose to extend any 
special privileges or immunities to farm- 
ers, but merely placed them on the same 
footing with corporations doing a much 
larger business. He said that farmers’ 
co-operative organizations have been 
threatened with prosecution, and that his 
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measure ought to be adopted at once to 
remove that possibility. 

It is expected that the rules: committee 
of which Congressman Campbell, of 
Kansas, is chairman, will report out 
special rule for the consideration of the 
Volstead proposal some time next week. 

Joun J. Marrrnay, 





MILLERS’ COMMITTEE NAMED 


President Goetzmann, of Federation, Ap. 
points Representatives of General Com. 
mittee on Decontrol Plans 


A. L. Goetzmann, president of the 
Millers’ National Federation, has ip- 
pointed as members of the general com- 
mittee that will consider grain and 1)jlj- 
ing problems incident to decontro! on 
June 1, the following millers: H. §, 
Helm, chairman, Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., Minneapolis; B. W. Marr, Gwinn 
Milling Co., Columbus, Ohio, and Cha-les 
L. Roos, Hunter Milling Co., Well 
ton, Kansas. 

A conference of the committee of 16, 
also proyided for at the conference of 
millers, grain dealers and bankers in 
Chicago on May 7, comprising two mv in- 
bers from each of the eight leading gr iin 
exchanges, was held in Chicago on Mon- 
day of this week, when plans for reopen- 
ing wheat-trading were discussed. There 
will be a conference with the gen ral 
committee later. The committee of 1¢ 
follows: 

Chicago Board of Trade, L. F. Gates, 
E. D. McDougal; Duluth Board of 
Trade, B. Stockman, Stanley Ferguson; 
Kansas City Board of Trade, George H. 
Davis, George S. Carkener; Minneapolis 
Chamber of Commerce, J. H. MacMillan, 
H. S. Helm; Milwaukee Chamber of 
Commerce, H. M. Stratton, Hugo Stol- 
ley; Omaha Grain Exchange, J. W. 
Holmquist, O. M. Smith; St. Louis Mer- 
chants’ Exchange, Marshall Hall, E. C. 
Andrew; Toledo Produce Exchange, K. 
D. Keilholtz, David Anderson. 


o~ 
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Missouri Grain Dealers Meet 

Kansas City, Mo., May 15.—The Mis- 
souri Grain Dealers’ Association close: a 
two-day session here yesterday with the 
election of the following officers: J. J. 
Culp, Warrensburg, Mo., president; R. 
S. Hays, Sweet Springs, Mo., vice-presi- 
dent; W. W. Pollock, Mexico, Mo., treas- 
urer; M. U. Norton, Mexico, Mo., secre- 
tary. The grain dealers passed resolu- 
tions opposing any extension of the whicat 
guaranty, condemning alleged activity of 
the Bureau of Markets for invading pri- 
vate business, and indorsing the bill now 
before Congress to reimburse those who 
suffered losses on wheat in 1917, when the 
government price was established. The 
convention ¢losed with a banquet given 
by the Kansas City Board of Trade. 

R, E. Srerxine. 





French Wheat Crop 

New York, N. Y., May 15.—A Paris 
dispatch printed in one of the New York 
daily newspapers this week stated that, 
according to French agricultural experis, 
the French wheat crop was so good tht 
it would come close to meeting the n- 
tion’s full requirements for the coming 
year. 

The official figures, it was said, showed 
that more than 12,350,000 acres had been 
sown to wheat, and the French depart- 
ment of agriculture estimated this should 
produce 260,000,000 bus wheat, leaving 
only about 3,700,000 bus to be imported. 

In discussing this matter with C. K. 
Machwurth, manager for A. Ravaid, 
Paris, and who has recently arrived in 
this country, the correnpondent for The 
Northwestern Miller learned that, if this 
dispatch reflected present exact conii- 
tions, there must have been a very sudd-n 
change for the better. Mr. Machwurth 
stated that, when he left France, conci- 
tions were not nearly so good as this 1¢- 
cent report would indicate. 

W. QUACKENBUSH. 





Elevator Struck by Lightning 

NasHvitte, Tenn., May 15.—Heavy 
damage by fire resulted to the Edgar 
Morgan Co., of Memphis, when its grain 
elevator was struck by lightning. The 
loss was estimated at $150,000, covered 
by insurance. The plant is almost a to- 
tal loss. Two workmen were injured. 
Joun Lerren. 
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RAILWAYS MAKE PLEA FOR RELIEF 
UNDER NEW TRANSPORTATION ACT 


Wasntncton, D. C., May 15.—The 
railroads of the country today made an 
appeal to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to exercise immediately its emer- 
gency powers under the new transporta- 
fion act to relieve the growing car short- 
age which threatens to cause food fam- 
ines in various sections of the country. 
The car shortage situation was the sub- 
ject-matter of a conference between 
northwestern grain and live-stock inter- 


ests and the Commerce Commission last 


ween. 

The railroads stated that the present 
transportation situation demanded fully 
as heroic measures as were taken by the 
federal government during the war. to 
expedite movement of necessary food 
and war materials. The railroads, it 
was stated, are powerless to act to meet 


the situation, without the authority of 

the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Thomas De Witt Cuyler, chairman of 

the Association of Railway Executives, 


made the following statement: 

“There exists today a menacing short- 
age of cars and transportation, due to 
restricted building of equipment during 
the war; to the unusual degree of equip- 
ment requiring repair; to the wide dis- 
persion of equipment — the period 
of ‘ederal control; to the heavy traffic 
in kinds of commodities; and all of 


these elements greatly complicated and 
empliasized by the recent switchmen’s 
strike. In the opinion of the railroad 
companies, the situation is such as to 
warrant and require emergency action 
similar to that taken when this country 
entered the war. 


CANNOT HELP THEMSELVES 


Without the exercise by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission of its emergency 
powers, the railroad companies are them- 
selves not able to afford the relief neces- 
sary, because they are subject to general 
laws, federal and state, governing trans- 
portation, and cannot legally prefer 
traffic except under very limited condi- 
t 


sections of the country, or commodities. 
The unauthorized switchmen’s | strike, 
idded to the general scarcity of labor, 
reduced available operating forces so 
that all of the transportation needed, in- 
cluding the movement of empty cars, 
cannot now be supplied. As a result the 
food and fuel situation is assuming 
threatening proportions, increasing the 
cost of living and affecting the banking 

credit conditions throughout the 
country in a manner requiring imme- 
diate relief. 

“The emergency powers referred to 

e granted to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission by section 402 of the trans- 

tation act. These powers must be 
exercised in order to establish necessary 

it preference and priority in the 
movement of food, fuel, and other vital 
commodities essential under present con- 
ditions. They are also required to secure 
the movement between designated rail- 
roads of empty grain, refrigerator, open 
top and other cars needed to accomplish 
the movement of the particular commodi- 
ties which they are designed to transport. 

“A petition was filed, signed by a num- 

r of important railroad companies, in- 
chiding the Southern Pacific Co., the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 
Co., the Northern Pacific Railway Co., 
the Pere Marquette Railway Co., the St. 
Louis-San Francisco Railway Co., the 
Chicago & North Western Railway Co., 

e Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 
vay Co. the New York Central Lines, 
the Boston & Maine Railroad, the Penn- 
ylvania Railroad Co., the Norfolk & 
Western, the Illinois Central Railroad 
Co., the Atlantic Coast Line Railroad 
Co., the Philadelphia & Reading Rail- 
road Co., and the El Paso & South West- 
ern Railroad Co., formally asking, on 
behalf of those companies and others, 
the relief to present operating conditions 
which can only be given by the exercise 
of the emergency powers of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission.” 

It is understood that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission holds that its 
powers under the transportation act are 
not sufficiently broad to meet the situa- 


is, nor discriminate between shippers, . 


tion along the lines suggested by the 
railroads. It has no authority, it main- 
tains, to execute the arbitrary scheme of 
transportation priorities which the rail- 
roads say ought to be invoked now, as 
was the case during the war. 

Joun J. Marrinan. 


Car Allotment Ordered 

Cuicaco, Inu., May 15.—An order has 
been issued for eastern roads to give the 
western and northwestern lines 20,000 
cars for moving grain. Eastern lines are 
to send six solid trains daily to the West. 
It is expected that between 300 and 400 
cars are to be given western lines each 
day. Officials of western roads estimate 
that it will take between two and three 
months to complete the order. They do 
not, however, believe that it will ever be 
filled in its entirety, and say that it will 
probably be about the same as all previ- 
ous orders, of which 25 to 50 per cent 
were executed, A traffic official says that, 
until there is a free interchange of busi- 
ness by all railroads, there can be no gen- 
eral improvement in the boxcar situation. 

The outlook for the movement of 
freight on eastern and western railroads 
is not at all promising. The switchmen’s 
strike is not settled, although the rail- 
roads are working more crews, but they 
are largely short, some of the roads hav- 
ing not more than 60 to 75 per cent of 
the necessary supply. It is said that 
many thousand cars of freight await un- 
loading in the Chicago district, one esti- 
mate being 100,000 cars. A statement 
printed within the last few days, coming 
from the freight traffic managers, ex- 
pressed these opinions: “The switchmen 
are not returning to work. They are 
working in factories. Officers of the 
railroads here are doing the switching. 
They must neglect their other work. 
That condition cannot long endure.” 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, 
the Chicago & North Western and the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy roads have 
put in preference orders on grain. The 
St. Paul’s order is to run from May 10 
to May 20, the North Western’s is to 
terminate May 25. The Burlington has 
had a preferential order in for several 
weeks, Grain cars in grain-producing 
territory must be confined to loading 
grain and grain products. If any sur- 
plus cars are available, disposition notice 
is to be given at once. The plan is to 
move every car of grain possible during 
the next 10 days. There is a lot of last 
year’s grain still to move, the railroad 
order says, which it is anxious to clean 
up. 

C. H, CHarren. 


Production Seriously Curtailed 

Torevo, On1o, May 15.—Any improve- 
ment in the car and transportation situa- 
tion is so slow and slight as to be scarce- 
ly noticeable. The entire district from 
Pittsburgh to Detroit is severely af- 
fected, with production and movement in 
all lines seriously curtailed. Steel mills 
have reduced operation, and cars when 
loaded are not moved; building trades 
are suffering for supplies, and practically 
all industries are kept on the ragged 
edge for their coal supply. 

It is reported that only 30 per cent of 
the coal mines in Ohio are operating. 
The situation has become so desperate 
that the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has appealed to the mayors of cities 
in the Middle West to co-operate in re- 
lieving congestion in railroad yards, and 
various local committees of business men 
are being appointed to look after this. 

Although the movement of ore and 
grain on the Great Lakes is light, cargoes 
are arriving faster than the railroads can 
take care of them. The expense of op- 
erating the boats on the lakes is so ex- 
tremely heavy that there is delay in the 
making of freight contracts until condi- 
tions become more settled. 

W. H. Wiearn, Jr. a 


To Ask Indictment of Switchmen 
Rocuester, N. Y., May 15.—In his 
charge to the federal grand jury, at the 
May opening of the United States dis- 
trict court, in this city, Judge John R. 


Hazel created considerable interest, when, 
in defining the law in the Lever act, he 
announced that the government would 
ask for indictment of 1,600 switchmen 
concerned in the recent “outlaw” switch- 
men’s strike in Buffalo and this district. 

“It is common knowledge that these 
men have struck,” said Judge Hazel. 
“Whether they have combined with the 
purpose of interfering with transporta- 
tion of foods or other necessities of life 
is to be determined. I understand that 
only 50 per cent of normal freight is 
moving. The government has the right 
to investigate and find where the fault 
lies, either with employees or employers, 
persons or corporations. It matters not 
whether employees have real or fancied 
grievances; if they have struck with the 
intention of interfering with transporta- 
tion, they have violated the law. The 
Clayton act gives them the right to strike 
to better themselves, but the Lever act 
modifies and supercedes the former. 
While we are not fighting the enemy, the 
United States Supreme Court has decid- 
ed that we are not at peace until de- 
mobilization is ordered by the President.” 

T. W. Kwapp. 





Douglas W. Lackey Resigns 

Cuicaco, Inu., May 18.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—Douglas W. Lackey, secretary 
and treasurer of the American Corn 
Millers’ Federation, Chicago, has resigned 
his position, to take effect June 1. T. M. 
Chivington, sales-manager of the Wathen 
Milling Co., Louisville, Ky., has been 
named as Mr. Lackey’s successor. Mr. 
Lackey will take a vacation for a month 
or so, motoring in the South. He has no 
final plans for his future. He has made 
an excellent officer for the association 
since its formation. C. H. CHaten. 





Verdict Against Quaker Oats Co. 


Boston, Mass., May 15.—A verdict of 
$12,900 was given to Lester Tompkins, 
of Concord, Mass., May 10, against the 
Quaker Oats Co., by a jury in the su- 
perior civil court, Cambridge, Mass. 

Mr. Tompkins is a _widely-known 
breeder of Rhode Island Red poultry, 
and he sued the Quaker Oats Co., charg- 
ing that poultry food bought by him in 
1918 from the company contained salt, 
and that the food killed 1,177 birds in 
his flocks, Louis W. DePass. 


763 
HOLLAND READY TO BUY 


Government Will Be in Market on Direct 
Purchase Basis May 18, Through 
New York Agent 


New York, N. Y., May 15.—The Hol- 
land government announces that it 
will be in the market for flour on the 
direct purchase basis, May 18, and of- 
fers may be made through William H. 
Mueller & Co., Inc., Produce Exchange, 
New York City. 

W. QuacKENBUSH, 





Four-Power Banking Group 


Wasurncton, D. C., May 15.—After 
nearly two years of negotiation, the 
governments of the United States, Eng- 
land, France and Japan have agreed to 
accept the plan proposed by this coun- 
try for the formation of a four-power 
banking group to collaborate in the ex- 
tension of loans to China. 

Each government has authorized the 
formation of a banking group of its own 
citizens to co-operate with similarly or- 
ganized banking groups composed of citi- 
zens of the three other governments. 
These banking groups will receive the 
diplomatic support of their respective 
governments. ‘The terms and conditions 
of future loans will be subject to the 
approval of the governments. 

Joun J. Marrinan. 





Exchange and the French Crops 


The prospects of a bumper crop in 
France this year, which may largely re- 
duce the importation of foodstuffs, the 
improved condition of the French treas- 
ury, due to the growing excess of tax 
receipts over the estimates, and the pur- 
chase of French mining and other indus- 
trial shares by American and British 
investors, are given in European financial 
circles as the principal reasons for the 
sharp decline last week in the value of 
the dollar from 17 to 15 francs. 

Paris banleers say they do not expect 
a further radical change in the relative 
values of the franc and dollar for the 
pound, since the principal determining 
element in the depreciation of the franc, 
which was the balance of trade against 
France, is not likely to be greatly modi- 
fied for some time. 











ERMINAL CONGESTION IN NEW YORK 


BRINGS CITY NEAR FLOUR FAMINE 


New York, N. Y., May 15.—The move- 
ment organized by the Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation of New York, together with other 
large commercial bodies, to combat the 
truckmen who are preventing the free 
movement of the city’s supply of goods 
from the piers, is taking on quite definite 
form, and it is expected that it soon will 


‘be making itself felt. 


J. C. Lincoln, traffic-manager of the 
Merchants’ Association, has worked out 
the plans, and does not intend to enter 
the fight unprepared. Plenty of trucks 
are obtainable, and there is no trouble 
about financing the movement, but all 
of the details are not yet complete. 

The merchants’ plan includes prepara- 
tions to protect the men employed on 
the trucks. The police have been asked 
to co-operate and, in addition, a special 
bureau will be established to take up all 
reports of violence against the non-union 
drivers. Several such reports have al- 
ready been received, although they have 
not been confirmed by the committee. 
Other reports, also unverified, have come 
to the committee that shippers employ- 
ing independent shipping facilities to take 
goods to the coastwise piers are being 
boycotted by truck-owners who are re- 
fusing to take goods even to places where 
strikes are not in progress. 

Rice dealers, who say they have goods 
worth millions of dollars tied up on the 
coastwise piers, are attempting to settle 
the strike of the longshoremen. A com- 
mittee, with John Russ, of the Standard 
Rice Co., as chairman, met agents of the 
steamship lines last week and arranged 
for a subsequent meeting between the 
steamship representatives and the strik- 


ers. 
The flour distributors and bakers are 


now beginning to feel the real serious- 
ness of this situation and, as stated in 
last week’s issue of The Northwestern 
Miller, a condition bordering on famine 
is close at hand. Some bakers are pick- 
ing up small lots wherever they can find 
them on the New York side of the river, 
but it is serious cause for complaint to 
have to pay high prices for these small 
lots when hundreds of carloads of lower- 
priced flour are being held up in de- 
livery. 

The Grain Corporation has come to the 
rescue by notifying bakers who have ap- 
pealed to the organization within the last 
few days for relief from the flour short- 
age occasioned by the strike and trans- 
portation situation, that it would supply 
their immediate needs by selling truck- 
load lots out of the stocks reserved for 
export now in storage in Brooklyn and 
Manhattan, and any baker whose stocks 
run short will be supplied upon appli- 
cation to the Corporation. 

W. QuacKENBUSH. 


Flour for Boston by Boat 

Burra, N. Y., May 15.—Millers have 
been looking for canal-boats or any kind 
of craft that would carry flour to the 
East, either by the barge or the Welland 
Canal route. The Washburn-Crosby Co. 
secured the steamer Lake Alva, which 
arrived here this week and which was 
built by the United ‘States Shipping 
Board at one of the lake ports last win- 
ter. The Alva is now loading 15,000 
bbls flour, and will proceed through the 
Welland Canal to Boston, where she will 
be unloaded for the local and New Eng- 
land trade. The cost comes high, but the 
flour is badly needed there. 

E. Banoasser. 
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~ MR. HOUSER EXONERATED BY INQUIRY 





Attorney General Palmer Announces That Charges of Spokane Grand Jury 
Against Grain Corporation Official Were Proved by 
Federal Investigation to Be False 


Max H. Houser, second vice-presi- 
dent of the United States Grain 
x gen has been exonerated from 
public accusations made against him by 
a Spokane grand jury. Attorney Gen- 
eral Palmer has announced that no sub- 
stantiation could be found for the charge 
that Mr. Houser used his office to manip- 
ulate grain prices and reap immense 
profits. 

The federal investigation was made at 
Mr. Houser’s request, after the Spokane 
jury had made public its accusations, al- 
though no indictment had been returned. 
United States Attorney Humphries, 
Portland, Oregon, was designated to con- 
duct the investigation, and his findings, 
together with a report by George R. 
Mayo, special accountant for the De- 

artment of Justice, are now made public 

Mr. Palmer. 

The following summary of the results 
of this investigation was submitted by 
Mr. Humphries: ‘ 

“Max H. Houser was accused in a spe- 
cial report by the grand jury at Spokane 
of having made improper use of his po- 
sition with the United States Grain Cor- 
poration, to the end that immense profits 
were made by the Portland Flouring Mills 
Co. and the Pacific Grain Co. No in- 
dictment was returned. Mr. Houser 
owns these two companies and their sub- 
sidiary companies. They do a business 
exceeding $50,000,000 annually. Mr. 
Houser is vice-president of the Grain 
Corporation, and has charge of zone 10, 
which includes Oregon, Washington and 
Idaho. 

“Under instructions from the attorney- 

neral, I have investigated this matter. 

nquiry has been made into all facts as- 

serted as supporting the charges con- 
tained in the special report. All rumors 
which have come to my attention have 
been traced. Inquiry was made, with ac- 
cess to all the books and records of these 
companies, to income tax reports and to 
bank records and statements, with the 
assistance and co-operation of George 
R. Mayo, special bank accountant, who 
was sent from New York specially to do 
this work. Inquiry was made among the 
competitors in grain and milling of Mr. 
Houser’s companies, and in all places 
where information might be expected. 

“J find that Mr. Houser personally and 
through his companies did not make im- 
mense profits. The profits were small. 
There was no violation of law, nor im- 
proper use by Mr. Houser of his posi- 
tion, and no evidence of manipulation of 
wheat prices by officials of the Grain 
Corporation. On the contrary, the evi- 
dence indicates that Mr. Houser sacri- 
ficed his time and business to the work 
of the Grain Corporation. 

“It was asserted that Mr. Houser had 
caused the publication in newspapers, 
Aug. 9, 1919, of an article saying that 
wheat-growers who did not sell would. be 
liable to prosecution. Such an article 
was published. Some growers were un- 
doubtedly influenced by it to sell. There 
is no evidence that Mr. Houser either in- 
spired or approved the article. As soon 
as it came to his notice, he denied it posi- 
tively, and sent a bulletin of denial to all 
newspapers in zone 10. 

“The charges made by the grand jury 
reflecting on Mr. Houser are all summed 
up in the statement that he was able, by 
reason of his position with the Grain 
Corporation, to manipulate and operate 
his mill and grain companies to an im- 
mense profit to himself and associates. 
These charges are without foundation. I 
have not attempted to pass on the rec- 
ommendation made by the grand jury 
to the President and to Congress.” 

In addition to the foregoing summary 
of Mr. Humphries’ report, the following 
is a summary of the report made by Mr. 


va 

final analysis of my investigation 
as to Max H. Houser, second vice-presi- 
dent of the United States Grain Cor- 
poration, and his activities in the grain 


and business is summed up in 
the fi paragraph: 


“Mr. Houser’s grain and milling inter- 
ests represent an invested capital of 
$3,720,000, and are capitalized for this 
amount. During the six months ending 
Dec. 31, 1919, the net profits of all these 
interests were $179,106.16, equal to 44% 
per cent on the total capital stock. 

“The charges contained in the grand 
jury report are herewith stated separate- 
ly, together with the result of the inves- 
tigation as to each specific charge: 

“The majority of the mills in the 
Northwest are owned by a half dozen 
concerns.’ The investigation shows that 
there are in the zone comprising Wash- 
ington, Oregon, and Idaho, 1,086 licensed 
warehousemen, grain dealers and bro- 
kers; also 273 mills, with 232 different 
owners. 

“*We believe that 85 per cent of the 
1919 wheat crop went into the hands of 
these half dozen grain corporations and 
was purchased prior to Oct. 15, before 
any material advance in price.’ (a) It is 
very likely true that 85 per cent of the 
wheat crop of 1919 was sold by the farm- 
ers previous to Oct. 15, if the price was 
satisfactory. (b) The _ investigation 
shows that the six large concerns men- 
tioned, purchased only 40 per cent of the 
crop during the entire season. (c) The 
Pacific Grain Co. paid, in August, pre- 
miums from 13c to 18c, from 13¢ to 20c 
in September, and from lé6c to 28c in 
October. 

“*These grain companies have been able 
to advance the price by sales to each 
other, and through manipulation.” ‘The 
records of the Pacific Grain Co. do not 
show any manipulation. It sold wheat 
to nine grain companies, but there were 
no repurchases, with the exception of 
one lot of 15,000 bus. 

“‘Although the greater part of the 
wheat was purchased around $2.07, etc.’ 
The average price paid for hard wheat 
by the Pacific Grain Co. was $2.172, coun- 
try basis, equal to $2.413 No. 1, coast, 
sacked basis, and for soft wheat $2.024, 
country basis, equal to $2.264 No. 1, 
coast, sacked basis. 

“The grain companies are selling 
wheat to their own milling concerns at 
the prevailing market price. The 12,- 
000,000 bus of wheat purchased by the 
Pacific Grain Co. were sold at an aver- 
age advance of 1.4c over the coast price 
(i.e. the price paid the farmer brought 
to a No. 1, coast, sacked basis). 

“Their own mills are asserting the 
right to manufacture flour on the basis 
of this price (prevailing market price),’ 
Investigation of the books of the Port- 
land Flouring Mills Co. shows that the 
prices of flour were not based on the 
prevailing market price, but rather on 
the actual cost of the wheat. 

“Two general statements covering these 
charges of the grand jury would be: (1) 
That the Pacific Grain Co. sold to the 
United States Grain Corporation at the 
government basic price 65 per cent of all 
the hard, and 40 per cent of all the soft, 
wheat bought by the Grain Corporation, 
amounting, in all, to 1,300,000 bus—and 
it is hard to reconcile this with the 
charges made that Mr. Houser and his 
grain company anticipated a material ad- 
vance in price. (2) That Mr. Houser’s 
personal wealth and credit were not used 
to anything like their full extent, proven 
by his having financed, in 1916-17, 31,- 
000,000 bus of wheat.” 

Commenting upon the findings of the 
federal investigator, Julius H. Barnes 
said in an interview with the press at 
Duluth: 

“The report was a complete vindica- 
tion, and has been made with more than 
usual care and over a considerable length 
of time, because it did not seem possible 
a public body would utter such a charge 
without any basis whatever in fact; yet 
the most careful investigation fails to 
disclose any ground whatever for such 
statements as were made by the grand 
jury, protected by the immunity granted 
such bodies, proper enough but for that 
very reason imposing the responsibility 


for care and full investigation before 
making any charges.” : 


“Without Foundation in Fact” 

Sgattix, WasH., May 15.—The finding 
of the United States attorney at Port- 
land, appointed by Attorney General 
Palmer to investigate the charges made 
by the Spokane grand jury against M. H. 

ouser, vice-president United States 
Grain Corporation, that he improperly 
made use of his official position to reap 
immense profits, “were without founda- 
tion in fact,” is in accord with what was 
anticipated by the grain trade and mill- 
ing industry of the Pacific Northwest. 

The surreptitious and outrageous at- 
tack of the Spokane grand jury was nev- 
er given the slightest credence by those 
familiar with the wheat market condi- 
tions of this zone and with Mr. Houser’s 
administration of his office. With the 
uninformed general public, however, the 
charges worked a great injustice to him, 
tending to bring not only Mr. Houser, 
but the Grain Corporation, into disre- 
pute. Now that so high and disinterested 
a source as the federal Department of 
Justice has found the charges false, the 
grand jury stands discredited in the 
minds of all. 

Mr. Houser has had, as have all the 
vice-presidents of the Grain Corporation, 
most trying and exacting duties to per- 
form, being constantly exposed to the 
fire of opposing interests. Now that he 
is about to relinquish his official position, 
it is only fair to say that, throughout its 
administration, he has had the complete 
confidence of the grain trade and mill- 
ing industry that his official duties were 
being performed disinterestedly and with 
impartiality and fairness to all. 

W. C. Tirrany. 


GRONNA WILL “DO HIS BIT” 


North Dakota Senator Feels That His Coun- 
try Needs Him in Washington Another 
Term—Opposes Non-Partisan League 

Wasuinoton, D. C., May 18.—(Special 
Telegram)—Senator A. J. Gronna, of 
North Dakota, chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture, today de- 
clared war on the Non-partisan League 
and announced that, notwithstanding his 
intention not to seek re-election, he now 
proposed to go to the polls as a Republi- 
can to “help restore a just and safe gov- 
ernment for North Dakota.” Senator 
Gronna’s announcement of his candidacy 
for re-election was communicated in the 
following telegram sent to John Klauf, 
Jamestown, N. D: 

“Since the month of November last, I 
have repeatedly told intimate friends that 
my personal desire was to retire from 
public life, at least temporarily, I have 
therefore refrained from doing any po- 
litical work in the interest of my candi- 
dacy for re-election. I have not sent one 
single note to any one asking support at 
either of the conventions held in the 
state, and have heretofore assumed no 
responsibility for platforms adopted. 

“It seems that a few friends, actuated 
by the best motives, proposed my name 
at the Fargo convention. Personally I 
was not responsible for this action, and 
I should not and would not follow the 
leadership of Townley or Lemke. After 
advising with friends I feel it my duty 
to do my bit to help restore a just and 
safe government for North Dakota, and 
also help in the reconstruction work of 
our national government. 

“My associates in Congress, regardless 
of party, request me to do so; I there- 
fore announce my candidacy for re-elec- 
tion.” Joun J. Marrinan, 








Massachusetts Profits Inquiry 

Boston, Mass., May 15.—In order to 
obtain fresh information as to the mar- 
gin of profit being made by grocers on 
staple food products, the state commis- 
sion on necessaries of life is sending 
questionnaires to 7,000 grocers through- 
out the state requesting answers to ques- 
tions as to the cost and selling pricés of 
27 staples, including flour, rolled oats, 
corn meal, rice and bread. 

After obtaining the comparative fig- 
ures the commission says it will take 
prompt action. The commission next 
week will conduct a similar inquiry 
among wholesale food distributors. Evi- 
dence indicating undue profits on arti- 
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cles of food. will be turned over to the 
federal authorities for investigation. 
Louis W. DeP ss. 


EMPTY CARS GO WESTWARD 


Solid Trainloads Are Being Moved to Grain. 
Producing States, According to A». 
t by Co C Reto, 


Wasurneton, D. C., May 18.—(Sp cial 








- Telegram)—In response to urgent rv re- 


sentations from all sections of the c up. 
try regarding the critical transport: tion 
conditions which threaten both food and 
fuel famines in many localities, the [p- 
terstate Commerce Commission, ij: , 
statement issued here today, declares ‘hat 
everything possible is being done to re- 
lieve the situation. The statement /ol- 
lows: 

“The movement of empty boxcars, s ,it- 
able for transportation of grain, «on- 
tinues in large volume from New I ng- 
land and the Atlantic seaboard state. to 
the grain-producing regions of the cen- 
tral and northwestern states. These «ars 
are — moved in solid trainloads, ::n- 
der expedited orders, and their movenjecnt 
is being watched continually to avoid ny 
preventable delay in getting the eq ip- 
ment where it is most needed. Sinul- 
taneously there is a movement in the re- 
verse direction of trainloads of empty 
open-top cars suitable for coal-loading, 
from the Middle West to the coal-}ro- 
ducing sections of the East and South- 
east. 

“This expedited movement will be ¢on- 
tinued until a more proper balance of 
these classes of equipment is obtained, 
and should result in considerable relief 
both by providing foodstuffs and fuel 
where needed, and by easing the finan- 
cial strain resulting from long-continved 
ability to move these commodities. 

“Measures are under way for an in- 
tensive local study of the congested areas 
in important terminals and gateways, 
where, owing to the continuance of ex- 
treme unavoidable labor conditions and 
shortage of man power, or for other 
causes, the free movement of traffic is 
obstructed. This will permit the exervise 
of the emergency powers of the Commis- 
sion as to local situations in appropriate 
ways. 

“More than 100 inspectors of the I[n- 
terstate Commerce Commission are ac- 
tively in the field at the important ‘er- 
minals. There has been a general re- 
sponse by the state railway and puillic 
service commissions to the request of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for in- 
formation as to the conditions in each 
state. The state commissions are tendcr- 
ing the services of their inspectors to ¢o- 
operate with those of the interstate Com- 
merce Commission in the present emer- 
gency.” 

While up to this time emphasis |)as 
been laid publicly on the shortage of riil 
facilities for the movement of foodstu ‘ts, 
today coal operators and representati; es 
of the miners addressed appeals to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission which 
predicted that, unless the car shortage 
at the mines was relieved at once, there 
would be a serious fuel famine next win- 
ter. In a public statement, the National 
Coal Association declared that the car 
shortage at the mines was fast developing 
a “grave crisis involving the industrial 
life of the country.” Describing tra:s- 
portation needs of the coal industry, t/e 
association said: 

“Not only is the situation due to car 
shortage extremely critical in the E st 
and ‘Middle West, but disaster threatens 
industries in the entire Northwest. 0 
supply coal to the Northwest for next 
winter, about 30,000,000 tons of bitumin- 
ous coal from Pennsylvania, Ohio, West 
Virginia, Kentucky, and Tennessee must 
be shipped up the Great Lakes during 
the summer while navigatidn is opcn. 
While, up to this time, approximat:ly 
3,000,000 tons of this coal should have 
been shipped, the actual shipment by lake 
steamers has been less than 1,000,(00 
tons. This deficit in the lake movement 
might be made up in part by all-rail 
shipments from Tuinois and Indiana 
mines, but the latter have been running 
at less than 50 per cent of capacity, pri- 
marily on account of transportation (e- 
ficiencies. Because of this, the outlook 
in the Northwest for next winter is ¢x- 
tremely grave.” Jonn J. Marrinayn. 
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ihe flour trade, so far as spring wheat 
mills are concerned, is spotted. Most 
millcrs agree that demand has practically 
ceiscd, but a few, and among these are 
larce, important concerns, report im- 
proved inquiry and fair sales. In fact, 
buycrs are more aggressive than millers 
an’ show a disposition to contract for 
deterred shipment. 

nditions, however, are so uncertain 
that most mills have adopted what they 
term a safe, sane middle-of-the-road pol- 
icy. They have plenty of orders on their 
books, and are refusing further business 
unless accompanied by shipping direc- 





1 other words, new bookings are lim- 
ite? only by the ability of mills to ship. 
Without boxecars, mills cannot operate, 
| the supply of these seems to be 
inishing rather than _ increasing. 
Again, no one knows what will happen 
r June 1, and few millers care to 
e the chance of being caught with a 
volume of orders on hand. A fur- 
decline of the money market or a 
ik in prices could readily cause a 
ld of trouble at this time. Recent 
s of second clear, both domestic and 
ort account, have clarified the situa- 
on so far as this grade is concerned. 
irplus stocks have been absorbed, and 
st mills are out of the market. Prices 
a shade lower. Mills quote top fam- 
patent at $15.80@16.35 bbl, standard 
tent $15.20@16.10, bakers patent $14.60 
15.85, in 98-lb cottons; fancy clear 
1.40 bbl, first clear $10.25@10.75, in 
-lb jute sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 
7 * 


Chere was no change of importance in 
e millfeed market the past week. Prices 
continue at the same high level. Most 
f the business passing at present is on 
ed on track. It seems that jobbers are 
ling to pay any price for feed that 
n be moved at once. A sale of track 
in was reported made last Thursday at 
50 ton and several sales were made at 
1.50. Offerings of track sced are light, 
business is limited. Mills generally 
e disposing of the bulk of their output 
plit cars with flour. 
\ few of the local mills report increas- 
g inquiry for June shipment from job- 
s and some are supposed to have sold 
r quantities of middlings and red dog 
r this shipment at prevailing prices. 
a rule, however, jobbers are not dis- 
ed to take on supplies beyond imme- 
ite shipment under these unsettled 
conditions. They are playing safe and 
: operating on a conservative basis. 
‘tills quote bran at $53@54 ton, standard 
ddlings $58, flour middlings $63, red 
g $68, rye middlings $58, mixed feed 
*59@60.50, in 100-lb jute sacks, f.o.b. 
inneapolis. 
MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, repre- 
enting a weekly capacity of 546,000 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
‘orthwestern Miller: 
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Flour Pet. of 

output activity 

BS WOOK <epctnvittuasans 253,780 46 
ABt WOOK wcccsccesececce 268,265 49 
Year QQ icadspcsacegedss 374,555 69 
TWO years AGO .......00+% 212,445 41 
Three years ago ........+ 347,895 67 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 144% were in operation May 18: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Barber Milling Co.’s mill. 

Century Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A, 
C and F mills, 


* futures. 


Pillsbury Flour Mills Co, A, B and Lin- 
coln mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co., B mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A, B, C (one-half), 
and E mills. 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston mill. 

OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, and 
three from Iowa and Wisconsin, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller, with 
comparisons: 


Weekly 
No. capacity Output Pct. 
1920°...... 54 353,370 145,760 41 
Co ——— 54 353,370 214,295 60 
1920f...... 64 423,210 146,460 34 
*Week ending May 165. TWeek ending 
May 8. 


MINNFAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 

For the week ended Saturday, May 15, 
receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 














1920 1919 1918 1917 

Minneapolis ... 1,310 1,209 1,241 1,904 
Duluth ....... 558 115 13 786 
Totals ...... 1,868 1,324 1,264 2,689 


CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1919, to May 15, 
1920, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 
91,261 94,014 63,566 94,630 


Minneapolis .. 
14,273 87,802 16,882 30,948 


Duluth ....... 


Totals ...... 105,534 181,816- 80,447 125,578 
Elevator stocks at Minneapolis and 














Duluth, on May 15, in bushels (000’s 
omitted) were: 

1920 1919 1918 1917 

Minneapolis ... 6,429 7,924 56 «6, 975 

eRe 2,128 4,963 124 6,578 

Totals ....... 8,857 12,887 180 12,553 


CASH WHEAT AT MINNEAPOLIS 


The cash wheat market was easier the 
past week, and prices are down 5@10c 
bu on choice wheat and 15c on middle 
grades. The demand for spring wheat 
was not so brisk as during the previous 
week, and mills were inclined to bargain 
before they bought. Their bids, as a 
rule, were lower, and they generally got 
the wheat at their price. Offerings of 
choice wheat are limited, and holders had 
no difficulty in disposing of them to local 
mills. Lower and medium grades were 
inclined to drag on a few days. Eastern 
buyers were out of the market most of 
the week, which to some extent did away 
with the competition, causing prices to 
drop. They came in again on Friday, 
which created a better feeling and a firm 
undertone, but increased offerings the 
past few days offset this. No. 1 dark 
was quoted today at $3.15@3.40 bu; No. 
1 northern, $3.10@3.15. 

Winter wheat also was easier, and less 
interest was shown by mills in this va- 
riety. Prices are down about 5c for the 
week, Kansas No. 2 hard being quoted 
at $3.12@3.14 bu. 

COARSE GRAIN AT MINNEAPOLIS 

The coarse grain market was mixed the 
past week. On some days, prices were 
high, due to limited offerings and rail- 
road trouble. The past few days there 
was an easier feeling and, with the ex- 
ception of corn, all grain prices broke 
several cents. Better weather and re- 
ports of improved railroad conditions 
were factors. The feature of the market 
was the sharp advance in corn brought 
about by extremely light offerings and 
brisk demand. Prices went over the $2 
mark, for the first time on record. Clos- 
ing prices May 17: No. 3 yellow, $2.03 
@2.04 bu; No. 3 mixed, $2.01@2.02. 

Oats were firm, compared with the 
Offerings were moderate, and 
there was a fair demand from shippers 
and feeders. Closing prices May 17: No. 
3 white, $1.0614,@1.074% bu; No. 4 white, 
$1.081, @1.051,4. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Rye was in only fair demand. Mills 
were the chief takers. Outside and east- 
ern bids generally were out of line. No. 
2 closed at $2.15@2.16 bu. 

Barley offerings were light, and there 
was sufficient demand from outside malt- 
sters to absorb everything offered. No 
special feature to the market. Closing 
range, $1.45@1.78 bu. 


FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 


Flaxseed was less active and prices 
were easier the last week. Crushers 
showed little interest in the light offer- 
ings. No. 1 is quoted around $4.60@4.65 

yu 


The oil meal market is quiet, and very 
few new bookings were made by mills 
the past week. May and the early part 
of June are always considered a quiet 
period for oil meal, and this year is no 
exception. Business, however, is normal 
for this time of year. Shipping direc- 
tions have also fallen off, but as the car 
situation is as bad as ever, mills are not 
showing any anxiety-in this respect. In 
fact, they have all that they can take 
care of under present conditions. Ship- 
ments of Argentine seed are still being 
held up in New York, although there has 
been an improvement in the past few 
days. One local mill reports that it is 
receiving shipments of Argentine seed 
through the Gulf ports, and much better 
time is being made. Two ships have al- 
ready been unloaded there. Mills quote 
oil meal at $65 ton, f.o.b. Minneapolis, 
for prompt shipment. A few are also 
quoting June forward at that range, but 
the general quotation is $68 ton for this 
shipment. 


PROTEST AGAINST BONUS TAX PLAN 


The proposition to tax future trades 
in grain or grain products to raise money 
for the payment of a national soldiers’ 
bonus does not meet with the approval of 
Minneapolis grain men. ‘They believe 
that such a tax would prove a handicap 
in the way of trade development that 
would be hard to overcome. Consequent- 
ly, numerous telegrams protesting against 
the plan have been sent to Washington. 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO, EXPANDING 

The Bemis Bro. Bag Co. is to begin 
work at once on a substantial addition 
to its Minneapolis plant. It will be seven 
stories high, of concrete and brick con- 
struction, and will cost approximately 
$250,000. The company recently acquired 
property adjoining its plant, and now 
owns an entire half block. 

LOCAL AND PERSONAL 

A stronger undertone is noticeable 
in screenings. 

H. A. Strom, feed jobber at Elgin, 
Ill, was in Minneapolis May 14. 

Mill oats are strong at 97@99c bu, 
bulk, f.o.b. Minneapolis, for the better 
grades, 

Fred C. Ropte, manager feed depart- 
ment, Meinrath Brokerage Co., Minneap- 
olis, has returned from a two weeks’ trip 
in the East. 

Julius H. Barnes, United States Wheat 
Director, was a visitor in Minneapolis 
between trains on May 13. While here 
he conferred with several local grain 
dealers. 

The Ebner Milling Co.’s plant at Wa- 
dena, Minn., has been sold to the Equity 
Creamery, Shipping & Milling Associa- 
tion of that place. The new owners will 
take possession on July 1. 

Northwestern agricultural interests are 
again urging citizens to destroy barberry 
bushes, to prevent wheat rust this year. 
Good work along this line was accom- 
plished during the last two seasons. 

Numerous mill machinery men have 
been at Bismarck in the last week rela- 
tive to the contract for machinery for the 
proposed mill which the state of North 
Dakota is to build at Grand Forks. 

July 7-9 are the dates set for the an- 
nual convention of the Tri-State Grain 
Shippers’ Association in Minneapolis. It 
is expected that several men of national 
importance will speak at the meeting. 

R. E. Williams, of Williams & Holt, 
Lancaster, Pa., while in Minneapolis last 
week made arrangements to represent the 
Greenleaf Milling Co., of Minneapolis. 
From here Mr. Williams went to the 
Southwest to confer with his mill con- 
nections there. 
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The State Board of Control, St. Paul, 
Minn., will open bids on May 2 for 
1,850 bbls straight flour for various state 
institutions. A 10-lb sample should be 
sent to Professor C. H. Bailey, Univer- 
sity Farm, St. Paul, Minn., for analysis 
and baking test. 

Harry S. Helm, of the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., and J. H. MacMillan, of the 
Cargill Elevator Co., represented the 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce at the 
conference in Chicago yesterday to devise 
means to bring about future trading on 
exchanges after the government wheat 
guaranty expires May 31. 

Iver P. Schei, formerly with the Battle 
Lake (Minn.) Milling Co., is now head 
miller for the Red River Milling Co. 
Fergus Falls, Minn. Mr. Schei still 
maintains his interest in the Battle Lake 
mill, but this plant is to be sold and it 
is understood that a deal is practically 
closed for the disposal of the mill. 

The United States Cereal Co., which is 
building a 2,500-bbl mill in Minneapolis, 
has taken out — for the construc- 
tion of the mill building proper. They 
call for an expenditure approximating 
$100,000. Concrete work on the first floor 
is now well advanced. The contract for 
the machinery has already been awarded 
to the Wolf Co. 

The Opsal-Fleming Co., flour and. feed, 
Minneapolis, has opened an office at 919 
New York Life Building, Kansas City, 
Mo. Fred J. Landon, who has had sev- 
eral years’ experience with both spring 
wheat and southwestern mills, will Be in 
charge of this office. The Opsal-Fleming 
Co. was organized in October, 1919, by 
Rudolph Opsal and Robert Fleming. 

A. D. Wilson, director of the agricul- 
tural extension division of the College 
of Agriculture, University of Minnesota, 
has been offered the post of assistant 
secretary of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture by Secretary E. T. 
Meredith. Mr. Wilson, however, has de- 
clined to accept the position, as he is 
more than satisfied wtih his work at the 
University. He was state food admin- 
istrator in Minnesota during the war. 

Effective May 17, W. R. Clark became 
domestic sales-manager for the Listman 
Mills, of La Crosse, Wis. Mr. Clark 
will have charge of sales in Wisconsin, 
Iowa, Minnesota, Illinois (except Chi- 
cago), Michigan (except Detroit), In- 
diana, Ohio, New York state (except the 
City of New York), New England states, 
Pennsylvania (except Philadelphia), 
West Virginia and Virginia. The com- 
pany’s business in Chicago, Detroit, New 
York City, Philadelphia and the southern 
states will remain in charge of C. J. 
Marboe as heretofore. 


The Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., Min- 
neapolis, has sold a large number of Car- 
ter disc separators lately. Among the 
most representative are the following: 
Quaker Oats Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
one machine; Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, four; Sheffield-King Mill- 
ing Co., Faribault, Minn., two; Armour 
Grain Co., Milwaukee, Wis., four; Ce- 
real Machine Co., Buenos Aires, Argen- 
tina, two; Duluth Universal Milling Co., 
Duluth, Minn., one; Hecker-Jones-Jewell 
Milling Co., New York City, one; Duluth- 
Superior Milling Co., Duluth, Minn., one. 





Corn Shipped Without Inspection 

Inpranapous, Inp., May 15.—Paul 
Kuhn, of Terre Haute, recently indicted 
by the United States grand jury in In- 
dianapolis on a charge of shipping grain 
in interstate commerce without having it 
inspected by federal inspectors, sur- 
rendered in this city, Friday, to Mark 
Storen, United States marshal. He gave 
bond of $1,000. 

Mr. Kuhn is the owner of several grain 
elevators, and has his grain supply head- 
quarters at Terre Haute. The indict- 
ment is in 27 counts, charging specifically 
that he shipped corn without having it 
inspected by government inspectors. 

William Dorgan, an employee of Mr. 
Kuhn, was arrested on a similar charge 
last week. 

Epwarp H. Ziecner. 





The Chamber of Commerce of New- 
castle-on-Tyne, England, is issuing a vol- 
ume in five languages descriptive of the 
we a of Durham and Northumber- 
and. 
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A very spotted demand, with no ap- 
parent relief from the car shortage, some- 
what improved shipping instructions, and 
a drop of approximately 10c bu in the 
price of milling wheat, were the features 
of the week in milling. 

The slow demand for flour is gouey 
attributed to the prevailing prices, whic 
are causing all branches of the trade to 
be very careful in their purchases. East- 
ern buyers seem to be bought ahead about 
six weeks or two months, having the flour 
either on hand or in transit: With much 
flour in transit, buyers are afraid to ex- 
tend their operations for fear of running 
into the new crop. Wheat-holders, how- 
ever, are anxious to dispose of their 
crop before the new crop comes on the 
market. Inquiry is for immediate con- 
sumption and to fill in between now and 
the time the 1920 crop becomes available. 

Prices are holding up fairly well on 
account of the inability of the railroads 
to move either wheat or flour. It is the 
opinion of many millers that a sharp 
break would occur if it became evident 
that an improvement would soon be ef- 
fected in the transportation situation. 
However, there is no prospect of such 
an occurrence in the Southwest at the 
present time. Patent is approximately 
the same as last week, with straight 
quoted at $13.50@14. Hard winter first 
clears are about 25c under last week, be- 
ing quoted at $11.25@12. 


MILLFEED 


Bran is still being offered here in very 
small quantities, with inquiry a little 
weaker than last week. Many mills are 
withholding quotations, but dealers are 
having less trouble to secure supplies. 
Bran is quoted at $54, sacked, per ton, 
with brown shorts at $56@58, and gray 
shorts at $59@60. White shorts, when 
offered, are quoted at $66@67. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


Output of Kansas City mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 96,600 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
This week .......+seeseeee 72,700 75 
EsMBt WOOK 2. ccccccccvscces 56,200 58 
ORD. co ctcceccccvcocccces 62,800 77 
Two years ago ....-.eseees 16,200 19 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 

Output of 88 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 

souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 

Kansas City, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 

This week ...... 430,170 255,541 59 
Last week ...... 430,170 229,631 53 
Year ago ....... 416,670 241,413 58 
Two years ago... 293,520 128,931 43 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 3,839 bbls this week, 4,314 last 
week, 12,230 a year ago and 10,414 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 12 report do- 
mestic business good, 44 fair, and 13 slow 
and quiet. 


NORTHWESTERN FEED COMPANIES COME 
HERE 


The Opsal-Fleming Co., feed jobbers, 
Minneapolis, has opened an office in Kan- 
sas City. F. J. Landon, until recently 
Wisconsin salesman for the St. Paul 
Milling Co., is in charge. This is the 
cdaied: Minneapolis feed house to open 
a Kansas City office this spring, and an- 
other concern in that market is known to 


be planning a southwestern branch to be 
established before harvest. 


NOTES 


A. Goodholm, Stillwater (Okla.) Mill- 
ing Co., called on the Kansas City trade 
this week. 

J. C. Mytinger, Wichita Mill & Eleva- 
tor Co., Wichita Falls, Texas, was in 
Kansas City this week. 


E. O. Moffatt, of the Moffatt Grain 
Co., Kansas City, expects to leave on an 
Alaskan tour next month. 


Charles F. Rock, attorney in fact for 
The Millers’ Exchange, Kansas City, 
spent the week in St. Louis. 


William Miller, of the Miller-David- 
son Flour Co., St. Louis, called on mill- 
ers here the first part of the week. 


R. B. Lang, sales-manager for the 
Oklahoma Mill Co., Kingfisher, Okla., 
was in Kansas City this week on his way 
to St. Louis. 

W. H. Harris and C, C. Ridick, W. H. 
Harris Grocery Co., Inc., Richmond, Va., 
flour dealers, called on Kansas City mill- 
ers this week. 

T. G. Schulze, a chemist for the Sea- 
board Milling Co., Kansas City, will rep- 
resent that firm in Indiana _ territory, 
beginning June 1. 

J. F. Schofield, Memphis, Tenn., man- 
ager of the southeastern branch of the 
Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., Kansas 
City, was in the company’s office here 
this week. 

Oklahoma wheat-growers recently fixed 
$6 a day as the uniform wage for har- 
vest labor this season. No certain num- 
ber of hours were specified as constitut- 
ing a day. 

R. G. Brisbie, who has been engaged in 
the flour business for the past 12 years, 
is now handling sales in eastern territory 
for the Larabee Flour Mills Corpora- 
tion, Kansas City. 

Charles L. Roos, secretary and sales- 
manager of the Hunter Milling Co., 
Wellington, Kansas, was here yesterday 
on his way to New Ulm, Minn., where his 
mother is critically ill. 

F. K. Pettus, formerly connected with 
the Shane Bros. & Wilson Co., Phila- 
delphia, is now employed in the sales de- 
partment of the Larabee Flour Mills 
Corporation, Kansas City. 

Fred C. Vincent, president of the Kan- 
sas City Board of Trade and vice-presi- 
dent of the Simonds-Shields-Lonsdale 
Grain Co., is at the Research Hospital 
here, recovering from an operation. 


C. B. Spaulding, secretary and man- 
ager of the New Century Co., Chicago 
representative for the Larabee Flour 
Mills Corporation, Kansas City, called at 
the home office of that company this 
week. 

George S. Carkener and George H. 
Davis will represent the Kansas City 
Board of Trade on the permanent com- 
mittee of 16 representatives of grain 
exchanges to formulate plans for reopen- 
ing trading in wheat futures. 

The Keystone Milling Co., Larned, 
Kansas, is erecting a large concrete 
tank to be used for tempering bins. 
This tank, which is divided into two bins 
with a capacity of 12,000-bus, will make 
a total storage for the Keystone com- 
pany of 175,000 bus. 

The Prairie Grove (Ark.) Milling Co. 
has placed a contract with H. C. Mals- 
ness, Kansas City, southwestern repre- 
sentative for Sprout, Waldron & Co.,, 
Muncie, Pa., for remodeling its 100-bbl 
mill. An-improved system and some 
new machinery will be installed. 

. D. F. Piazzek, Kansas City, second 
vice-president of the United States 


Grain Corporation, went directly from 
the recent Chicago conference to New 
Orleans, whence he sailed on a Gulf 
cruise given by C. B. Fox, second vice- 
president of the Corporation at New 
Orleans, .. 

Glen Walker, Fort Worth, Texas, sec- 
retary of the Millers’ Mutual Fire In- 
surance Co. of Texas, was in Kansas 
City this week on his way east, whence he 
will shortly sail for Switzerland to visit 
his mother and sister, who are residing 
in that country temporarily. Mr. Walk- 
er expects to be gone zbout two months. 


The capacity of. the mill of the Univer- 
sal Mill & Elevator Co., Claflin, Kansas, 
last year purchased by the owners of the 
Western Star Mill Co., Salina, Kansas, is 
to be increased from 300 bbls to 450. 
New machinery will be installed in the 
mill by Sprout, Waldron & Co., Muncie, 
Pa. The contract was placed with H. C. 
Malsness, Kansas City, the latter firm’s 
southwestern representative. 


The branch office of the Consolidated 
Flour Mills Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, 
just established at Memphis, Tenn., will 
be in charge of E. B. Daniels, for some 
time connected with the Consolidated 
company. The office will be located at 12 
Huling Street. A considerable stock of 
flour will be carried at Memphis, and 
three men will travel out of that office, 
covering the seven southeastern states 
east of the Mississippi River. 


The La Crosse (Kansas) Milling, 
Grain & Ice Co., formerly the La Crosse 
Milling Co., has been reorganized and the 
capital stock increased to $100,000. J. 
B. McClure, of the J. B. McClure Grain 
Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, was president 
of the La Crosse Milling Co. and will 
retain the same office with the new or- 
ganization. The capacity of the ‘mill 
will be increased from 125 to 300 bbls, 
the machinery to be furnished by the 
Nordyke & Marmon Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

The membership of the Kansas City 
Board of Trade will vote May 22 on an 
amendment to the constitution, intro- 
duced by the board of directors, defining 
the term “carload,” for future delivery 
to this market, of wheat at 1,400 bus, 
rye 1,500, and barley 1,700. Spot grain 
will consist of the contents of the car. 
According to another proposed amend- 
ment, when a car of millfeed, grain or 
seed is shipped to this market, contain- 
ing an amount in excess of that permit- 
ted by the initial carriers’ tariffs, thereby 
necessitating a transfer, the expense of 
such transfer will be charged to the sell- 
er, regardless of where the transfer may 
be made. 


WICHITA 


If there has been any change in mill- 
ing conditions during the past week it 
has not been for the better, although it 
is hard to realize that they could be much 
worse. According to reports by local and 
outside mills, near-by and local demand 
is quiet, as buyers can secure their sup- 
plies when need is urgent, and they are 
pursuing a hand-to-mouth policy. Re- 
mote markets are sending inquiries, and 
eastern jobbers are active, although the 
general tendency is to go slow, as the 
uncertainty of getting goods moving in 
any reasonable length of time is limiting 
trading. 

Advancing prices and the near ap- 
proach of the new winter wheat season 
are influencing the trade generally, and 
the mills are not urging sales or dis- 
posed to take on more contracts for de- 
ferred movement. The rail situation is 
perhaps more complicated than ever, with 
no relief in sight. Cars made empty by 
the mills at their elevators represent 
practically all of the railroad equipment 
being secured. 

There is a limited movement of clears 
and straights from this territory to the 
West Indies and South America. Re- 
ports indicate some inquiry from buy- 
ers in these markets, but the mills are not 
interested to any extent in booking busi- 
ness of this kind, on account of the very 
unsettled condition of affairs generally. 
Prices rage $14.60@15 for 95 per cent, 
basis 98- and 48-lb cottons, delivered 
Kansas City rate points. 

Millfeed demand is very erratic, al- 
though prices remain firm to a shade bet- 
ter for immediate or spot, with deferred 
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bookings advancing sharply every day, 
Many mills are still working ae Aves 
contracts, and are not in position to book 
straight car lots. Flour-buyers are tak- 
ing considerable feed in mixed cars with 
flour. 

Quotations: bran, $2.70@2.75; mill-rin, 
$2.85@2.90; gray shorts, $3.05@3.10,— 
for prompt shipment. 


NOTES 


F, O. Jones, sales-manager of the 
Wichita Flour Mills Co., returned Satir- 
day from a business trip to Oklahoma 
City. 

Ward Magill, secretary of the Kan- 
sas Milling Co., left Saturday on an ex- 
tended trip to Illinois, Ohio, Michigan 
and the Carolinas, 

C. M. Brown, sales-manager Mo:es 
Bros. Mills, Great Bend, Kansas, stopped 
for a day at Wichita on his return from 
a business trip in the north-central stat.s, 





EUROPEAN FLOUR MARKE’S 


Member of Netherlands Trade Makes Vai- 
able Suggestions for Furtherance of 
American Export Business 


Lonpon, Ene., April 26—A memb:r 
of the Netherlands flour trade, in i 
course of correspondence with this office, 
makes the following suggestions for the 
conduct of export business in the Euro- 
pean continental markets, which are 
worthy of consideration on the part of 
the large export millers: 

“American flour manufacturers in the 
future will have to face keen competi 
tion from European mills which have 
managed to secure for themselves a good 
position during the war, and who will 
find a way, without shouldering any 
financial risks, to grant their customers 
credit, thus obviating any payment be- 
fore the goods have reached their des- 
tination. If American flour manufactur- 
ers care to compete against this they 
will have to appoint representatives, wlio 
are both good salesmen and capable of 
forming a sound judgment of the finan- 
cial position of the different countries. 
Conditions in Europe will, for the pres- 
ent at least, be liable to great changes, 
and a mill representative will have to be 
capable of initiative and prompt action 
over financial arrangements when unfore- 
seen circumstances arise. 

- “American millers will do well to take 
advantage of the connections they 
ready have in Scandinavia and Holland 
to further this purpose. No country 
better equipped for this than Holland, 
as through her extensive banking con 
munity she has for centuries been in 
position to finance such transactions mor 
easily than any other continental country. 
The arbitrage in foreign rates of ex- 
change is a matter of great considera- 
tion with the Dutch banks, and easy to 
effect in Amsterdam. Moreover, Amster- 
dam and Rotterdam are the ports 
entry to the hinterland of Belgium, Ge: 
many, Switzerland and Austria. 

“In pre-war days the American mill 
had no difficulty in quoting his flour in 
the currencies of the different countries, 
but today conditions make it necessar 
for him to make his offers in American 
currency. For instance, any day there 
may be a sudden rise of 10 per cent in 
the franc rate, making business to France 
altogether impossible that day, but whic! 
might be effected the next day with 
fair margin of profit, although the pric: 
of wheat remains unchanged. The fluc- 
tuations in flour will be even mo: 
strongly felt when selling to Germany o 
Austria, because the rate of exchange in 
those countries is more depressed tha 
that of France. 

“It is possible that the leading flour 
manufacturers may establish a_ special 
department to deal with these financial 
matters, but such a department, to b 
successful, should be _ established in 
Europe and managed by a man thor- 
oughly conversant with European rela- 
tions and languages, and also with the 


flour trade.” 
C. F. G. Rarxes. 








Over 100 wooden ships, of 300 to 1,600 
tons, were built in Finland during 1919, 
and most of them were equipped with 
Bolinder or Diesel motors of Finnish or 
Swedish make. 
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()icago flour production for the com- 
k will show another decline. One 
is found it necessary to reduce its 
owing to the scarcity of cars, the 
ve cost of long truck-hauling from 
» warehouse, and inability to obtain 
nt wheat. 
e is a new complication in the mill- 
ine oasiness of late, the gradual reduc- 
tion in the supply of steam coal. Under 
conditions mine-run coal would 
$3 ton at the mines in this state. 
lin vs today are asking $4.10@4.50. The 
located in the downtown section, 
‘ the cartage fee is not too high, 
al le to operate about 60 per cent of 
¢ ity. Other mills are obliged to pay 
a ing charge of 26@35c bbl, which is 
jitive at this time. 
re is no improvement in the flour 
t here, and there will not be any un- 
t sur supplies are more plentiful. 
| is some trading around of spot 
A great deal of idle talk is to be 
in trade circles, and some of it 
from millers who use poor judg- 
in writing their views to their Chi- 
connections. It is not unusual to 
of millers claiming that, if there is 
continuation of wheat control, we 
ee $50 flour and $5 wheat. 
» conservative flour men pay very 
attention to such gossip, neverthe- 
they have in mind the sudden re- 
n that took place when flour levels 
years ago were about where they 
it present. They think it possible 
declines of $3@5 bbl may come 
1 within 30 days, if Congress or the 
Grain Corporation do not hold control 
ic handling of wheat. It is pointed 
that Minneapolis mill brands today 
$17.35, cotton, to the retail trade, 
eas the highest price in recent years 
May 12, 1917, when same were quot- 
$17.80, cotton; May 14, $17; May 26, 
; June 25, $13.50; June 30, $12; July 
511.90. 
ery grade of flour is higher today 
\@75c than a week ago. Deliveries 
1 Nebraska and Kansas are fairly 
factory, and cars are arriving from 
spring wheat territory on through 
s where no switching is necessary in 
the city limits, Minneapolis mill repre- 
itives have ample supplies, with the 
ption of certain-sized packages, 
nly 98-lb cottons. Perhaps the best 
in the bread grades is the Canadian 
ernment standard, 95 per cent, which 
obtainable at $14.25, jute, Chicago. 
s flour is selling fairly well, and is 
d by those who have used it. 
urther sales of round lots of flour for 
ort are reported through two or. three 
1 flour jobbers to eastern buyers, 
nly Minnesota standard patents and 
per cent grades from Nebraska. 
f a complete record of the local 
ks of flour could be obtained they 
loubtedly would show the smallest 
ount on record since pioneer days. 
rehousemen here claim they have 
iller supplies than ever before. If 
wheat market is going to be steady, 
h no decided advance after June 1, 
lications point toward a very satis- 
ctory flour busines. Sales of flour for 
mily use show a gain, indicating that 
1any housewives are beginning to realize 
it they can produce bread at a lower 
ice than some bakers are asking. 


out 


mi 
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HIGH. CORN PRICES 


Corn prices are the highest known, with 
the exception of 1917, when cash corn 
sold in the Chicago ‘market at $2.35. 


Within the past week they have been up 
to $2.14 for corn in the sample market, 
with May at $1.97, the highest known 
for that delivery. At the same time May 
oats have sold at $1.0714, rye at $2.30 and 
barley at $1.77. It is largely a question 
of boxcars for moving grain, as the lead- 
ing bull factor. Eastern roads are giv- 
ing western lines a few more cars, but 
there is little opportunity for the roads 
to secure the number necessary. 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 26,700 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
TOD WOO: boon seccveciGoee 20,500 70 
BIE WOO o6k 5 6050 00 cae 68 21,250 75 
ZORP BHO cic cccgiccccoeser 20,500 70 
Two yearS agO ......eeeees 9,250 9 


NOTES 


The Kelly-Erickson Co., flour brokers 
of Omaha, will open an office in Chicago 
on June 1. 

Two or three changes are to be made 
by flour firms in Chicago about June 1, 
it was announced this week. 

-P. P. Croarkin, of P. P. Croarkin & 
Son, millers’ agents, spent last week in 
New York, Baltimore and Washington. 

Late sales of Board of Trade member- 
ships were $10,750, net, to the buyer. 
Earlier in the week they sold at $10,500. 

James F. Bell, vice-president of the 
Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis, was 
elected to membership in the Chicago 
Board of Trade on May 11. 

Lake shipments of wheat from Chicago 
this week were 634,000 bus, and of corn 
143,000 bus. Of the wheat shipped, 110,- 
000 bus were to Erie and 524,000 to Ca- 
nadian ports. 

W. M. Parker, secretary and general 
manager of the Central Minnesota Power 
& Milling Co., Sauk Centre, Minn., was 
in Chicago all week. He motored here 
from Minneapolis. 

The Chicago Board of Trade will be 
represented at the wheat conference by 
President L. F. Gates and Director E. 
D. McDougal on the exchange committee 
of 16. C. H. Canby has been appointed 
a member of the advisory committee, and 
Hiram M. Sager is on the committee of 
five, with W. N. Eckhardt as alternate. 

H. E. Overholt, who for several years 
has been engaged in the flour and feed 
business at Danville, Ill., has purchased 
the building at 305-307 East North 
Street, formerly occupied by the Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co. Mr. Overholt will do 
a general flour and feed business, to- 
gether with storage of mill products for 
mills. 

William E. Neiler, of the W. E. Neil- 
er Co., Minneapolis, was expelled from 
the Chicago Board of Trade on May 12. 
Neiler failed some months ago, and an 
examination of his books showed that he 
was insolvent for months before his fail- 
ure was announced. He owed $80,000, 
and had no money of his own at the time 
he started business, his capital being $15,- 
000 in borrowed money. He admitted 
that all the charges against him were 
true, and the vote of the directors was 
unanimous. 





Aluminum Dust Explosions 


Wasuincton, D. C., May 15.—Grain- 
dust specialists of the Department of 
Agriculture have been called into con- 
suitation by the state industrial com- 
mission of Wisconsin to devise plans for 
the prevention of aluminum dust ex- 
plosions such as wrecked the plant of the 
Aluminum Mfg. Co. at Manitowoc, and 
killed six girl employees. 

An inspection of the damaged plant 
by the department’s experts showed that 


the explosion was eaet | a spark from 
a piece of wire which had dropped into 
a suction fan carrying aluminum dust 
from the finishing and in which 
of dust had apparently ac- 
Barre 5 " 
’ In co-operation with state officials the 
—— specialists of the department 
ave not only made plans for the pre- 
vention of explosions of the character 
which occurred in the Manitowoc plant, 
but have proposed a standard method of 
dust collection in manufacturing plants 
in the state which will minimize the dan- 
ger in all dusty ones. 
Joun J. Marrinan. 





WISCONSIN 

Mitwavkee, Wis., May 15.—Flour 
prices advanced sharply this week, due 
to the upturn in cash wheat. Millers re- 
port good business, and some fair orders 
were booked. All mills have plenty of 
shipping directions, but are hampered by 
the poor car situation. Inquiry was good 
from all sections, and millers believe that 
business soon will improve. If delivery 
could be. assured, mills would be able to 
book freely. Some of the large buyers 
have been holding off on account of poor 
railroad facilities. Stocks of good mill- 
ing wheat here are fair, and mills would 
operate to capacity if cars could be pro- 
cured. Choice city brands of hard spring 
wheat patent were quoted at $16.50@17, 
and straight at $14.50@15.70, in 98-lb 
cottons. 

Practically all the large bakers and 
wholesale grocers were in the market 
this week and bought fairly well, al- 
though most of them had fair stocks on 
hand. Jobbers report good business with 
small shops. 

Representatives of outside mills report 
a good trade. The sharp advance in the 
market has stimulated buying. Stocks 
here are rather light, but considerable is 
in transit. Prices were held strong at 
$16.25@16.75, in 98-lb cottons. 

There was a good call for Kansas pat- 
ent; jobbers did a good business early in 
the week, but on the advance trade 
dropped off. Poor railroad facilities has 
been a serious drawback to heavy busi- 
ness, as the buyer cannot count on when 
the flour will arrive. Jobbers, in conse- 
quence, are carrying small stocks. Prices 
were higher, and quoted at $15@15.50, in 
98-lb cottons. 

There was an improvement in the do- 
mestic demand for rye flour. Mills were 
able to make some good sales to dealers 
who have been out of the market for sev- 
eral months. The demand for export 
continues good, and fair sales were made 
to Norway, Finland and Holland. Mill- 
ers have been buying considerable rye to 
arrive at a premium of 3@4c over July 
delivery. Mills have plenty of loading 
orders, and production is gradually in- 
creasing. Pure white was quoted at 
$11.80@12.60, straight at $10.90@11, and 
dark at $8.75@10, in 98-lb cottons. 

Demand for corn flour continues good, 
and mills are operating to capacity. They 
have fair amounts of corn on hand, but 
offerings this week were small. Inquiry 
was good from all sections, but ship- 
ments only moderate, due to the car 
scarcity. Corn meal continues in good 
request, while grits sold readily. Corn 
flour is quoted at $4.15@4.25, corn meal 
at $4.05@4.15, and grits at $4@4.05, in 
100-lb cottons. 

The demand for both first and second 
clear continues brisk. Millers have sold 
considerable, and are well booked ahead. 
Shipping directions came in freely. In- 
quiry was good from all sections. Prices 
were advanced in sympathy with patent, 
and were quoted at $10.50@11.50 for 
fancy, with second offered at $8.75@9, in 
98-lb cottons. 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 


oe Output Per ct. 

This week ........ 2 4,000 12,500 52 

Last week ........ 34900 14,500 65 

Last year .......6. 18,000 10,500 58 

Two years ago .... 16,000 9,000 56 
MILLFEED 


Millfeed continues strong, with offer- 
ings very light. Most mills have nothing 
to offer for prompt shipment, but are 
willing ‘to sell for June. The call was 
mostly for prompt delivery, and anything 
that could be promised for that dalpunent 
was readily taken. Prices were higher. 
per Ans are not offering much for May, 

some are only quoting as they re- 
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ceive the feed. Many of the mills are 
still behind on deliveries, on account of 
their inabili 
call was for May — but June 
feed was not in such brisk demand as a 
week ago. Bran and mid were 
wanted for immediate use. High prices 
were paid for transit stuff at eastern 
junction points. Gluten feed advanced 
$5 ton. Trade in the state brisk in 
mixed cars with flour, and many of the 
mills shipping out that way. 


NOTES 


Milwaukee retail bakers advanced 
bread prices Ic per loaf this week. The 
wholesale bakers added 14c on April 1. 

E. F. La Budde, who for the past 14 
years has-been in charge of the feed de- 
partment of the Franke Grain Co., has 
been admitted as a partner in the ‘firm, 
which in the future will be known as the 
Franke-La Budde Grain Co, 

E. H. Hiemke, vice-president and 
treasurer of L. Bartlett & Son Co., w: 
elected president of the Receivers’ Asso- 
ciation of the Milwaukee Chamber of 
Commerce at the annual meeting held 
this week. Walter Holstein was elected 
vice-president, and A. L. Flanagan sec- 
retary and treasurer. 

J. H..Carnahan, Black River Falls, 
has purchased the Shamrock Roller Mills 
near that city, including water er 
and electric lighting utility, and will de- 
vote his attention to the business. He is 
a leader in the American Society of 
Equity, but will retire from these activi- 
ties shortly. 

Wallace M. Bell, president of W. M. 
Bell & Co., commission merchants, Mil- 
waukee, has been elected a director of 
the Ogren Motor Car Co., a $500,000 cor- 
poration manufacturing passenger cars 
in Milwaukee for the past year, and for- 
merly located in Chicago. The reorgani- 
zation as a Wisconsin concern has Past 
been effected. 

F. H. Benson, for 13 years assistant 
to the manager of the traffic department 
of the Chicago Board of Trade, has been 
appointed traffic manager of the Milwau- 
kee Chamber of Commerce to fill the va- 
cancy caused by the resignation of George 
A. Schroeder, who will hereafter reside in 
Los Angeles. Mr. Schroeder will remain 
until July 1, at which time Mr. Benson 
will assume his new duties. 

Receipts of grain in Milwaukee a 
ing 1919 were approximately 69,000 
bus, and shipments 41,000,000, genet 
to the annual report of the Chamber of 
Commerce, issued this week. The report 
indicates that 28,000,000 bus of all grains 
were retained in Milwaukee for consump- 
tion by various industries. Receipts of 
rye established a new high record, 4,588,- 
000 bus. Barley receipts showed a large 
gain, being 19,000,000 in 1919, and 10,- 
000,000 bus in 1918. Wheat receipts were 
8,500,000 bus, compared with 13,000,000 
in 1918; oats 28,000,000 bus, against 39,- 
000,000 in 1918; corn 8,000,000 bus, com- 
pared with 11,000,000 in 1918. 

H. N. Wuson. 





Condition of French Crops 

The French ministry of agriculture. has 
published in the Journal Officiel of March 
21, 1920, a comparative statement show- 
ing the condition of the French crops 
on March 1, 1919 and 1920, respectively. 

In every case the condition is more 
satisfactory this year than in 1919, and 
the figures show a great improvement 
over those given for Feb. 1. 

The following are the official figures 
published by the ministry: 


-—Condition—, 

Crop— 1919 1920 
Winter wheat 72 
BOE .ccccccecsvcssceces ce 73 
RIO He oc cdcbvcccsccoc’ 74 
Winter barley : 72 
Winter OBO ccncccccccccccecs 73 





The statement in totter to the condi- 
tion of the crops is based on the follow- 
ing figures: 100 represents very good; 
80, good; 60, fairly good; 50, y 30, 
poor; 20, bad. 

The marked improvement is due to the 
favorable weather experienced, and 
should this condition continue, the figures 
for April 1 should show a still greater 
advance. 





Prejudice which has existed in Belgium 
as well as in France against cold-storage 
meat is disappearing in Belgium as it 
has in France. 
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GRAIN CORPORATION’S DEMISE 


De mortuis nil nisi bonum is an adage 
which has the sanction of the ages. The 
days of the Grain Corporation are num- 
bered, and perhaps it were well to observe 
this adage. As it nears the end of its 
existence, the remarkable character of 
the work it has performed, the personal 
sacrifice and high purpose of those iden- 
tified with its administration, and the 
co-operation it has received from the 
trade stand out in higher and higher re- 
lief, emphasized indeed of late by the 
difficulties attendant upon the restora- 
tion of normal conditions. 

A corporation, as a legal entity, has no 
soul, yet, in the course of time, it comes 
to have a rather definite personality or 
character, not incomparable to that of 
the individual. The Grain Corporation 
is no exception. As a man thinketh, so is 
he, and just as surely as he will be 
judged by his thoughts and intentions as 
revealed in his acts, so will a corpora- 
tion. It may be an idle fancy, but the 
Grain Corporation, in its comparatively 
short life, seems to have shown some of 
the traits of the individual as they find 
expression in the periods of youth, man- 
hood and old age. 

The period of youth and manhood was 
somewhat turbulent, characteristically ac- 
tive, aggressive, confident and self-as- 
sertive, naturally not without mistakes, 
but, withal, filled with a sense of respon- 
sibility and a large vision of work to be 
done. The war was on, and many things, 
for which the reasons could not always 
be given, had to be done, and done 
quickly. 

In this period there were times when 
the outstanding characteristic of the 
Grain Corporation seemed to benighted 
members of the trade to be soullessness. 
In its endeavor to hold the scales of jus- 
tice even and balanced among conflict- 
ing and contending interests, and to live 
up to the trust and obligations for which 
it was created, the administration seemed 
cold and unsympathetic, at times unfair 
and unjust, with eyes apparently fastened 
upon its obligation to the consumer and 
to those overseas, but rather blind, in- 
different and uncomprehending of the 
rights and welfare of certain trades at 
home, directly dependent upon it for 
protection and justice. Along with this 
it seemed to exhibit an inclination and 
uncanny ability to take care of itself, its 
own position and profit, first, last and all 
the time. 

In this ‘period there were those who 
differed honestly with some of its meas- 
ures and policies, on grounds both of 
principle and of sound economics. On 
more than one occasion, the trade has 
smarted under a sense of unfairness and 
injustice and has boiled hot, not because 
of financial loss, for all had voluntarily 
enlisted for the war and would yield in 
patriotism to none, but from an out- 
raged sense of right and justice. If 
there is one thing the American people 
love beyond all else, and are ready to 
fight for, it is justice, as they conceive 
it. It is born and bred in the bone, and 
therein lies the hope of the nation. 

In its latter days, the Grain Corpora- 
tion seems to be exhibiting some of the 
benevolence of old age, and it is this 
revelation which has suggested the anal- 
ony a kindly thoughtfulness and con- 
sideration for those dependent upon it 
and entitled to its protection, a certain 
liberality, tolerance and generosity in 
thought and act. Witness its attitude in 


regard to the resale of wheat by millers, 
to be sure nothing more than right; its 
concern to afford contractual protec- 
tion to the trades, as per its contracts; 
and to restore, if possible, the normal 
processes of trading, in fulfillment of its 
obligation. It would be unworthy to 
ascribe this attitude to the fact that 
world conditions have facilitated the com- 
pletion of its work, and permit it to 
close its activities with a handsome profit. 
The passing of time, the realization of 
the vastness of its work and its inherent 
difficulties, and the glad sense that arti- 
ficial, uneconomic control is to end, have 
served: to soften the memory of past dif- 
ferences. 

It should not be overlooked that the 
greatest difficulties of the Grain Corpora- 
tion, causing much of what little friction 
there was, were unavoidable and inherent 
in its nature, politically conceived as it 
was, and based upon a false premise and 
foundation—an attempted artificial con- 
trol of prices, including a guaranteed 
wheat price, and of the processes of 
production, manufacture and distribution 
in defiance of the laws of supply and de- 
mand and of human nature. The officers 
of the Grain Corporation were in no 
sense personally responsible for this con- 
dition; rather, they were the braver to 
attempt the work they did under such 
conditions. 

No one can read the farewell address, 
for so it might be called, of Julius H. 
Barnes, at the dinner tendered him in 
New York, without feeling a bigness, an 
attractive simplicity, an honesty, high 
purpose, and consecration about the man 
which prompts the forgiveness of person- 
al differences. He is big enough to 
acknowledge mistakes. “More patience 
and less hasty criticism,’ he says, “we 
have learned to prize, out of our own 
experience in service.” Even his enemies 
will be forced to admit, if they are both 
honest and gifted with understanding, 
that he has done a big job, and, on the 
whole, has done it well and is entitled 
to his meed of praise. One can be pro- 
foundly thankful that the job did not 
fall to less worthy and competent hands, 
some political functionary. 

Julius H. Barnes has bequeathed us as 
a legacy a conception of public service 
which should be an inspiration. Some 
time ago, he gave us a very practical in- 
junction, sorely needed, which should be 
graven in our memory and on our legis- 
lative halls——““When the sole test of 
business honesty becomes the absence of 
healthy profits, then, indeed, will rascal- 
ity and wide unemployment walk hand 
in hand.” 


THE MILLING SITUATION 


The situation is unchanged and shows 
scarcely any improvement. The extent 
to which the mills can operate is deter- 
mined strictly and solely by the trans- 
portation situation, whether they can get 
wheat, cars, and make shipment after the 
cars are loaded. The output this week 
was somewhat better, because one of the 
larger mills was able to get some cars, 
but there is no telling what may happen 
next week. 

So far as new sales of flour go, there 
is nothing like an active demand in evi- 
dence, and buyers are evidently disposed 
to operate conservatively. They are not 
able to get shipments of flour already 
booked and, naturally, this discourages 
further purchases, although there are 
some instances of remarkably quick de- 
livery from mills in the last week or so. 
In fact, new shipments are coming 
through ahead of stuff which has been 
rolling and on the road for a long time. 
This seems a little singular, and not easy 
to account for. 

A number of mills are virtually out of 


. 


the market so far as making any new 
sales of flour are concerned. They al- 
ready have all the flour booked that there 
is any prospect of their being able to 
get out, if transportation conditions con- 
tinue as at present, and there is not suf- 
ficient warranty in believing or expecting 
material improvement to follow any other 
plan of operation and sale. 

There is a lively demand in this section 
for spot flour, and spot flour stocks are 
getting well cleaned up. Just what is to 
happen when no more spot flour is avail- 
able, unless transportation conditions im- 
prove to permit of new arrivals, is a 
mystery. Some bakers are apparently 
running rather close to the ragged edge 
on flour stocks, while in other instances 
60 days’ supply is on hand. 

Some flour brokers and jobbers are 
canvassing the bakery trade with the view 
of locating ‘any excess stocks which could 
be bought or resold. There is quite a 
lively demand for clear flour, with com- 
paratively little available. Prices of both 
clear and patent have been steadily ad- 
vancing, and there are but few bargains 
to be had any more. 

The trade quite generally regards the 
situation as one fraught with danger, 
permitting some one to get seriously 
hurt. It is recognized that exporters 
are making the price, and nobody knows 
what might happen should they suddenly 
drop out of the market. Today they are 
reported as bidding $3.27 for wheat, ship- 
ment by Sept. 1, and every day, almost, 
their bids are raised. Toledo millers were 
bidding $3.10 for No. 1 red, Toledo rate 
points, and were offering even more 
where any available wheat was located. 


J. H. SCULL 


J. H. Scull is generally known as a 
Pillsbury man, having been connected 
with this company, with the exception of 
two intervals of six months each, since 





October, 1901. He _ represented the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. in various ca- 
pacities in central states territory until 
about three years ago, when he was 
transferred to Michigan, with head- 
quarters at Detroit. He is one of the 
best-known flour salesmen of this sec- 
tion, and as his record indicates has had 
long experience in selling flour. His 
long and successful service with one 
company speaks for itself, and is an 
honor to him as well as to the company 
he represents. 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 
48,000 bbls, as reported to The North- 


western Miller: m 
Flour Pct. of 
output § activity 

BRIS WOOK .ccccccssreseces 20,600 43 


Last week ........ +++ 18,500 28 
Year ago .......+. - 31,400 67 
Two years ago .... +» 11,200 23 


Three years ago ........+. 21,700 45 





CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons for the corresponding 
weeks of 1919 and 1918: 


No. Capacity Output Pet. 
29864 gc cccace 11 71,160 32,677 45% 
1920T........ 12 81,510 27,033 84 
1919... wsecece 12 93,360 59,003 63 
LORS. occ veces 10 78,300 27,026 36 
*Week ending May 15. tWeek ending 
May 8. . 
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NOTES 

The Community Millers’ Association 
will hold its annual convention at Cin. 
cinnati, with headquarters at Music Ha]| 
June 1-4, Arrangements are being made 
for a large attendance. 

David Anderson, president Nationa] 
Milling Co., Toledo, will attend a cop. 
ference of the committee from the erain 
exchanges in Chicago next week in regarq 
to restoring future trading. : 

H. W. Welton, district agent western 
Ohio, Michigan, Indiana and Kentucky, 
of the Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, 
Minn., A. L. Makley, who represents the 
Big Diamond Mills Co., Minneapolis, in 
this section, and O. B. Grosvenor, repre. 
sentative of the Van Dusen Milling Co, 
Minneapolis, called at this office this 
week, 





INDIANAPOLIS 

Inpranapous, Inp., May 15.—Milling 
conditions in Indiana remained virtwally 
unchanged this week, compared wit}, the 
preceding six-day period. Transporta- 
tion continues the dominating element, 
lack of cars both for bringing grain to 
places where needed and to carry away 
the manufactured product being lacking. 

Quotations on wheat flour and corn 
products show an advance, soft winter 
patents being offered for shipment in car 
lots at an increase of 45c bbl on the 
minimum and .10c on the maximum price 
prevailing on May 8. Hard winter jat- 
ents have jumped 65c bbl on the ini- 
mum and 40c on the maximum, while 
spring patents are 45c bbl more on the 
minimum and 10¢ on the maximum. 
Prices on corn products have advanced 
5@25c per 100 lbs. 

Feed handlers in the territory imme- 
diately surrounding Indianapolis continue 
to be the principal sources of demand 
for the output. Motor-trucks and clec- 
tric railroads have done a large business 
as a result of congestion on the steam 
railroads, but some of the electric lines 
are now having their troubles with con- 
gestion, and a few have placed embar 
in effect. 

At the end of the week, soft winter 
wheat patent flour was quoted for ship- 
ment in car lots at $14.25@14.45 bbl, 
98-lb cotton basis. Hard winter patents 
are priced at $14.70@15, and spring pat- 
ents are available at $15@15.25. In corn 
products, grits are offered at $4.75 per 
100 lbs, sacked, meal at $4.70, corn flour 
at $5, hominy at $4.80, hominy flakes at 
$5.30, and cerealine at $5.15. 


oes 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of wheat flour by mills in In- 
dianapolis, with a weekly capacity of 22,- 
800 bbls, and inspections of grain and 
stocks in store, in bushels, the latter as 
of May 15, with comparisons for corre- 
sponding periods, as reported to The 


Northwestern Miller: 
. Flour Pct. of 
output act 






Be: WRB. v0 Savevecceeder 4,887 
RG GGG. 6c ewnwecscccesdes 3,535 1 
BO BID. cusccsveeesvctvce 14,400 
SOO PORTO GES voce scccsace 6,089 
INSPECTIONS FOR WEEK 
In Out 
ee, WOR sacs acccesdecs 10,000 22,000 
COGN, BUS sesocsacvcescce 248,000 97,000 
Te, WE FW bt se oncnacenies 318,000 170 ) 
Be. OD Soh 652s bd cdieve 13,000 1 ) 
STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 
Wheat Corn Oats é 
This week.... 217,890 428,620 90,180 3,240 
Year ago .... 224,560 566,370 199,630 10 
Two years ago 39,297 889,730 379,400 1,150 
MILLFEED 
Millfeed continues in fair demand. 
Hominy feed is offered at $70 ton, bulk, 


and $74 sacked, an advance of $4 over 
last week. Wheat feeds continue prac- 
tically unchanged in price, with som 
millers still having none to offer. Mixed 
feed is offered, when available, at a level 
approximating $61@63, with bran $3 | 
lower and middlings $4 ton higher. 


NOTES 


The Sparks Milling Co., Terre Hau'e, 
has taken out a permit to construct : 
concrete grain storage tank at its plant. 

The Boone Grove (Ind.) Grain Co., 
with $15,000 capital stock, has been in- 
corporated. Its directors are E, F. Jones, 
N. L. Bradfield and P. E. Goodrich. 

At a public sale on the James Kelly 
farm, near Graysville, corn reached a new 
high mark in Sullivan County when 200 
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pus sold for $2.16 bu. Other corn brought 
2.06. 

‘ On the wagon market in Indianapolis 
$2.90 bu now is being paid for No. 1 red 
wheat, $2.87 for No. 2 red and $2.82 for 
No. 3 red, with other grades on their 
merits. At Evansville, according to a 
dispatch, as high as $3 is being paid on 
the wagon market for wheat, and corn 
is bringing $2 bu. 

Farmers own 12 of 14 elevators now 
in operation in Cass County. The Gal- 
yeston Co-operative Elevator Co. recently 
bought Garritson Bros,’ elevator at Gal- 
veston, and will take possession June 1. 
The company is composed of more than 
390 stockholders, patrons of the elevator, 
and is incorporated for $50,000. Others 
now owned and operated by farmers are 
at Walton, Lincoln, Onward, New Wa- 
verly, Adamsboro, Hoover, Twelve Mile, 
Lucerne, Royal Center, Clymers and Lo- 


« 


ansport, two being owned in the latter 
( The two elevators owned by pri- 
vate companies are at Walton and Gal- 
V 


eston. Epwarp H. Z1eGNner. 





EVANSVILLE 


Evansvitte, Inp., May 15.—Milling 
business during the week has been more 
brisk than for the last three months. 
I'‘lour prices are ascending, and with 
them comes a better demand. Best pat- 
ent is now quoted at $14.50@15, with 
traights at $14. Wheat is now com- 

iding $3 at stations and $3.02 at the 
mills. Farmers are not letting much of 
their wheat loose at this price, many of 
them believing that the price is going to 
be much higher. Millfeed is still in 
trong demand, with prices unchanged 
it $66 ton for middlings and $60 for 
ran, in sacks. 

Che Igleheart mill is the only one in 
the city running full time, having in- 
stalled a new plan of running one shift 
t night and storing the flour for pack- 
g the next day. By this method the 
mill saves a full crew of 14 men. This 
s yet an experiment, but so far has 
worked satisfactorily. This mill reports 
trong inquiry, and has sales ahead guar- 
inteeing six weeks of steady work. 

The Akin-Erskine .and Phoenix mills 
do not make as good a report as the 
Igleheart, but both are doing more than 
they have in the last few weeks in the 

y of receiving and filling orders. How- 
ever, they have not yet reached full-time 

eration. W. W. Ross. 





NEBRASKA . 


Omana, Nes, May 15.—Flour trade 
conditions continue far from satisfactory 
n the Omaha territory, although some 
millers report a slight improvement in 
the last week. There has been a fair 
demand for flour and the call for feed 
has been brisk. Shipping directions have 
been coming in as fast as the mills have 
heen able to take care of them with the 
imited number of cars available. The 
car situation continues extremely bad, 
nor does there appear to be any prospect 
‘f improvement in the near future. 


OMAHA OUTPUT 


Output of Omaha (Neb.) mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 24,000 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 

This WOK <<onsedssvecivos 11,844 49 
St WOO siscicectenseiocs 10,512 43 
BP OOO cies dusveccrsasets 20,398 84 


Leien Leswie. 





NASHVILLE 

Nasuvitiz, Tenn., May 15.—Millers in 
the Southeast expected some renewal of 
business in May after more than a month 
of dull demand. Thus far the demand 
has not materially increased. Scattered 
sales of established brands are being 
made to small jobbers for immediate 
hipment, but the larger buyers, with few 
exceptions, remain out of the market. 
Everything now points to light sales of 
flour until the end of the old-crop season. 
Old contracts are being cleared up. The 
heavy advances in the market have 
enabled mills to secure specifications 
without trouble. 

Prices have had a wider range than 
usual, due to inclination of some mills 
to let their surplus wheat go on a basis 
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below the prevailing market. Prices are 
substantially as follows: best or short 
soft winter wheat patent, 98 lbs, cotton, 
f.o.b. Ohio River points, $14.50@15; 
standard or regular patents, $13.75@ 
14,25; straight patent, $13.50@13.75; first 
clears, $10.50@11. 

Minnesota and Kansas flour are in 
moderate supply, due to transportation 
conditions. Prices are irregular, as fol- 
lows: spring wheat first patent, jute, 
delivere at Nashville, $15.50@16.50; 
hard winter wheat short patent, $14@ 
14.50. 

The demand for millfeed continues in 
excess of supply, and prices are main- 
tained at recent advances, as follows: 
soft winter wheat bran, 100-lb bags, per 
ton, $59@61; standard middlings or 
shorts, $65@67. 

CORN-MEAL BUSINESS 

A slight improvement was noted this 
week in demand for corn meal. Mills, 
with a capacity of 78,000 bus, this week 
ground 25,083, or 32 per cent of ca- 


R. M. Pitt & Son, of Hickory, N. C., 
have bought the Granite Falls (N. C.) 
Roller Mills, with a capacity of 75 bbls, 
and will operate it in connection with a 
new 100-bbl plant which they are having 
erected at the former place. 


Joun LEIPER. 





Britian Regulates Sale of Rice 

In an order just promulgated the Brit- 
ish food controller has made the. follow- 
ing rules and regulations governing the 
retail trade in rice in the United King- 
dom: 

In exercise of the powers conferred 
upon him by the defense of the realm 
regulations and of all. other powers en- 
abling him in that behalf, the food con- 
troller hereby orders that, except under 
the authority of the food controller, the 
following regulations shall be observed 
by all persons concerned: 

1. (a) No rice (other than glazed 
Burma) shall be sold by retail at a price 
exceeding the rate of 7d [14c] per lb, 





vulgare). 
skin colors. 


to see if the wheat would grow. 


and the last three years. 


all dead. 


germination. 


average 96.5. 





WHEN IS WHEAT TOO OLD TO SOW? 
By CuHar_es H. Briccs 
Howard Wheat and Flour Testing Laboratory, Minneapolis 


Several years ago, through the kindness of Professor Camden M. Coburn, 
D.D., an archeologist who has made notable contributions to the knowledge 
of ancient Egypt, I obtained a small sample of wheat of undoubted authen- 
ticity, grown centuries before the time of Christ. 
like the one described by Snyder (Minnesota Experiment Station Bulletin 
85), but a hulless wheat, probably belonging to the common type (Triticum 
It has a red skin resembling a very plump, soft red winter, but 
of a peculiar bronzed or oxidized shade unlike anything I ever saw in wheat 
As it has been many times demonstrated that germ life disap- 
pears in wheat within a decade or so, I did not waste any time attempting 
We have, however, recently completed a 
number of tests of the vitality of old wheats which may be of interest. 


From our collection of wheat samples, preserved in corked glass bottles, 
tests were made since 1900 on three samples of each crop excepting 1913 
The selection was made of good, plump, bright- 
looking wheats in every case, and these were given the fullest opportunity 
in the germination test to demonstrate their viability. 
seeds were counted off from each sample. 
seven-day test on the three samples of each crop are given below in per- 
centages; 95 per cent is considered good, and below 75 per cent poor. 
tests clearly demonstrate that good, plump wheat, when kept fairly dry 
and not exposed to changes in the humidity of the atmosphere, is in good 
condition for planting only five or six years after harvesting; after seven 
or eight years it may be sown at double the normal rate; after 10 years 
only a very few kernels are viable, and after 12 years it is practically 


The wheat samples from the crops of 1900 to 1907, inclusive, showed no 
The highest and average percentages for wheat of the later 
crops were as follows: 1908, highest 3.5, average 1.2; 
average 13.7; 1910, highest 10, average 5; 1911, highest 71, average 70; 
1912, highest 93.5, average 31.2; 1913, one test only, no germination; 1914, 
highest 100, average 78.7; 1915, highest 98.5, average 79; 1916, highest 97, 


It is not a spelt wheat, 


Four hundred whole 
The results of the standard 
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1909, highest 22.5, 








pacity, compared with 17,060, or 24.1 per 

cent, last week, and 14.2 per cent the 

same week last year. Prices: bolted meal, 

sacked, per 100 lbs, f.o.b. Ohio River 

points, $4.20@4.30; plain meal, $4@4.10. 
. FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Nashville and southeastern 


mills, in barrels, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 

This week ....... 173,640 74,063 42.6 
Last week ....... 171,840 66,806 38.8 
YOO G80 .ccseess 207,990 108,786 52.2 


40,611 30.6 
112,151 71.4 


Two years ago ... 132,420 
Three years ago.. 156,900 


STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


May 15 May 8 
FPiour, BDlae ...ccsccscscecs 30,000 33,100 
WieGt,. BUD oc ccccccccisse 95,000 114,000 
COPR, DUB ccsccccccssecses 59,000 98,000 
Cmte. WES  caccvvedccocines 68,500 67,000 


NOTES 

Receipts of grain at Nashville this 
week, 187 cars. 2 

Wheat has been selling around $3.10 
bu at Nashville. 

Hefler Bros. are planning to erect flour 
and feed mills at Loew, Ky. 

Logan & Hagan have sold the George- 
town (Ky.) Elevator Co. plant to the 
Penn Coal & Lumber Co. 


and no glazed Burma rice shall be sold 
by retail at a price exceeding the rate of 
8d [16c] per lb. 

No ground rice, rice flour, flaked rice, 
or other similar rice product shall be sold 
by retail at a rate exceeding 714d [l5c] 
per lb, except that where such article is 
of a proprietary brand and is packed in 
cartons it may be sold at a rate not ex- 
ceeding 81/,d [17c] per lb. 

Provided that a person may sell any 
rice of the varieties mentioned in the 
schedule at a rate exceeding 7d per lb, if 
at the time of such sale there is exhib- 
ited in a conspicuous position in the place 
of sale a notice to the effect that either 
Burma rice at a rate not exceeding 7d 
per lb or glazed Burma rice at a rate not 
exceeding 8d per lb is on sale, and if, at 
the like time, he is able and willing to 


sell to any customer to the extent of- 


his reasonable requirements rice at a 
rate in accordance with such notice. 

(b) No additional charge shall be 
made for bags or other packages or for 
giving credit or making delivery. 

2. A person shall not sell or offer or 
expose for sale or buy or agree to buy 
any article to which this order applies, 
at prices exceeding the prices fixed by 
this order, or in connection with the sale 
or disposition of any such article enter 
or offer to enter into any fictitious or 
artificial transaction or make or demand 
any unreasonable charge. 
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3. The rice (retail prices) order, 1918, 
as amended, is hereby revoked as on the 
date when this order shall come into ™ 
force, but without prejudice to any pro- 
ceedings in respect of any contraven- 
tion thereof. 





MINNESOTA MILLERS MEET 


Conference Discusses Present Situation and 
Plans for Protecting Public and Trade 
Against I ding Dang 


A special meeting of members of the 
Minnesota Millers’ Club, the Millers’ 
Club of Minneapolis, and the Southern 
Minnesota Mills, was held in the club- 
room of The Northwestern Miller Fri- 
day afternoon, May 14, to discuss the 
situation impending as the result of the 
termination of the Grain Corporation’s 
activities. The situation was laid before 
the millers by James F. Bell and Albert 
C. Loring, and was the subject of ex- 
tended debate. The dangers particularly 
dwelt on were: the heavy financial bur- 
den laid on the Middle West, and spe- 
cifically on the milling industry, by 
present conditions; the shortage of trans- 
portation facilities with the movement 
of the new crop close at hand, and the 
difficulty of protection against sudden 
fluctuations in wheat prices without the 
ey afforded by a hedging mar- 

et. 

It was suggested that the millers of 
the Northwest should unite to formulate 
some definite plan of action, in order to 
unify the entire milling industry for 
the protection of the public and of itself 
against these dangers. Mr. Loring: pro- 
posed that a sort of millers’ mutual in- 
surance company be formed, to include 
all the millers of the country. Each mill- 
er would contribute to the support of 
this company in proportion to the amount 
of his actual flour sales, and the com- 
pany, in turn, would attempt to protect 
the millers against disastrous losses 
through sudden price fluctuations. 

It was the sense of the meeting that 
a committee should be appointed to work 
out some such plan for the safeguard- 
ing of the industry, but no specific ac- 
tion appointing such a committee was 
taken. It was also agreed that a reso- 
lution setting forth the seriousness of the 
situation should be drafted and tele- 
graphed to various government officials, 
including members of Congress. Sugges- 
tions were made regarding the wording 
of this resolution, but nothing was for- 
mally adopted. 








Food Control Licenses Revoked 

Julius H. Barnes, chief of the Cereal 
Division, United States Food Adminis- 
tration, announces that he has revoked, 
until further notice, effective at noon, 
May 8, 1920, the Food Administration 
license covering wheat and wheat prod- 
ucts of Hern’s Mill & Elevator Co., of 
Hutchinson, Kansas, for violations of 
the food control act approved Aug. 10, 
1917, particularly including (1) taking 
unjust and unreasonable profits during 
the 10 months’ period ending June 30, 
1918; (2) failure to keep records and ac- 
counts accurately reflecting its business 
transactions and making possible verifi- 
cation of reports submitted; (3) failure 
to render reports as required; (4) fail- 
ure to appear when summoned to a hear- 
ing at Washington, D. C. 

It was also announced that, because 
of such revocation of its Food Adminis- 
tration wheat and wheat products license 
and because Of the misconduct leading to 
such revocation, the Wheat Director li- 
cense of the Hern’s Mill & Elevator Co. 
had also been revoked, effective at noon, 
May 8, until further notice. 

The following Wheat Director, licenses 
also have been revoked: 

Poppick & Levine, 51 Columbia Street, 
New York City; A. & B. Zelichower, 325 
Bedford Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y; Lip- 
schultz-Rosenblum, Inc., 103 Union Ave- 
nue, Brooklyn, N. Y; J. Wachsler, 502 
East One Hundred and Sixteenth Street, 
New York City; Spagnola & Cangemi, 
225 East One Hundred and Sixth Street, 
New York City; Culogero Nicasia, 305 
East One Hundred and Fifteenth Street, 
New York City; W. G. LaSauce Co., 24- 
26 Stone Street, New York City; Fed- 
eral Flour Co., 113 Lincoln Street, Bos- 
ton; and the J. Harold Long Milling 
Co., Flemington, Pa. 
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Advertisers desiring special information 
concerning markets or connections in Ameri- 
ca or elsewhere are invited to correspond 
direct with The Northwestern Miller. 





Contents of this publication are protected 
by copyright. Republication permitted when 
credit is given The Northwestern Miller. 








Lonvon, Enc., Aprit 28, 1920 








London is settling down to what is now 
known as shilling bread, and from all one 
can see and hear it does not seem as if 
sales in this city had been much dimin- 
ished. According to the ministry of food 
the full price of bread, if the consumer 
has to pay it, would be about 33 per cent 
in advance of the actual cost, but those 
supposed to be behind the scenes say that 
the real extent of the subsidy is well 
above that figure. It is certain that with- 
in the past seven or eight weeks the 
Wheat Commission has had to pay smart 
advances for Plate wheat. 

Millers in this city are not getting as 
much wheat as they really need, if they 
are to keep pace with the big demand 
for flour. Bakers are complaining that 
all the flour they get comes almost hot 
from the rolls, and as no bakehouse is al- 
lowed to keep more than three weeks’ 
stock, this does not give the G.R. flour 
time to age. This is no doubt one of the 
causes of the ravenous demand just now 
for imported flour, of which the alloca- 
tions, owing to shortness of stocks, have 
become very moderate. A leading dis- 
tributor estimated today that this week’s 
allocation could not have much exceed- 
ed 14,000 to 16,000 sacks, which would 
be rather less than half of what was be- 
ing given out weekly at some of the most 
critical points in the submarine campaign. 

Arrivals of flour here have been small 
for some time, and in the past week were 
but 6,697 sacks. The great bulk of that 
given out today, and for some time, has 
consisted of Australians and American 
soft winter wheat flour, with just a 
sprinkling of American spring clears. 
Such is the flour famine just now that 
bakers will take any imported bags they 
can get hold of. On account of the 
large amount of white wheat at present 
used in London grists, the color of G.R., 
in spite of the lengthening to 80 per 
cent, has not suffered very much, but 
imported flours are in demand among 
Richens for improving the color of the 
loaf. 

At last there is a little more country 
flour coming into London, and during the 
past two or three weeks on an average 
rather over 8,000 sacks per week have 
reached here, but this city could use 
plenty more, just as it could absorb three 
times the quantity of imported flour 
available. 

MILLFEED 


The lengthening of flour extraction has 
naturally promo Tulle the position of 
millfeed, of which the control has again 
varied the prices, raising middlings by 
10s, to £14 per ton ex-mill, while bran 
has been reduced 10s, to £13 per ton. At 
those figures there is a keen demand for 
both these articles, while such Belgian 
and Plate middlings as are available on 
spot command the best of recent prices. 


OATMEAL 
The oatmeal market has been quiet the 
past week, but prices do not show much 
change. Midlothian on spot makes 97s 
6d sack of 280 lbs for the ordina 
and 101s 3d for the special quality. 1 
cuts of Aberdeen are priced at 85s, while 
English-made is realising 82s 6d. Ameri- 
can is worth 77s 6d, while me- 
dium and fine cuts make 72s 6d, There 
is a little London-made oatmeal of good 


quality which fetches up to 85s per sack. 
Midlothian rolled oats realize 97s 6d per 
280-lb sack, while there is a fancy brand 
bringing 105s. Aberdeen is held at 95s, 
while some Irish is making 90s. Ameri- 
can generally realizes 75s, but some of 
the older sacks are not making more 
than 72s 6d. There is a little London- 
made rolled oats that command 90s per 
sack, 
HOTEL CONGESTION 


Americans and Canadians who contem- 
plate visiting Europe this year should 
make their hotel reservations as soon as 
possible, as at the present time there is 
great congestion in this respect. This 
office has recently been requested to make 
reservations for several visiting: millers 
and other who expect to reach London 
in June, and has experienced great dif- 
ficulty in finding the necessary accom- 
modation. The y hotels claim to 
be booked up for the whole of June and 
most of July, and refuse to make any 
reservations for longer than a night or 
two. Hotel prices have advanced consid- 
erably, and the first-class hotels here are 
charging rather more than the prices 
asked by the leading hotels in America. 


LOWER FREIGHTS PREDICTED 


Prominent shipping authorities are of 
the opinion that freight rates are likely 
to go considerably lower in the near 
future. At a ‘recent meeting of the 
Cunard Line the chairman told the share- 
holders that a slump in freight rates was 
inevitable, and that his company was 
preparing for such an emergency by plac- 
ing a large sum of money in reserve to 
meet the situation when it came. 


DARK BREAD IN FRANCE 


White bread has disappeared from 
France, and its place has been taken by 
the brownish-gray concoction with which 
England was so familiar during the lat- 
ter years of the war. The bread in 
France is now made with a mixture of 
barley, corn and wheaten flour and, al- 
though quite palatable, is not appetizing 
in color. It costs one franc per kilo, 
which is equal to about 8c per Ib. 


FRENCH BAN ON IMPORTS 


The steady depreciation in the value of 
the franc has led the French government 
to prohibit the importation of a large 
number of articles, as well as certain 
produce. The French housewife will soon 
no longer be able to procure frozen meat, 
which means that many households will 
have to go minus meat altogether, for 
home-killed meat has soared to an im- 
possible price. Clothing of every descrip- 
tion from abroad has been shut out, also 
jewelry, clocks, watches, rifles, automo- 
biles, typewriters, etc., the list including 
159 articles. The object of the decree, 
of course, is to try and improve the rate 
of exchange. 


FRENCH FINANCIAL POSITION 


The Times, in an article on French 
finance, states that France’s economic 
recovery’ must necessarily be protracted, 
from the very fact that her territory was 
the common battle-field, and that she, 
with a stationary population, should have 
lost 1,250,000 of the flower of her man- 
hood. Of all the allies she has the great- 
est task of reconstruction confronting 
her. Unfortunately, she handicapped her- 
self in the first place by postponing taxa- 
tion in the early years of the war, under 
the delusion that the war would only be 
of short duration, and it was not until 
1916 that her government considered any 
new measures for taxation. 

While in England, in the year 1919, the 
revenue had been increased by five times 
its pre-war figure, France had not even 
doubled her pre-war revenue, while she 


had piled up an enormous indebtedness 
abroad. The proposals she is now putting 
forward should have been made long 
ago, and might have obviated her present 
difficult position, but if she has blun- 
dered, let it be remembered how great 
have been her sacrifices in the common 
cause. 
CARGO PILFERING 


Thefts of cargo in transit have become 
so rampant that marine underwriters are 
drawing up a new agreement to cover the 
risk, and it is understood that merchants 
will be asked to assume 25 per cent of 
the liability. It is considered high time 
that most energetic measures should be 
taken to suppress what has become a 
very serious drain on honest commerce. 
Under the new proposals, pilferage will 
be regarded as a risk quite distinct from 
ordinary marine perils, and by requir- 
ing the merchant to pay a special pre- 
mium and also to bear part of the liabil- 
ity himself, it is hoped that he will bestir 
himself to strengthen the hands of the 
authorities concerned with transport in 
taking steps to fight the evil. 


NEW POSTAGE RATES 


In his budget proposals for 1920-21 the 
British chancellor of the exchequer in- 
cludes an increase in the general postage 
rates. In 1918 the general rate for a 
letter was raised from one penny to 
three-halfpence, and now it is proposed 
to increase it to twopence. Hitherto the 
general rate of one penny, and later of 
three-halfpence, has covered a weight of 
four ounces, but under the new pro- 
posals the weight will be reduced to three 
ounces. The charge for a postcard is to 
be raised from one penny to three half- 
pence; the minimum charge for a tele- 
gram from ninepence to one shilling; 
and the telephone and parcel rates will 
also be higher. Letters to the British 
colonies and America will cost twopence 
for the first ounce and one penny every 
additional ounce. 

According to statistics, no less than 
3,500,000,000 letters are delivered in the 
United Kingdom yearly, and the chan- 
cellor reckons on the postal and tele- 
graphic services bringing in a revenue of 
£53,000,000. In spite of the increased 
charges for postal service since 1918, the 
postal accounts show a deficit of £3,- 
000,000, whereas in 1913-14 they showed 
a profit of £6,500,000. This deficit is ac- 
counted for by the increase in wages to 
postal servants, and still further advances 
have been promised. 


NEW FRANCHISE BILE 


The bill promoted by the Labor party 
for conferring the franchise upon women 
of 21 years and upwards has been thrown 
out. It was estimated that the bill would 
enfranchise about 5,000,000 women. Un- 
der the existing franchise law, women 
are not entitled to vote until they have 
reached the age of 30. One of the ob- 
jections to the measure seems to have 
been that its passing would have en- 
tailed a general election, and therefore it 
was not considered expedient to proceed 
with the bill at the present time. 


* * 


This office received a visit this week 
from Andrew Law, of Crawford & Law, 
Glasgow, who was spending a few days 
in London. Another welcome visitor was 
Ag Pollock, of Shaw, Pollock & Co., 
Ltd. 


SCOTTISH MARKETS, APRIL 27 

One of the main objections of the flour 
trade in Scotland to the scheme for par- 
tial decontrol of business relates to the 
financial arrangements suggested on be- 
half of the government. These condi- 
tions are frankly described as impossible, 


and it is not expected that much he: 1- 
way will be made at further conferences 
in London to be held this week. It mist 
be remembered that the quotations to 
hand for uncontrolled American flour : re 
as high as £6 per sack, and that it is 
quite. a different thing to finance bu.i- 
ness on this level of values to what it 
was five years ago when the governm: nt 
took over the trade. 

An idea of the difference in the val\ °s 
now obtaining can be gathered from | ic 
official figures relating to food impo ts 
for 1919. These statistics show th t, 
whereas the value of wheat meal ail 
flour imports in 1913 was £6,347,771, in 
1918 it had risen to £35,682,697, and in 
1919 it was £25,700,817. To compl ie 
this comparison it is necessary not o1\; 
to give the values of the imports but |'\c 
actual quantities also . These tell an 
ditional tale, as follows: 1913, 11,978,153 
ewts (112 Ibs); 1918, 26,359,600; 19:9, 
17,692,170. It is seen that the increas :d 
value of the imports is not alone due to 
the higher prices ruling, but to an actu:l- 
ly larger volume of business, but on tie 
scale of business done last year, for in- 
stance, it would take four times as much 
money as in 1913 to finance the transc- 
tions. 

The comparisons reveal the large pro 
portion of breadstuffs which came in tie 
form of flour during the year 1918, when 
the war was still in progress and tic 
submarine peril still in existence. Against 
the flour statistics for the three years 
compared above it is advisable to give 
the corresponding statistics for whet. 
In 1913, for instance, we imported 
much as 105,878,102 cwt (112 lbs) of 
wheat, whereas in 1918 these imports had 
dropped to 57,947,610 cwts, and in 1919 
were 71,432,400 cwts. These compariso:\s 
with the flour position show clearly a 
large transference from wheat imports |o 
flour, imports. 

The same tale relates to oatmeal, in 
1913 we imported 18,162,663 cwts of o 
and only 868,877 cwts of oatmeal, where's 
in 1919 the respective figures were 6,71 
221 and 1,375,019 cwts. When it is co 
sidered that in 1918 we claim to have 
grown 1,428,000 tons more of grain foo:'s 
than we did in the average in the years 
1905-14, it will appear that the output 
of our home mills has not expanded in 
proportion to its apparent opportunitie:. 

To elaborate the argument about tle 
changed values ruling today has caused 
digression. The finance of the problem in- 
volved in decontrol is, as stated, a seri- 
ous one, and it is not made any the easicr 
by the proposal in the new budget to ii- 
crease again the excess profits duty ‘o 
60 per cent from the present level of 4°) 
per cent. If trading firms require capit:| 
they will have the more difficulty in a‘- 
tracting it if the investor or lender knov ; 
that the state may take a large slice 0! 
what comes into the category of excess 
profits, . 

Among other difficulties in the way of 
the decontrol proposals is that the mer- 
chant wants freedom of choice in the 
quality of what he buys; but the offici:! 
proposals would have him tied down ‘o 
buy certain grades or qualities, and tlc 
official mind cannot apparently see th:! 
concentration on one quality is mere 
going to send up the relative value ©! 
this particular class of goods. 

A further aspect of the decontrol po- 
sition that ought not to be overlooked 
the attitude of the persons with who: 
one is expected to deal. Responsil < 
merchants on this side are finding a di:- 
ferent spirit entering into the letteis 
which they are receiving from Hage side. 
They are not disposed freely discuss 
this symptom, because they regard it a: 
a delicate matter, but for the sake of * 
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better mutual nercanens it is advis- 
able that the matter should be ventilated. 

\s viewed here the position appears to 
be that the American exporter has en- 
joyed a very heavy demand for his goods 
during the war. So far as Great Britain 
cerned this demand has in part been 
ferred. from her own distant colo- 
nies, a policy dictated by the shipping 
exigencies of the war. Now that’ the 
ng position has righted itself to a 
erable extent and we are restor- 
ing trading relations with other parts 
wh were temporarily neglected, the 
Amcrican exporters are finding them- 
sé placed less advantageously, and 
this fact is being reflected in the tone 
ny letters reaching this side. Doubt- 
is is only a passing phase; but it 
and warrants notice. 
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‘ISH MARKETS, APRIL 26 
re is nothing of very great interest 
in flour trade, the most important 
being the question of remuneration 
stributing agents and merchants in 
the importing business.- The trade is 
sta ling firm, and seems determined to 
it on being paid a living wage. If 
it !.d been a trade-union, the demand 
wo 'd have probably been settled at the 
of a bayonet in 14 days. The pity 
is that history proves that most of 
things are settled by a driving 
, and those who are not in a posi- 
to back up their demands for fair 

ment get nothing. 

usual distributions of American 
have been made during the week. 
l te the fact that the larger propor- 
was winter wheat, all lots were 
y snapped up, for the reason that 
made flour is gradually getting 
r in color and it is becoming more 
iit for bakers to turn out a colory 
Complaints are also rife that bak- 
ave trouble in getting a decent 
ge, owing to the shortage of strong 

, both imported and homemade. 


OATMEAL 
tmeal is in very much better de- 
|, though this has not had any ef- 
on prices. Irish medium cut is still 
ed at 81s per 280 lbs ex-quay Bel- 
ind 82s Dublin. American flake is 
ted at 82s on spot, but American 
ers are asking 88@90s, net, c.if., 
ist and Dublin, according to mill 
quality. Oats are dearer in price, 
hief reason being bad weather, with 
pects of a very late crop this year. 
od deal of the plowing is still to be 
, and scarcely any oats or potatoes 
been planted. 
FEED 
ill offals are in strong demand at 
tically unchanged prices, viz., £15 
for middlings and £14 15s for bran, 
included, Millers, however, are 
up, and it is only possible to buy 
igh the merchants. Foreign pollards 
bran, chiefly of the continental va- 
, are quoted at £18@20 per ton, ex- 
Belfast or Dublin. 
eedingstuffs are in very strong de- 
id. Stocks of imported cake which 
recently in plentiful supply are 
getting scarcer on spot, £26 per ton 
ng the dealers’ price. Cotton cakes 
decidedly firmer, though prices show 
change, homemade being quoted at 
| per ton, free on rail, Belfast or 
lin. Foreign importations, which 
e been pretty large recently, are 
hing £28. Indian meal, after a very 
sk market, is quoted at £23 per ton, 
e on rail, Belfast or Dublin, but the 
1and is slackening. The recent rains, 
le bad for plowing, have been good 
' grass, and cattle will be out earlier 
n usual, 





icrease in Argentine Flour Exports 


Che American commercial attaché at 

ienos Aires, Argentina, reports to the 
state department that 1920 will be a 

ord year in Argentine wheat flour 

‘oduction, in the opinion of those who 

re watching the weekly exportations. 

uring the first 16 weeks of 1920 ship- 
ments of wheat flour reached 58,645 tons, 
whereas during the first 10 weeks of 1919 
they amounted to but 9,755 tons. 

“This great increase in flour-milling,” 
he says, “has occurred in spite of a no- 
table decrease in the amount of Argen- 
tine wheat grown. The total decrease in 
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the area cultivated in cereals was 12 per 
cent under that of last year, while in the 
province of Buenos Aires, which is the 
greatest producer of wheat, the decrease 
was 28 per cent. Final statistics pub- 
lished by the minister of agriculture gave 
the total area sown in wheat in the re- 
public as 14,950,910 acres. 

“Exports of wheat flour to various 
countries for the two months ending 
Feb. 29, 1920, include 175,000 bbls for 
Scandinavian countries, 77,500 for Brazil, 
33,000 for Spain, 12,000 for the Nether- 
lands, 8,500 for France, 7,500 for the 
United States, 6,750 for the United 
Kingdom, 220,000 for other countries, 
and 97,000 ‘to order.’ ” 





Spanish Farms Leased on Shares 

Consul Robert Harnden, Seville, Spain, 
reports that, to obviate the possibility of 
future strikes and arrest the alarming 
growth of unrest among agricultural 
workers, the large landowners of the 
Seville district have evolved a system 


Priisidentschaftskanilei. 





which promises to solve the labor ques- 
tion, so far as farming is concerned. 

The owners of large tracts of farming 
land find themselves unable to get field 
laborers, even under the greatly advanced 
scale of wages, and are leasing their land 
in small holdings to families. The farm- 
ing implements and domestic animals, 
together with the upkeep of the former 
and feed for the latter, are provided free 
by the landlord; the incidental expenses 
and, where necessary, additional labor 
hire are also defrayed by him. The ten- 
ant pays for half the seed and fertilizer 
used, and receives at the end of the year 
half the net returns from his farm. These 
leases are in the form of a contract, and 
run from two to five years. 

In the districts where this system has 
been tried it has been found that the 
yearly return from the land, due to the 
added interest taken by the tenants and 
the consequent increased production, even 
allowing for the tenant’s half, is greater 
than the whole production less the wages 


Vienna, April 4/<“x920, 
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paid labor under the old a In ad- 
dition the laborers are satisfied, realizing 
that their yearly income depends upon 
their own efforts. Not having the neces- 
sary capital with which to buy imple- 
ments, animals, and feed, many small 
farmers, although possessing the requisite 
knowledge and experience, have been 
forced to sell their services as day la- 
borers. But under the new system an 
adequate living is assured, and land- 
lords feel confident that a solution of the 
labor difficulty has been found. 





The value of the declared exports from 
Auckland, New Zealand, to the United 
States increased from $3,307,066 in 1918 
to $5,144,678 in 1919; the shipments in- 
voiced at the agency at Wellington in- 
creased from $8,863,330 in 1918 to. $11,- 
616,402 in 1919, and those at the agency 
at Dunedin from $1,829,302 to $3,188,311; 
whereas those certified at the agency at 
Christchurch decreased from $8,829,868 
in 1918 to $5,134,361 in the past year. 





We have been informed by the American Relief Ware 


house in Vienna that due to your personal interests and the — 


influence of the,Northwestern Miller”, a large number of 


‘food drafts intended for general relief in Austria have been 


received from the American Northwest. 


& 


We take this oprortunity to ‘hank you for this 


interestand the results it has brought. Your valuable help 


comes at the most trying time in the long history of the 


Austrian people when the lurking famine does away daily with 


innumberable victims. We of“er our heartfelt thanks to he a 


personally and beg you, if you should deem it convenient, % 


thank the readers of your paper in our behalf. 


To 


Very sincerely 






ae 


by orterdf Ke doa 
Aes Chief of He Cabinet 


Edgar, Eequ. 
Editor of the ,Northwestern Miller” 


Minnea 
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Facsimile of Letter from the Austrian Government to the Editor of The Northwestern Miller 
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FARMERS AND CONTROL 


The farmers of Canada are by no 
means a unit in the request for another 
year of control of the wheat market 
which is understood to have reached the 
government from agricultural sources. 
On the contrary, there is a great deal of 
opposition from that quarter. For in- 
stance, the farmers of the Maritime 
Provinces are very decidedly of the opin- 
ion that control of wheat alone is abso- 
lutely against their interest. This is true, 
too, in a lesser sense, of the farmers of 
Ontario. If a vote could be taken in On- 
tario it would show a majority against 
further control. 

It is from the West that the demand 
for the reappointment of the Wheat 
Board originates, though it does not fol- 
low that all farmers in the West are 
agreed upon this policy. Presumably 
those who sold their wheat from last 
crop at a time when they could have done 
better in an open market are not much in 
favor of control. 

In any event the matter is being pressed 
to a decision in Ottawa, and it should 
be possible for the trade soon to know 
under what circumstances it is to carry 
on during the coming crop year. It is 
important that this should be announced 
within the next few weeks, as some pre- 
liminary arrangements will require to be 
made if the market is to be an open one. 
Quite probably a meeting, such as the 
one held last week in Chicago, will be 
called to consider the whole situation if 
the government decides that it will not 
again interfere with the trade. 





THE FLOUR SITUATION 


A rise of $1.45 bbl in spring wheat 
flour greeted the trade at the opening of 
the week. This was due to a 35c bu ad- 
vance in wheat to take effect at midnight 
on May 8, news of which became public 
on Monday morning. The advance in 
flour did not-fully cover the new price 
of wheat, but the difference was absorbed 

‘in part by a $3 rise in millfeed. Winter 
wheat flour was subject to a similar rise 
brought about by a 40c advance in the 
cost of wheat to mills. 

At these new prices there is still some 
demand for flour, and not many of those 
who had bookings with mills accepted the 
privilege of canceling, where this was 
offered. All business on books of mills at 
time of advance was taken subject to any 
change in prices the Wheat Board might 
make, therefore, buyers had no ground 
of complaint. As a matter of fact they 
are passing the extra cost to consumers. 
Wherever this has not been done by bak- 
ers, it will follow in due course. 

Exporting business is dull. No new 
orders have been placed by the Wheat 
Board, though it is understood to have 
sold most, if not all, of its stock on hand. 
Any old orders of the board in hands of 
mills are now being shipped to seaboard. 
Some of the exporting business of the 
board is with United States markets, 
New York and Chicago in particular. 

Today’s quotation for government 


standard spring wheat flour is $14.75 bbl - 


of 196 lbs in jute, and $14.95 in cotton, 
net cash terms, or 10c over these figures 
for 30 days’ credit. The jobbing price 
for soft winters is $13.60 bbl net cash, 
or 10¢c more for time. Brokers are of- 
fering mills $12 bbl for this grade, in 
second-hand jute bags, f.o.b. Toronto or 


Montreal. The quantity of winters avail- 
able is extremely limited. 


MILLFEED 

An advance of $3 ton in bran and 
shorts was the only development of the 
week. This came by order of the Wheat 
Board, and was intended to represent the 
proportion which feed should bear of the 
rise in the price of wheat. The official 
wholesale price of bran is now $54 ton, 
and of shorts $61, in mixed or straight 
cars. Retail prices are considerably 
above these figures and, naturally, mills 
are selling as much as they can of their 
output at retail. 

WHEAT 

Manitoba wheat advanced 35c bu on 
Monday morning, and Ontario soft win- 
ters 40c. The Bay port price of Mani- 
tobas is now $3.21%4 bu, c.i.f., for No. 1 
northern. No. 1 winter wheat is worth 
32.98 bu, in store, Montreal. 


COARSE GRAINS 

These grains had a busy and more or 
less exciting week. There is plenty of 
demand, but, owing to poor rail service, 
supplies are hard to move. Quotations: 
No. 3 white Ontario oats, $1.10 bu, point 
of shipment; malting barley, $1.87@1.89; 
rye, $2.20@2.25; buckwheat, $1.75@1.80; 
peas, $3; No. 2 Canadian western oats, 
$1.1734,—in store, Fort William; No. 2 
yellow corn, prompt, $2.40, track, To- 
ronto. 

OATMEAL 


Sales are limited, and most mills are 
running only part time. Prices bear no 
particular relation to the cost of grain, 
as competition tends to keep quotations 
down in all cases where there are old 
stocks on hand. Rolled oats, $5.25@5.50, 
in 90-lb jute bags; oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 
10 per cent over rolled oats. Oat hulls 
are selling at $43 ton, Montreal freights. 

NOTES 

Oil meal is selling at $75 ton, and oil 
cake at $73, f.o.b. Montreal or Toronto. 

The total stock of wheat now in sight 
in Canada is, in round figures, 25,000,000 
bus. Farm réserves are not included in 
this statement. 

The Wheat Board has ordered that no 
mixed grains containing wheat grown in 
Ontario or Quebec shall be exported from 
Canada without its permission. Import- 
ing of mixed grains is also forbidden. 

Advices from London, Eng., state that 
a new freight and passenger steamship 
service between Vancouver and Calais 
and other French ports has been inaugu- 
rated. The first of these bessels will be 
ready to load at Vancouver in July. The 
voyages will be made via the Panama 
Canal, 

The Canadian government is adding 
eight new vessels to its line of ocean 
steamships. This will bring the total to 
34 vessels now operating under the gov- 
ernment flag. These ply between Canada, 
Britain, West Indies, South America and 
other parts of the world where the gov- 
ernment is seeking to promote Canadian 
trade. 


One dark spot in the agricultural situa- 
tion in Canada this year is the shortage 
of farm labor. For one reason and anoth- 
er young men are leaving the farms. De- 
mobilization of the Canadian army has 
not returned as many men to farm life 
as enlistment took away, and the lure of 
high wages in the cities and towns has 
added enormously to the draft upon rural 
population. Discerning people who real- 
ize what this state of affairs means are 
actually hoping for a whiff of hard times 
and unemployment, in the belief that this 
would restore the balance between city 
and country life. 


WESTERN CANADA 
Wiynirec, Man., May 15.—Following 
the Wheat Board’s announcement of an 
advance of 35c per bu in the price of 
wheat, millers in western Canada ad- 
vanced the price of flour $1.65 per bbl. 
Domestic business is fairly good. Fol- 
lowing are the new prices for standard 
spring wheat flour, per bbl, in 98-lb jute 

sacks, cash or sight draft terms: 


Ontario, from Port Arthur west...... $14.30 
BEBRICODA DOMMES cccccccesccrccvrsces 14.30 
Saskatchewan points .........esee0e% 14.20 


Alberta, Edmonton and points east.. 14.10 
Alberta, points west of Edmonton.... 
British Columbia, Revelstoke territory 14.40 


British Columbia, coast territory..... 14.50 
Vancouver Island (Victoria)......... 14.55 
WTTRCO BUMORE oe vc ncececescsccsecrcse 14.70 


Dealers requiring time will be charged 10c 
bbl over above list. City dealers buying ton 
lots, 10c over; less than ton lots, 20c_ over. 
Package differentials: 49’s, cotton, 40c bbl 
over; 24’s, cotton, 65c over. Covers for 98's, 
49’s or 24’s, 50c bbl extra. 


WHEAT 


Receipts of wheat at Winnipeg this 
week totaled 936 cars. Following are the 
prices being advanced to farmers by the 
Canadian Wheat Board, basis in store, 
Fort William or Port Arthur, together 
with prices charged for same grades, in 
same position, per bu: 


Farmers Millers 
BT B WOGGMOOD. vccrccscces $2.15 $3.15 
WG, B WSFEROTR .ncvccccves 2.12 3.12 
No. 3 northern .......+.+.-. 2.08 3.08 
Be © WMOMS vrccsccsacsees 2.02 3.02 
BOG. BS GOGIRL ces ccvicarede 2.02 3.02 
We. 6 SPOCia] ce vcccccccvee 1.91 2.91 
No. 6 special ..ccccccccee 1.81 2.81 


Board prices to United States mills 
and over-sea buyers are not made public. 

The difference between these buying 
and selling prices represents carrying and 
administration charges, and profits to be 
divided among farmers at close of crop 
year. 

RYE FLOUR 


There is no change in the market for 
this product. Today’s quotations: white, 
$13 bbl, in 98-lb bags; straight grades, 
$12.50; dark, $10.50,—f.o.b. cars at mill. 


MILLFEED 


The millfeed situation is a little easier. 
Demand is not so keen as formerly. Fol- 
lowing are the maximum prices, fixed by 
the Canadian Wheat Board, in mixed or 
straight car lots, delivered: Manitoba, 
bran $48, shorts $55; Saskatchewan, bran 
$48, shorts $55; Alberta, Edmonton and 
points east, bran $47, shorts $54; Alberta, 
points west of Edmonton, bran $46, 
shorts $53; British Columbia, Revelstoke 
territory, bran $49, shorts $56; British 
Columbia, coast territory, bran $50, shorts 
$57. 

COARSE GRAINS 

Trades on this market continue small. 
Offerings are extremely light, and de- 
mand fair. Prices have varied but little 
all week. Friday’s quotations: No. 2 
Canadian western oats, $1.173%,; No. 3 
Canadian western barley, $1.8114; No. 2 
Canadian western rye, $2.40,—in store, 
Fort William or Port Arthur. 


LINSEED MEAL 

Today’s quotations: fine ground meal, 

$85 ton, in bags, f.o.b. Winnipeg; cake, 
in bulk, $81 ton. 

OATMEAL 

There is no change in this market. 

Standard brands of rolled oats, in 80-lb 

bags, delivered to the trade, are quoted 

at $4.90 in Manitoba, $5.05 in Saskatche- 

wan and $5.20 in Alberta. Oatmeal, me- 

dium, standard or fine cut, 25 per cent 
over rolled oats. 


NOTES 

The provincial treasurer of Manitoba 
has expressed the opinion that the Ca- 
nadian Wheat Board will be continued 
in office for another year. He seems to 


think that pressure from the banks wil! 
lead the government to take this step. 


Members of the Canadian House of 
Commons questioned the government 
on Monday as to whether or not it had 
decided to continue the Wheat Board fo: 
another year. The answer was that no 
consideration had been given to this su! 
ject. While this may be true, it is also 
true that members of the government 
have given the subject a great deal of 
consideration, and so have most mem 
bers of Parliament. Outside of cabinet 
circles it is the universal belief that the 
government will do whatever the farme: 
of western Canada wish in the matter o! 
continuing the board. 

M. Liston. 





MONTREAL 

Montrea, Que., May 15.—The inqui: 
referred to a week ago from the Unite: 
Kingdom and continental Europe for 
spring wheat flour resulted in sales bein 
made of 10,000 to 15,000 tons at $14 bb, 
in jute, f.o.b. vessel, Montreal, whil: 
prices asked today are $14.50@15. There 
is a steady demand, and prospects that 
further large sales will be made. | 
addition to this business for export a 
count, millers have received inquiric 
from South Africa for some fair-siz 
lots, and state they could have mac 
sales even at the late advance in price 
of $1.45 bbl if it had not been for th: 
surtax of $1.50 bbl which they are calle: 
upon to pay to the Canadian Wheat 
Board. Demand from other importin 
countries, such as the British West In 
dies and Newfoundland, has been quiet 

The feature of the local market thi 
week was an advance of $1.45 bbl in 
spring wheat flour, due to the Wheat 
Board advancing wheat 35c bu. At th 
new level there is a moderate demand 
Dealers and consumers are under the im 
pression that prices will go still highe: 
Sales of car lots for shipment and to 
city bakers are being made at $14.85 bbl, 
in jute bags, ex-track, less 10c bbl fo 
spot cash. 

The announcement of an advance of 
40c in winter wheat, making the quota 
tion $2.98 bu, Montreal, put the market 
for winter wheat flour in a much strong 
er position, and dealers have marked up 
prices $1.85, making car lots of choic« 
grades $13.85 bbl, in jute, ex-track, and 
blended flour $14.35. Buyers have am 
ple stocks on hand, and business is quiet 

A steady trade continues in white corn 
flour, and prices are firm, with sales o! 
broken lots at $11@11.10 bbl, in jute, de 
livered. 

In millfeed there is an advance ii 
prices of $3, making car lots of bran 
$54.25 ton, and shorts $61.25, including 
bags, ex-track, less 25c ton for spot cash 
In mixed-car orders bran is quoted at $5/ 
and shorts at $65, and without flour at 
$65 and $67, including bags, delivered. 

The market for rolled oats is firm, bu! 
the volume of business is small. Stand 
ard grades are selling at $5.60 per bag 
of 90 lbs, cotton, and at $5.50, jute, de 
livered. 

NOTES 

The Ogilvie ‘Flour Mills Co., Ltd., has 
declared its regular quarterly dividend 
at the rate of 7 per cent per annum. 

The bakers of Montreal are express- 
ing intense indignation at the new ad- 
vance in Canadian wheat prices which was 
put into effect on Monday last. The; 
seem to dread the consequences of a cor- 
responding advance in bread, and yet 
realize this cannot be avoided. Unfor- 
tunately for the baker, he is a shock ab- 
sorber. In this case he will be in no way 
responsible, but will have to take the 
blame in the public mind. 

Tuomas S. Bark. 
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RAILWAY AFFAIRS AT CRITICAL STAGE 





Director General Hines Outlines Transportation Problems Faced Under New 
Legislation, in Address Before National Press Club— Urges 
Patience and a Fair Trial 


Wasiineton, D. C., May 15.—Declar- 
ing that the next few months would be 
the critical period under the new trans- 
portation act for the railroads, the em- 
ployees and the public, Director General 
of Railroads Walker D. Hines, in an ad- 
dress before the National Press Club 
here Wednesday urged that the new rail- 
road legislation be given a fair trial and 
the Interstate Commerce Commission an 
adequate opportunity to work out the re- 


adjustments provided in the law before 
any of the parties in interest form a 
final opinion on the efficacy of the new 
legislation to solve the complicated rail- 
road problem. 

Rates must be put on a substantially 


higher basis, Mr. Hines predicted, and 
railroad service will not be satisfactory 


until] there are large acquisitions of fa- 
cilities and equipment. The success of 
the legislation will be dependent upon 
the willingness of the railroad companies 
and the employees’ organizations to work 
together and co-operate with the Com- 


mission, he said. 

“It is in the highest degree important 
that the public shall hold in reserve its 
judgment as to service until a reason- 
able opportunity can be had for provid- 
ing the necessary facilities and equip- 
ment,” said Mr. Hines. “The war condi- 
tions have prevented the normal increase 
in facilities and equipment, and the ter- 
mination of unified control will make ex- 
isting facilities and equipment do less 
work than they could and did perform 
under unified control. Therefore, as a 
practical proposition, it cannot be ex- 
pected that railroad service will be satis- 
factory until there can be an opportunity 
to make substantial additions to facilities 
d equipment. 

“In 1915, 1916 and 1917 the amount 
of provision for facilities and equipment 
was below normal because of the com- 
plications created by the war, including 
the high prices and scarcity of labor and 
material, impairment of railroad credit, 


al 


“During federal control the expendi- 
tures for the improvement of the rail- 
roads were unavoidably reduced to a 
minimum. During the year 1918 the de- 
mand for material and labor for other 
war activities was such that no railroad 
improvements could be undertaken except 
those that were believed to be absolutely 
necessary as measures calculated to help 
win the war. During 1919 the expendi- 
tures had to be kept to a minimum be- 
cause of the clearly indicated policy of 
Congress and the public to turn the rail- 
roads back to private management just 
is soon as legislation could be adopted 
and lo keep government expenditures for 
railroad improvements down to a mini- 
mum pending the adoption of legislation 
and the return of the railroads to private 
management. 


EQUIPMENT SUPPLY LIMITED 


“Specifically, the acquisition of addi- 
tional equipment during federal control 
was absolutely limited by the war re- 
strictions during 1918 and by the finan- 
clal_ restrictions during 1919. An im- 
pression appears to prevail in some quar- 
ters that the Railroad Administration 
ought to have bought additional equip- 
ment and that the present extraordinary 
impairment. of transportation through 
shortage of equipment is due to some 
failure on the part of the Railroad Ad- 
ministration to buy more equipment than 
was bought. This impression is without 
foundation. During 1918 the Railroad 
\dministration ordered all the equip- 
me _ for which it could hope to get ma- 
te riais, 

‘Early in 1919 the director general 
Suggested the adoption of a substantial 

id definite extension of federal control 
to admit of carrying forward a compre- 
hensive programme for obtaining needed 
facilities and equipment so as to insure 
satisfactory transportation service, but 
this was emphatically opposed by the 
railroad executives, numerous elements 
of the public and Congress. The rail- 
road executives strongly opposed paying 


for even the equipment which the direc- 
tor general had ordered, and it required 
practically continuous effort throughout 
the year 1919 to induce the.railroad com- 
panies to accept the equipment already 
ordered, and repeated arguments were 
made by them to the effect that they did 
not need the equipment which had been 
ordered and that it ought to be paid for 
by the government as a war emergency. 
Congress early manifested the most pro- 
nounced unwillingness to make any ap- 
propriations for the Railroad Adminis- 
tration beyond its absolute necessities. 
In such circumstances, with the railroad 
companies unwilling to take even the 
equipment ordered and Congress unwill- 
ing to encourage or provide for any fur- 
ther expenditures on the part of the gov- 
ernment, the construction of additional 
equipment was out of the question. 

“On Oct. 7, 1919, the attention of the 
interstate commerce committees of the 
House and Senate was called by me to 
the pressing needs of the railroads of the 
country for additional facilities and 
equipment, and the consequent necessity 
for promptly establishing a basis of cer- 
tainty upon which the railroad companies 


to meet satisfactorily the demands for 
transportation. 

“With regard to the question of in- 
creases in railroad rates, we have another 
subject concerning which the public needs 
to show patience and philosophy.* It is 
agreed on all hands that on account of 
the increased costs, which appear to be 
still increasing, a substantial increase in 
rates is necessary. 

“A considerable part of the public was 
misled into thinking during the period 
of federal control that the increased rail- 
road costs were not due to the new con- 
ditions growing out of the war which 
were affecting correspondingly all other 
business activities, but were merely due 
to federal control of the railroads. The 
error in this view is strikingly shown by 
the proposals of the railroad executives 
for increased rates. The railroad execu- 
tives represent that, in order to pay the 
necessary return to the railroad compa- 
nies and the necessary increases in op- 
erating costs, railroad rates must be 
raised so as to produce $1,000,000,000 
more revenue every 12 months, without 
taking into consideration any increases in 
wages, yet the excess of the railroad 
rental and the railroad expenses over the 
revenues during the entire 26 months of 
federal control was only $900,000,000. 

“When the railroad executives represent 
that they need $1,000,000,000 more every 
12 months, they strikingly prove that 
heavy increases in cost are not confined 
to federal control. After making all al- 





circles. 


wholesale and $20 retail. 





Wheat and Flour in ’67 


The present advance in prices of leading commodities is attracting 
more than usual attention, and is being discussed generally in business 
While current prices appear to be extremely high to the present 
generation, possibly a few high figures from the past, submitted by Howard, 
Bartels & Co., Chicago, may at this time prove interesting. 
part of May, 1867, spring wheat flour sold at wholesale in the Chicago 
market at $12.50@15 per barrel and white winter wheat flour at $16@18.50. 
Retail prices were about $1.50@2 per bbl more. 
Nashville, Tenn., sold at $18.50, and Plant’s Extra from St. Louis at $18 
During the first 10 days of May, 1867, spring 
wheat sold in round lots in Chicago at $2.75@3. 
$3.05, and one car in bags at $3.10, delivered. 
at $2.80, seller, the last half of May. 
choice milling wheat to an interior Illinois miller, for which he received a 
check for $60,000. Gold at that time was about 135@136, which would 
make relative price on a gold basis about $2.20. Bran sold at that time at 
$35@37 per ton, and corn meal, according to quality, at $40@57.50 per ton. 


In the early 
Winter wheat flour from 


One car on track sold at 
One lot of 5,000 bus sold 
A Chicago miller sold 20,000 bus 








could go ahead and make the improve- 
ments and additions which the Railroad 
Administration was powerless to make. 
The legislation, however, despite the most 
arduous efforts of those committees, was 
not passed until the end of February, 
1920, and the existing financial difficul- 
ties and uncertainties have been such 
that it is not apparent even yet that the 
railroad companies have been able to 
make substantial progress toward obtain- 
ing the facilities and equipment which 
are now so far in arrears and which are 
so urgently needed. 

“In such circumstances, with an enor- 
mous volume of business being insistently 
offered for transportation, with a long 
suspension of the normal increase in fa- 
cilities and equipment, with continued 
hesitation in making beginnings in that 
direction, and with a breaking off, to a 
considerable extent, of unified practices 
which prevailed during federal control, 
the public must be prepared for an un- 
satisfactory transportation service, and 
I strongly advise the exercise of patience 
and good temper in putting up with a 
service that, especially as measured by 
volume of freight traffic moved during 
periods of heavy demand is, and prom- 
ises to continue for some time to be, less 
satisfactory than was rendered during 
federal control. 


$1,000,000,000 aA YEAR FOR EQUIPMENT 


“I cannot too strongly emphasize the 
supreme importance of putting and keep- 
ing the transportation service on a basis 
where it can raise the necessary funds 
for needed facilities and equipment. I 
believe an expenditure of $1,000,000,000 
per year is an exceedingly moderate esti- 
mate, on the basis of present prices, as 
to the capital expenditure which must be 
made upon the railroads of this country 


lowances for the increase in the compen- 
sation to the railroads over the rental 
paid during federal control and for all 
other factors, the proposals of the rail- 
road executives confirm me in the con- 
viction I have entertained for some time 
that, in the present exceedingly trouble- 
some period, the cost of private railroad 
operation will be greater than the cost 
of federal control would be. 


CRITICAL PERIOD AHEAD 


“I regard the next two years as a 
peculiarly critical period. The oppor- 
tunities for the development of discon- 
tent are very great. The increases in 
rates cannot inspire enthusiasm, and 
service is bound to be unsatisfactory, 
especially until a large amount of new 
equipment can be constructed. Yet both 
these factors ought to be regarded as 
necessary incidents of the time in which 
we live. If the public will philosophical- 
ly adjust itself to these unfavorable con- 
ditions, and this critical period can be 
gone through without a revulsion of feel- 
ing which will prevent a fair trial being 
given to the transportation act, I believe 
there is a great deal to hope for in that 
act, although I believe further modifica- 
tions will be found to be necessary. 

“The one leading respect in which I 
believe the act falls short of the necessity 
of the situation is that it leaves the sev- 
eral hundred railroad companies of the 
country still free to operate each on its 
own account. I do not believe there can 
ever be a successful, permanent develop- 
ment of the theory of private manage- 
ment of the railroads of this country 
without far-reaching and thorough-going 


. consolidation into a few large systems. 


While the present act permits voluntary 
consolidations when sanctioned by the 
Commission, and requires the Commission 
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to work out a programme looking toward 
the consolidation of the railroads of the 
country into a few large competitive 
systems, I seriously doubt whether sub- 
stantial results can be accomplished in 
the absence of further legislative provi- 
sions which will either compel consolida- 
tions or offer such inducements to con- 
solidations as will insure their taking 
place. 

“We cannot turn back or arrest the 
great currents of human progress. One 
of those currents is the irresistible move- 
ment in. the direction of unification of 
transportation so as to promote the gen- 
eral public interest. The rate structures 
apply equally to the different railroads. 
Joint rates and through routes must be 
established, regardless of the selfish in- 
terest of particular railroads. The 
freightcars of the country are alread 
universally interchangeable. The termi- 
nals of the country are already subjected 
to a common use to a large extent, and 
must be subjected to a greater common 
use. Railroad wages and working condi- 
tions have been steadily moving toward 
a standardization for many years, and the 
process was necessarily accentuated dur- 
ing the period of unified government con- 
trol. All these elements of national scope 
in railroad operation must be accepted, 
and others must be developed, in order 
to promote the greatest degree of public 
convenience. 

“One of the important things which has 
necessarily come about as a result of the 
conditions created by the war is that, for 
the first time in its history, the govern- 
ment has become a large owner of rail- 
road ipvestments. It now owns $354,- 
000,000 of equipment trust certificates, 
and about $490,000,000 of additional rail- 
road debt which will be evidenced by 
notes or bonds. In addition it appears 
probable that most of the $300,000,000 
appropriation made by the transporta- 
tion act will be loaned to the railroad 
companies. The prospect, therefore, is 
that the government, at an early date, 
will hold approximately $1,100,000,000 of 
the railroad securities of the country. 
If, in addition, the proposals just made 
by the railroad executives to Congress 
should be adopted, and $500,000,000 ad- 
ditional be loaned to the railroad com- 
panies, the government’s holding of rail- 
road investments would be increased to 
$1,600,000,000. This is perhaps one- 
twelfth or more of the total value of the 
railroads of the country. 

“In contemplating the future relations 
of the government to the railroads it is 
important to bear in mind that for a 
long time to come the prospect is that 
the government will be the owner of an 
impressive total of railroad securities, 
and it is a question whether this total 
may not increase instead of diminish as 
the years go by.” 

Joun J. Marrinan. 





Farming Conditions in Roumania 

Drouths and heavy rains, according to 
consular reports, were responsible for the 
rather small area cultivated in Old Rou- 
mania in the autumn of 1919. Added to 
this, the peasants are said to be rather 
lax in their efforts, due probably to a 
combination of the lack of farm imple- 
ments and machinery and other factors 
brought about by the war. Some 15,000,-- 
000 acres of cultivable land have been 
added to Roumania, on which consider- 
able spring wheat as well as other food- 
stuffs are raised. Industries in these new 
territories are further advanced than in 
Old Roumania, and with the disappear- 
ance of the chaotic conditions brought 
about by the war, an era of prosperity 
should be ushered in. Reports emanat- 
ing from Bucharest toward the end of 
1919 were to the effect that grain stocks 
in Roumania were more than sufficient to 
meet requirements, and that if the neces- 
sary permits were issued it would be pos- 
sible to export corn, barley, and some 
other cereals. 


World Wheat Stocks 

World wheat stocks on May 1, as com- 
piled by the Daily Trade Bulletin, Chi- 
cago, were 239,843,000 bus, against 363,- 
424,000 last year. The decrease in April 
was 9,027,000 bus, compared with 18,- 
920,000 in March and 50,846,000 in April 
last year. United States stocks were 
89,168,000 bus, compared with 95,547,000 
last month and 82,547,000 last year. 
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their prompt shipment. Breadstuffs val- 
ued at approximately two and a half mil- 
lion dollars were exported to France dur- 
ing 1918, however, embargoes having been 
placed upon the exportation of agricul- 
tural products to any except that coun- 


With few exceptions, the Moor uses 
the primitive wooden plow with a fiat, 
wrought-iron shoe, without moldboard, 
drawn by oxen, horses, camels or don- 
keys, and plowing to a depth of not more 
than three or four inches. The European 
farmer in Morocco affects more up-to- 
date methods, using modern binders 
drawn by mules or horses, and threshers 
with steam traction engines, on the more 
extensive farms. There are a few Ameri- 
can tractors in use, but most of the agri- 
cultural machinery imported to date is of 
British or Austrian make. 

Two chambers of agriculture have re- 
cently been organized, one at Casablanca 
and the other at Rabat, for the purpose 
of studying, with the authorities, the 
best means of developing the agricultural 
riches of Morocco, and to present the 
views of the farmers in matters of rural 
economy and technical agriculture. 

Among the Moroccan industries flour- 
milling is listed, and consular reports 
enumerate twenty-five plants with a to- 
tal capitalization of two million six hun- 
dred thousand dollars. There are six 

. macaroni factories, four bakeries, and 
two biscuit factories. The city of Tan- 
gier boasts of seven small flour mills. 

Although from past performances Mo- 
rocco may not appear a promising candi- 
date for American trade, consular officers 
think otherwise, as is evident from the 
following report to the State department: 

“Now would seem a propitious time 
for American manufacturers and ex- 
porters seriously to enter the Moroccan 
market. Morocco will remain essentially 
an agricultural country for many years 
to come, and the continued development 
of its rich soil will make necessary the 
use of all kinds of farm tools and ma- 
chinery in which the United States spe- 
cializes. Agricultural implements and 
machinery are temporarily exempted 
from the ten per cent customs tax in 
the ports of the French zone, though still 
subject to the two and a half per cent 
tax for public works. 

“The United States is in a position 
profitably to furnish Morocco with all 
sorts of supplies needed by a newly 
opened-up country, such as corrugated 
roofing, paints, locks and other hardware, 
wire poultry fence, barbed wire, galvan- 
ized iron, windmills, pumps, stoves, 
plumbers’ supplies, canned goods, and ce- 
ment. The rapid extension of the net- 
work of good roads now in construction 
also means a corresponding enlargement 
of the field where the American motor- 
car, with its lightness and practical char- 
acter, may enjoy a constantly increasing 

e. 

“As a general rule, the efforts made 
by: firms in the United States to intro- 
duce their products into the Moroccan 
market by such long-range methods as 
the mailing of catalogues and stereo- 
typed circular letters printed in English 
are unsuccessful. A better understand- 
ing of the needs of this market is shown 
by European firms, who send travelling 
salesmen here with full lines of samples 
to show the native dealers, who are not at 
all impressed by catalogues and other 
printed descriptive matter. Under pre- 
vailing conditions, American goods reach 
Morocco indirectly via European ports, 
where transshipping, storage, and other 
charges are added to the original sale 
price and the cost to the ultimate con- 
sumer is increased so that inferior Euro- 
pean articles successfully maintain them- 
selves in popular favor, largely because 
of their comparative cheapness.” 

Libya at present imports about twelve 
times what it exports; it requires practi- 
cally all staple necessities except meat 
and leather. Italy naturally will make 
a determined effort to supply these com- 
modities. In competing with Italian com- 
merce, other nations will be handicapped 
by the provisions which fix anchorage 
dues for steamers other than Italian at 
twice the rate collected from Italian 
shipping, and which allow assessment of 


customs duties on goods carried in Ital- 
ian ships at only 50 per cent of the in- 
voice value. American merchants will 
therefore pay twice as much duty as 
Italian merchants on cargoes identical in 
value. Nevertheless, it is reported by 
consular agents that the desire of Libyan 
merchants to purchase American goods 
is very keen, particularly for iron and 
steel products, including agricultural 
machinery. During the war large ship- 
ments of sugar, alcohol and lard came 
from America. Three other serious dif- 
ficulties conspire against importations 
into Libya from America: the low ex- 
change value of the lira, public senti- 





nineteen and three-tenths cents. This 
difficulty is not insuperable, however, 
since Bulgaria has considerable quanti- 
ties of articles for export to the United 
States, and in exporting the deprecia- 
tion of the currency works to its ad- 
vantage, affecting the disadvantage in 
importing. During the last three months 
of 1919 Bulgaria exported to the United 
States $6,426,538 worth of merchandise, 
principally tobacco. A part of the pro- 
ceeds of the exports is used for estab- 
lishing credits for imports, so that Bul- 
garia’s imports from the United States 
depend largely upon the amount of its 
exports. The principal exports available 
for sale in the United States are tobacco, 
attar of roses, and skins. The principal 
imports needed are foodstuffs (other 
than grain), agricultural implements, 


A Corner Grocery in Tunis, Africa 


ment against dealing with any country 
other than Italy, and the habit of long- 
time payments. 

The Balkans, so far as possibilities for 
future international trade are concerned, 
are practically an unknown quantity. 
The newly constituted kingdom of Jugo- 
Slavia, however, gives oitine of prog- 
ress and prosperity. The country always 
has been chiefly devoted to agriculture, 
eighty-five per cent of the population 
living on farms. Agricultural machinery 
therefore should be in demand there, as 
well as elsewhere throughout the Medi- 
terranean region. Normally the country 
is an exporter of wheat, part of which 
goes out in the form of flour, there be- 
ing numerous mills, principally in the 
Belgrade district. No official figures are 
available as to the flour output of the 
kingdom, but old Serbia, prior to the 
war, was reputed to have seventeen mod- 
ern flour mills producing annually about 
seven hundred and fifty thousand bar- 
rels. The farmers themselves consume 
little wheat, corn being their staple food, 
most of the wheat products going to the 
urban population or being available for 
export. 

Considerable business is now being 
transacted between Bulgaria and the 
United States, and no very serious ob- 
stacles exist in the way of such business. 
The chief difficulty is the depreciation of 
Bulgarian currency as compared with the 
dollar, the lev at present being worth 
only two cents, while its normal value is 


structural materials, dyes, drugs and 
medicines, cotton yarn, leather, glass, etc. 
As a matter of fact, almost everything 
is needed, since the war has depleted 
stocks of all kinds. 

The Near East has never figured large- 
ly in American trade, but will demand 
increasing interest. The United States 
is able to enter this field under particu- 
larly favorable circumstances. The Near 
East is reported to be very much pro- 
American. Educational and relief work 
done by Americans and by the United 
States government have admirably paved 
the way for cordial relations in trade; 
but probably the most important factor 
in this entente is the presence in nearly 
all the villages of Syria and Palestine of 
men who have spent sufficient time in 
America to grasp American ideas and 
tastes. Thousands of Syrians, Armeni- 
aps, Jews and Turks who fled from their 
native land many years ago to escape 
oppression have returned home; they will 
play the réle of advance agents as well, 
possibly, as authorized commercial tray- 
ellers might do. 

The struggle to capture the Near 
East’s trade will be keen, of course, and 
the advantages lie very largely with 
France and Great Britain. The French 
have opened a well-organized information 
bureau in Constantinople, where sam- 
ples are exhibited and local requirements 
are studied. A Japanese commercial 
mission consisting of thirty professors 
and business men recently arrived in 
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Constantinople with the same end jp 
view. That the st of America’s 
potential importance in the Near I \st. 
ern field is recognized in Europe may he 
 eagegn from the following paragr:ph 
rom a recent issue of the British Bu. irq 
of Trade Journal: 

“The exchange difficulty is one tha! re. 
quires consideration, but it can be g»ip- 
pled with, and should not be used a: an 
excuse for refusing to enter the mar)ct, 
High freights may be another. exc ise 
but notwithstanding this the Ameri the 
are getting their goods in, and evei at 
some sacrifice of profit we must do so 
also. Everything depends upon get ing 
in now.” 

One of the chief ports of the Nar 
East is Smyrna, possessing an excel! »nt 
harbor and centrally located for tracing 
with the interior. It is the normal «i:t- 
let for a rich agricultural country. || 
stocks of merchandise became low e: rly 
in the war, and manufactured goods of 
all kinds, according to consular repo'ts, 
soon disappeared from the local mar’ ct, 
A Smyrna importer is credited with ihe 
following picture of conditions there 

“Though stocks have been entirely ¢x- 
hausted during the four and one-|).lf 
years the port of Smyrna has been clo:«d, 
the immediate resumption of busiiss 
with the United States is delayed, ‘he 
causes being: (1) The uncertainty as to 
the decision of the Peace Conference as 
regards the mandatory power that s)\1ll 
be established in this province; (2) ‘he 
low rate of exchange; and (3) the {act 
that some Mediterranean countries, |) iv- 
ing loaded up with large stocks of goods 
of inferior quality, are dumping them in 
Turkish ports. Their prices for cotton 
goods are really higher than present 
prices of Manchester goods; hence, as 
soon as large stocks of the latter arrive, 
they will have little chance of selling 
their stocks. As soon as the country is 
settled, the question of exchange will be 
solved automatically and buyers will hve 
confidence enough to send their orders 
Foreign dumpers are losing heavily, «nd 
soon the ground will be cleared for nor- 
mal trade, which is expected to boom 
actively. 

“The bulk of the trade in this section 
in pre-war days was in the hands of the 
Germans and Austrians. It was 
pected that after the war British, Ame-i- 
can and French traders would soon be 
on the spot to secure the major part of 
the trade. With the exception of one 
French and one British, all the coim- 
mercial travellers appearing in Smyrna 
since the armistice have been Italian or 
Greek. 

“As German and Austrian ageiits 
will reappear in this province to recip- 
ture the trade, and will certainly ofier 
such convenient terms (as in pre-war 
days) that buyers will resume purchas- 
ing from Germany and Austria, it is 
essential that Americans get busy and 
profit by this opportunity to get buy- 
ers accustomed to appreciate Americ.in 
manufacture. This cannot easily be 
complished without something being done 
in regard to banking and shipping facili- 
ties, for there is neither an Americin 
bank nor an American shipping line serv- 
ing this province.” 

Railway lines have been under Turk- 
ish control during the war, and, !- 
though their rolliig stock and roadbe:ls 
deteriorated because of lack of care aid 
repairs, their chief difficulty now is |o 
obtain sufficient coal to maintain a more 
regular and extended service. Even be- 
fore the war certain projects had been 
undertaken to improve the means of co1i- 
munication and transportation, and to rc- 
claim what was once the most fertile land 
in the world. To correct the defects >f 
the Bagdad Railway, which was built »y 
the Germans on strategic plans to sere 
their military ambitions, a branch lise 
was built to Angora and was to be e\- 
tended to Kaisariye, while others were 
proposed to Marash and to Urfa along 
the lines that connect Killiz with Nisibis, 
a rich agricultural region. 

In ag ow Syria it will probably be the 
task of France to build a line from Al- 
exandretta, connecting the Mediterranc- 
an, in the neighborhood of Antioch, with 
the Persian Gulf. In Lower Syria tie 
Cairo-to-Bagdad line, a short cut to In- 
dia, undoubtedly will one day, under Brit- 
ish direction, be completely accomplishe, 
or another line perhaps will be built 
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across the Syrian desert, which will con- 
nect Haifa with Basra direct. 

A large portion of the material for 
railway construction no doubt will be 
pought in America. As long ago as 1903 
an American steel company sold to the 
Turkish government many thousands of 
tons of rails for the Hejaz Railway; and 
the first steam threshing-machine that 
was introduced into Syria in 1902 was 
made in the United States. Since then 
Amer'can manufacturers have sold more 
agricultural machinery and tools in Tur- 
key than all Buropean, manufacturers 
coml ned. 

During the years just preceding the war 
the «nnuat purchases of the United 
in the Near East amounted to 

ifty million dollars. From Turkey 
rincipal items, making up a total 
m twenty to twenty-two million 
, were tobacco, wool, mohair, skins, 
» root, carpets and rugs, opium, 
|, figs, dates, nuts, cotton lace and 
mineral products, including chrome, 
, mercury and meerschaum. From 
the United States imported prin- 
long-staple cotton, of which this 
‘y was the largest buyer except 
Britain. Aden sent several million 
’ worth of wool, coffee and skins, 
nuch of the Persian trade in car- 
came by way of Constantinople. 
‘aucasia furnished the United 

with licorice root, manganese, 
and hardwoods to an amount of 
three million dollars annually, and 
Odessa, the great wheat port of 
rn Russia, the principal item of 
t to the United States was waste 


imania was the one country in this 
1, before the war, that did not sell 
ierica as much as was exported to 
re being no market on this side of 
\tlantic for Roumanian products, 
were chiefly cereals and petroleum. 
ria is the largest producer of rose 
f which the United States took a 
erable quantity, in addition to to- 
and skins. The principal exports 
erbia to this country were blister 
r and plum jam, while Greece sent 

United States tobacco, olive oil, 
, currants and emery. 


will be seen from the character of 


The Waterfront at Trieste, Now an Italian Seaport on the Adriatic 
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n which this country holds first place in 
world’s markets, including but small 
proportions of the staple commodities 
at are considered essential to any large 
and consistent volume of trade. 

The balance of trade was heavily 
against the United States before the war, 
and other factors increased the inequality 
of the exchange. Ocean freight and in- 
surance charges were all paid to foreign 
companies, and there were heavy remit- 
tances from natives of the Mediterra- 
nean countries who were either perma- 
nently or temporarily residents of the 
United States. In 1913-14 the total of 
such remittances to Greece alone was 
nearly twenty million dollars, and Tur- 
key probably was a close second, although 
no figures are available. For the first 
nine months of 1919 the amount sent 
from this country to Greece in the form 
of postal money orders was about twenty- 
five million dollars, and the additional 
amounts carried by returning immigrants 
in bank checks and currency probably 
were large. 

Constantinople is still the largest city 
in the Near East, and in spite of war 
effects it remains the center of political 
influence. Before 1914 it was third 
among all continental European ports in 
point of movement of shipping, and to- 
day holds out the possibility of further 
development as a commercial and dis- 


“tributing center. It has been pointed 


out to American traders that large stocks 
of staple articles could be kept on hand 
there in order to avoid the delay involved 
in placing individual orders in the Unit- 
ed States. Even though Constantinople 
should suffer further loss of political 
prestige, it probably would still remain, 
because of its geographical position, a 
most important commercial vantage 
point. Other cities that will probably. be 
gateways for the developing trade re- 
gions of the Near East are Odessa, 
Batum, Alexandria, Alexandretta, Sa- 
loniki, Samsoun and Basra. 

Asia Minor is considered a great po- 
tential market for agricultural machin- 
ery. This region, during the whole pe- 
riod of history from earliest known rec- 
oerds down to the advent of the Turks in 
che thirteenth century, was one of the 
world’s garden spots. Its fruitful plains 
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and extensive river valleys raised crops 
of every kind of temperate and semi- 
tropical fruits, vegetables, and cereals, 
which supported millions of people and 
the t Ionic Greek and eastern Roman 
civilizations. 

With the coming of the Turk the re- 
gion declined in importance, though it 
remained and still is, under all handi- 
caps, the granary of the (former) Turk- 
ish Empire. The tillers of the soil who 
were successful were the Greeks, and to 
them is due what little Asia Minor has 
developed. Much of the land was in 
large estates owned by Turks, who farmed 
them out in small parcels to the peasants, 
and who had no interest in the dvelop- 
ment of their land, being content so long 
as the rents and taxes were regularly 
paid. 

“This attitude of most of the great 
landowners,” writes an American con- 
sular agent, “combined with the Turkish 
system of taxation, and the Ottoman ob- 
jection to all innovations, made the de- 
velopment of Asia Minor difficult. Brig- 
andage was rife everywhere, discourag- 
ing the introduction of foreign capital, 
which would have been eager, under a 
stable government, to invest here. The 
few large Greek or foreign landowners 
who were anxious to introduce the use of 
modern agricultural machinery and meth- 
ods were prevented for the most part 
from employing modern implements 
either by lack of security or, in many 
cases—especially just prior to the war— 
by actual destruction of the machinery 
after its arrival. 

“Conditions today are completely 
changed. The Greek mandatary admin- 
istration is heartily in favor of the freest 
and’ most advanced development of Asia 
Minor. Security now prevails through a 
large part of the occupied teritory. The 
Greeks are enterprising, and they want 
modern machinery. There are many im- 
mense tracts of level, stoneless land 
awaiting the plow. The territory is the 
most promising virgin field for agricul- 
tural implements of all kinds in the 
world.” 


The declared exports from Macassar, 
Celebes, to the United States amounted 
to $2,973,156 in 1918, as compared with 
$2,587,157 during the past year. 
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FLOUR OUTPUT TO MAY 17 


Grain Corporation estimates of week|y 
our output, wheat receipts and wheat stocks 
000’s omitted): 
Flour output Tota! for 
bbls year,* bbls 
Week ended— 1920 1919 1920 19 
» 3 5 2,653 116,070 107, 
2,766 114,176 1045 
2,612 112,282 101, 
2;707 110,650 99: 
109,143 96 
107,374 93, 
105,360 
103,531 
101,605 
99,694 
97,559 
95,315 
93,109 
90,594 
88,282 
85,581 
82,722 
79,651 
76,473 
1919 
73,442 
70,445 
67,730 
64,853 
61,897 
68,718 
65,571 
52,433 
49,22 
45,884 
42,534 
39,140 


bo BO BS bo DO DO bo bo bo 68 68 DO tO 


* = 4 bo bo bo bo bp bo 69 co 


Total flour output, 12 months ended Ju 
27, 1919, 121,130,000 bbls; 12 months en 
June 29, 1918, 115,373,000 bbis. 


WHEAT (BUS) 
c-Receipts— -—Stocks 
Week ended— 1920 1919 1920 191 
May 7 5,085 2,168 127,006 95,9 
April 30 . - 56,643 1,986 134,851 106, 
April 23 . - 4,813 2,185 141,842 120, 
April 16. > 4,892 798 149,252 137,58 
April 9. 5,133 644 153,897 150,4 
April 2 627 158,907 161, 
240 163,476 175,1 
169,176 189,8 
174,066 203,0 
§ 178,171 
182,625 
188,696 
195,718 
y 0 


Cow 
3 00 
mn 


March 
March 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Jan, 
Jan. 2 
Jan. 
Jan, 
Jan. 


OO OT ON 8 BO 68 69 BD tO DD 


Dec, 2 
Dec. 
Dec, 
Dec, 
Nov. 


tor 


bo bo fo bo 


bo bo bo bo bob 


239,883 
2,270 214,838 
,030 189,353 
,093 164,271 
564 140,273 
,662 108,330 

80,638 


ave ,862 
*Fiscal years beginning July 1. +tTotal r 
ceipts, June 27 to May 7, 747,791,000 bu 
against 713,616,000 a year ago. 
EXPORTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR 
(July 1 to May 7) 
1919-20 *1918-19 
Wheat, bus 98,961,000 151,443,0 
Flour, bbls 
Totals as wheat, bus. . 
*Includes relief and A. EB. F. shipments. 


Australia—Wheat Crops 
Department of Agriculture estimates 
the Australian wheat crops, by crop year 

in bushels (000’s omitted): 


106,600 
94,880 
73,894 
98,109 
90,414 
62,590 
44,656 . 
66,421 1892-93.,.... 


The value of the declared exports from 
Tunis to. the United States rose from 
$18,612 in 1918 to $159,016 in the past 
year. 
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UTAH 

Ocpex, Uran, May 15.—Brisk move- 
ment of what little wheat remains in 
Utah and Idaho has started, with the 
rapid advance of prices for cereals. 
prices this week were $2.75 bu for soft 
wheats and $2.90 for hard, at Utah com- 
mon points. A survey of the storage 
conditions in Idaho has revealed that 
there is very little wheat left for fur- 
ther movement, even the smaller grain 
companies having cleaned up their 
stocks. Barely enough has been left, 
Ogden millers report, to handle the 
spring eeding that has not been carried 
through. However, flour millers have 
sufficient stocks on hand to operate mills 
until about June 15. 

Flour prices made a slight advance 
during the week and quotations today 
were $13 bbl for standard, $13.50 for 


family patents and $14 for hard winter, 
fo.b. Ogden, basis 49-lb cotton bags. 
Ohio and Mississippi River points were 
quoted $14 bbl for standard and $14.50 
for highest patents, f.o.b. Ohio River 
common points, basis 98-lb cotton bags, 


Pacific Coast offerings were $14 for 
patents and $15 for hard winter, 


while 


family 
basis 98-lb cotton bags. 

Bran made another decided gain, with 
offerings of $62 ton f.o.b. Pacific Coast 
common points and $59, f.o.b. Ogden. 

NOTES 


Ogden grain dealers reported today 
that they had been offered $3.16 bu for 
New York delivery of wheat in August. 

John Stringham, secretary and man- 
age f the People’s Sugar Co., Moroni, 


Utah, died in Salt Lake City, Wednesday. 


Tl first clash between non-union 
workers at the Globe Grain & Milling 
Co. plant and strikers who left the work 
when the open shop was started, oc- 


curred Thursday. One of the new work- 
ers hit a striker after the latter had, he 
insulted him. 

cussion of the alfalfa weevil in- 
roads on western fields and methods of 
hating this pest, as well as the corn 


’ 
claimed, 


borer and cotton boll weevil, formed 
central features of the meeting of the 
western quarantine board at Salt Lake 
City the past week. Experts from 11 


tes were in attendance. 
Preparations have been completed by 
Holley Milling Co. for the trebling 
of capacity at the Salt Lake & Jordan 
mill, Salt Lake City. The change will 
not involve any new building work, the 
company reconstructing the interior of 
the present mill and installing new ma- 
chinery to increase capacity to 600 bbls. 
Utah’s fair-price commission set mar- 
; for profits of flour millers, whole- 
; and jobbers this week. Millers will 
be permitted 3 per cent profit on sell- 
ing prices, wholesalers and jobbers are 
to get 5 per cent, and retailers 10 per 
The schedule was arranged after 
ference with Henry H. Blood, presi- 
of the Utah-Idaho Millers’ Associa- 


investigation of the recent increase in 
Utah and Idaho sugar prices was con- 
tinued this week by Isaac Blair Evans, 
eral district attorney, and J. A. 
"unk, fair-price commissioner for Utah. 
new schedule of profits for the whole- 
rs and retailers was also announced, 
ing sugar offerings at $24.50 per 100 
wholesale, and $26.50 retail. The 
ilgamated Sugar Co. sold some sugar 
t the former wholesale price of $14.50, 
nd the Department of Justice announced 
that all sugar sold at this figure would 
traced, to give assurance that no 
greater margin would be added than that 
wed in the new profit schedule. 


W. E. Zuprann. 





Agriculture in Esthonia 


\ccording to the British Board of 
lrade Journal, the weather last year was 
favorable to crops in Esthonia and all 
vere good, especially hay and grain. 
Owing to the abundance of fodder, the 

isants kept their young stock instead 
of selling them, and there is now no lack 
of cattle in the country. The peasants 
were required to deliver considerable 
grain to the government, retaining only 
the quantity necessary for seed this year 
and for their own sustenance. Peasants 
holding over 4 dessiatines (10.8 acres) 
had to give 10 poods (360 Ibs) per des- 
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siatine, but later a further levy was made 
of another 10 poods per dessiatine. A 
certain amount of grain and of pota- 
toes is being used by the peasants for 
the distillation of spirits. > 





LOUISIANA 


New Orteans, La., May 15.—The trade 
in general is stocked and booked and, 
with the possibility of high prices main- 
taining well into the new crop, buyers 
whose stocks are running low are buy- 
ing spot flour at much less than mill 
quotations. Resales are affecting, as 
usual when prices are high, the prospects 
of new sales from mill. Many hesitate 
to book, for fear that flour already con- 
tracted for and delayed by strikes, em- 
bargoes, etc., will reach here at the same 
time as a later booking, and cause a con- 
gestion. The present figures offer no in- 
ducement for the purchase of large lots, 
and bakers are therefore booking smail 
lots according to their requirements for 
immediate use. 

Quotations on car lots from mill, basis 
98-lb cottons: spring first patent, $16@ 
16.70; standard patent, $15.50@15.75; 
bakers patent, $13.80@14.40; Kansas and 
Oklahoma short patents, $14.80@15.25; 
other hard wheat patent, $13.80@14.75; 
soft wheat short patent, $14.50@15.40. 

Feedstuffs, bulk, on track: corn, $2.12 
@2.14 bu; oats, No. 2 white $1.26, No. 3 
white $1.27; wheat bran, per 100 lbs, 
sacked, $3.10@3.20. 

Corn products: corn meal $3.95@4.10, 


cream meal $4.35, grits $4.45, per 100 lhs, 
sacked, K 

Grain inspected since May 1: wheat, 
export 354 cars, local 1; corn, export 43, 
local 93; oats, export 9, local 127; rye, 
export 53, local 1; barley, export, 44. 
Stock in elevators: wheat, 945,000 bus; 
corn, 58,000; oats, 33,000; barley, 983,- 
000; rye, 98,000. 
Georce L. Ferry. 





Crop Outlook in Bavaria 

The American Commission in Berlin 
reports to the Department of State that 
early spring weather has_ stimulated 
work on farms in Bavaria, and that ex- 
ceptionally large tracts have been 
plowed. 

“It would appear,” the report reads, 
“that plans have been made to plant a 
very large acreage, with tlie expectation 
of harvesting a bumper crop. The dif- 
ficulty of feeding the city population 
during the next few months, on account 
of the scarcity of cereals, has aroused 
government officials to the necessity of 
heavy plantings for the next harvest. 
Consequently, a determined effort has 
been made to induce farmers to increase 
their spring plantings. The admirable 
grange societies existing in Bavaria have 
contributed to the success of the gov- 
ernment agricultural department in this 
line. 

“The best authority in agricultural 
matters in Bavaria expresses the opinion 
that conditions eight months hence will 
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be greatly improved. He is one of the 
largest landholders and looks with con- 
fidence to the future, believing that the 
resources Of Bavaria will be able to meet 
all demands in feeding its population 
next year, and have a surplus for other 
parts of Germany. He is of the opinion, 
however, that it would be advisable to 
have a strong control in the distribution 
of its food supplies. 

“In an optimistic interview he spoke~- 
of Germany, and especially Bavaria, as 
passing through a critical illness, with 
two more difficult months before any de- 
cided improvement would be reached. 
Then he looks for a steady but slow re- 
covery. He spoke of the fish in the 
lakes and rivers as a source of food, the 
wealth of Bavaria’s forests, the practical- 
ly undeveloped hydroelectric power that 
should assure work for all of the idle 
workmen in Munich,—about 12,000 at 
the present time,—and the factories that 
will be in operation in the capital city 
when this power is utilized. He said 
that there would be no unemployment 
problem when all of the Bavarian indus- 
tries were supplied with raw material 
and coal.” 


’ 





Unofficial figures compiled from vari- 
ous sources indicate that, in 1919, 90 
manufacturers of passenger automobiles 
and 170 builders of motor-trucks in 32 
states, employing 580,000 persons, pro- 
duced approximately 1,586,787 passenger 
cars and 305,142 trucks, valued at $1,807,- 
593,829, 













New York, N. Y:., May 15.—The coun- 
try is facing an unusually interesting 
credit situation and the indications are 
that the deflation process will make in- 
creased headway, although along orderly 


lines. The large Wall Street banks are 
without funds necessary to support a 
broad stock market speculation, even if 
their officers were desirous of doing so, 
Excessive demands from commercial bor- 
rowers and from corporation sources re- 
flect the inability of industrial and busi- 
ness corporations to finance their require- 
ments through sales of commercial paper 
in the usual way. As a consequence of 
this change in credit conditions, scores of 
corporations have to rely upon their 
banks for whatever credit accommoda- 
tion they require. 
MONEY OUTLOOK 


A few banks within the last few days 
have loaned some money on time, but the 
volume of this lending has been insig- 
nificant, compared with the extent of 
such operations in normal markets. Wall 
Street, as usual, has made the most of the 
situation, and has reduced its borrowing 
demands enormously. It is estimated 
that present outstanding loans in Wall 
Street are not more than half what-they 
were a year ago. This conservatism is 
natural, because excessive lending would 
certainly lead to unpleasant develop- 
ments, with a possible resumption of the 
supervision of the call loan market by 
the Federal Reserve authorities. 

There probably never was a time when 
the New York banks were exposed to 
more severe pressure for funds. Manu- 
facturers and others are in the market 
for funds, and the chances are that the 
banks could obtain as high as 10 and 12 
per cent for large loans if they were 
willing to respond to the demands made 
upon them. But this is just what they 
are not willing to do, owing to the broad- 
ening demand from various sources. De- 
moralization of the foreign exchanges has 
tied up an immense volume of credit 
which is ordinarily at the command of 
the commercial borrowers. Exporters, in 
the effort to finance their customers 
abroad, have been obliged to give unusual 
credit, with the result that they in turn 
have had to apply to the banks for ac- 
commodation with which to carry their 
customers’ accounts, 


INVESTMENT BUYING 

There has been good buying of sea- 
soned securities for the account of bona- 
fide investors. This demand has not been 
sufficient, however, to offset the continued 
selling. It is natural for shrewd in- 
vestors to make outright purchases of 
high-grade railroad stocks at a price 
basis which insures a-yield of from 6 to 
91% per cent on the investment. There 
is no doubt that this buying will enlarge 
in time, although it is not possible accu- 
rately to forecast the extent of the 
movement, 

The investing public has still an im- 
mense amount of money to invest, not- 
withstanding high living expenses and the 
excessive cost of doing business; but it 
has been out of the investment market 
so long that it has been carrying enor- 
mous sums in short-term loans or in cer- 
tificates of deposit or other obligations 
which are within easy reach. Besides 
seasoned dividend shares, there are also 
excellent bargains in the bond market 
which should appeal to discriminating 
investors. 

1920 anv 1903 


One of the best-known financial critics 
in the United States made this interest- 
ing comparison in discussing prevailing 
conditions: “We are going through an 
exceptionally interesting readjustment 

riod which has many points of resem- 
lance to the situation encountered in 
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1903. That was the year when excessive 
industrial flotations and a mass of short- 
term note issues led to the sort of finan- 
cial indigestion which resulted in the rich 
men’s panic. Many things were over- 


capitalized and, when the crisis came, the 
money market developed disturbance. 
We are much better off this year in that 
we have a well-centralized Federal Re- 
serve System to fall back upon as a safe- 


the country is fast going upon a lower 
price basis. It is wer, important that 
this movement should be orderly, but 
there is no doubt that it is necessary, for 
the plain fact is that the world has not 
a a enough Soom reserve to provide 
a sufficient metallic basis for the enor- 
mous currency issues that have been 
made. As this deflating movement gains 
headway in merchandise circles, the loan 
account will be reduced and the public 
will be placed in a more favorable posi- 
tion with reference to obtaining adequate 
banking assistance. 

The indications are that clothing, shoes 
and other necessaries will soon be avail- 
able at much more reasonable prices than 
those which obtained a few months ago. 
The American people are up in arms 
against rising commodity prices, and they 
may be expected to deal sharply with 
profiteers. 

A GREAT CREDIT CONFERENCE 


Some leading bankers have been in con- 
ference at Washington over credit condi- 
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guard against serious financial disturb- 
ance, 

“On the other hand, in 1908 we had 
no such currency inflation to contend 
with, and the industrial companies were 
not as well seasoned as they are today. 
The year following 1903 saw such un- 
usual ease in money as to give rise to a 
long period of % per cent call money. 
It was an interesting money market year, 
with relatively little demand in the stock 
market. Our machinery is much more 
complete now and, with the splendid co- 
operation existing in banking circles, it 
is easier for us to get together and to 
right an overwrought situation. Wall 
Street has had a good deal of liquida- 
tion, but it is absurd to think that the 
process has been completed. High prices 
still prevail for many commodities as 
well as for many securities, and these in 
the course of time must be readjusted 
to a saner basis.” 


LOWER MERCHANDISE PRICES 


One has only to peruse the advertising 
columns of the newspapers to see that 
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tions, and in some quarters there is a 
demand for a well-formulated policy by 
the Federal Reserve Board covering 
credit relief. The feeling is that the 
strain may become more acute as the 
reaction in merchandise prices pro- 
gresses, with the result that the banks 
may experience difficulty in satisfying 
their customers unless the Washington 
authorities assert the leadership which 
they can exercise whenever they deter- 
mine to do so. In the judgment of many 
bankers, .there has never been a more 
intensified credit strain than that which 
the country is now passing through. 
There is not the slightest danger of a 
money panic, however, as the banks have 
the facilities at hand to quell disturb- 
ance, should any arise. But the whole 
world is doing business at a price basis 
which calls for more credit than it has 
available. The result is that the strain 
has become acute, especially in the 


_ United States, where our Federal Re- 


serve banks are endeavoring to sustain 
the credit structure of pretty much the 
entire world. It may be that the Federal 
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Reserve Board will again have to rise 
its rediscount rates. It is quite pro!..bje 
that the banks will have to adopt -ome 
system of rationing credits, so that the 
supply will be apportioned among the 
borrowers which need it most. 


POLITICS AND BUSINESS 

It cannot be said that the preside: tia) 
campaign has yet become a facto: jn 
American business affairs. It is bound 
sooner or later, however, to exert an im- 
portant influence, for after the conven- 
tions have done their work and the } arty 
tickets are in the field an energetic ‘ight 
will begin by both parties to elect ‘heir 
candidates. It is probable that a eood 
deal will be heard of the evils of igh 
commodity prices before the ele: tion 
comes about. 

President Wilson threw a bomb-hell 
the other day when he asked his purty 
to make the League of Nations anc the 
Versailles treaty the dominating iss\.c jn 
the coming campaign. Various D:mo- 
cratic leaders have been outspoken 
against this demand by the Presi cnt, 
and it is not clear just what the ultimate 
effect will be. Important business inen 
from time immemorial have been inclined 
to proceed very ‘cautiously in a presi jien- 
tial year. The situation this season j 
unusually interesting, because of the 
overshadowing reconstruction influ: nce 
and the great movements in inte na- 
tional finance which must be reckoned 
with before the year has ended. 


UNAUTHORIZED INSPECTION 


Question Raised as to Railway Compsny’s 
Liability in Permitting Shipment E\- 
amination Without Bill of Lading 


What legal redress is open to a will 
which ships products to its own order 
for delivery to a customer on taking up 
the bill of lading attached to a draft 
drawn on him for. the purchase price, 
where the buyer obtains access to the car 
containing the shipment without first | 
ing up the draft and, after inspecting 
the goods, refuses to accept delivery or 
pay the draft? Is the delivering carrier 
liable? And what recourse exists against 
the buyer? 

These interesting questions were raised 
in a recent transaction wherein both «:r- 
rier and buyer deny responsibility. ‘he 
bill of lading contained the following 
customary clause: “The surrender of this 
original order bill of lading properly in- 
dorsed shall be required before the <e- 
livery of the property. Inspection of 
property covered by this bill of lading 
will not be permitted unless provided by 
law or unless permission is indorsed on 
this original bill of lading or given in 
writing by the shipper.” 

It is well-settled law that any wrong- 
ful act on the part of a railway comp:inj 
which deprives the owner of a shipment 
of property rights in it, to his damage, 
will support a suit for damages, but “not 
every wrongful act on the part of the 
common carrier authorizes an act(ion 
against it for conversion. It is only ‘he 
wrongful exercise of dominion over :n- 
other’s property that constitutes a ¢con- 
version. To constitute a conversion, how- 
ever, it is not necessary that the car:ier 
should have applied the property to its 
own use, or that it should have deri ed 
any benefit therefrom, it being suffici:nt 
that it has dealt with the property as if 
it was its own and in defiance of hie 
owner’s legal rights.” 10 Corpus Ju is, 
271. “The fact that the carrier pern its 
an unauthorized inspection of go ds 
which does not injure them does ot 
amount to a conversion, although he 
consignor [consignee?] refuses to acc pt 
them.” 10 Corpus Juris, 274. 

There is a fundamental principle of 
law that an act, although wrongful, wh ch 
does not produce substantial injury, il! 
not afford the basis of a claim for s 
stantial damages, and the courts ap))l 
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‘ this principle to cases of the kind here 


under discussion. 

If a contract buyer excusably rejects 
a shipment because the goods tende'ed 
to him are not of the kind he bargained 
for, no judge or jury is apt to hold ihe 
delivering railway company liable in 
damages because it has committed a tech- 
nical wrong in permitting an inspection 
without production of the bill of ladiig. 
If the rejection is inexcusable, the buy- 
er’s breach of contract in refusing to «c- 
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livery, and not the carrier’s act in 
ting inspection, will ordinarily be 
led as the proper basis of claim on 
rt of the shipping seller, the same 
the buyer had rejected delivery 
it first examining the goods. 
lecision in point was handed down 
e appellate division of the New 
supreme court in the case of Ear- 
. Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 
Railroad Co., 1384 N. Y. Supp. 323. 
plaintiff unsuccessfully sued to 
er damages because the delivering 
of an interstate shipment in- 
d to defendant, the initial carrier, 
tted an inspection under an order 
f lading without production of that 
ent. The facts of that case were 
intially the same as here presented, 
ing the bill of lading clause above 
1. The court said: 
the present case the evidence un- 
tably establishes that the carrier at 
int of destination permitted an 
tion of the apples, and hence the 
lant, in pursuance of the Carmack 
1ust respond for whatever loss re- 
to the plaintiff by the breaking of 
reement. The extent of the loss or 
the plaintiff must prove. There is 
im that the apples were injured by 
spection, or that the refusal of the 
go firm to accept the apples, which 
vere not legally bound to purchase, 
reason of this inspection. There 
t the slightest proof of any loss or 
xe or injury to the fruit. On the 
ry, the proof shows they were not 
d at all by the inspection. 
e railroad company retained actual 
sion of the property. Its dominion 
it was not surrendered, and the 
tiff was promptly notified by Train, 
rman & Ford that they did not wish 
pples, and plaintiff refused to re- 
them from the railroad company. 
w possession of the apples was not 
given to the Chicago firm until it 
onored the draft upon it. The rail- 
company did violate its agreement, 
he measure of its liability for that 
h was the loss or injury to the 


Vithout regard to the Carmack 
dment and the approval of the uni- 
. bill of lading, the courts have held 
[an action as for] conversion did 
ie for an unauthorized inspection of 
coods as the point of destination.” 
ie New York court cites decisions of 
highest courts of West Virginia, 
th Carolina, Michigan and New York, 
ting the following pertinent language 


m the West Virginia case: 
Sharp’s agent was simply permitted 
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to enter the cars, set barrels out in his 
wagon, open them, and examine the ap- 
ples. Then they were put back in the 
car and it was resealed by the agent. It 
may be true that he had no right to do 
so, and that the defendant did wrong 
in permitting the inspection, no evidence 
of title or right to possession being 
shown, but it does not follow that upon 
these facts there was a delivery. It may 
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have been an unauthorized act of domin- 
ion over the property; but whose act was 
it? Clearly that of the. railroad com- 
pany, for the property was still in its 
actual and legal custody. It never part- 
ed with its possession. 

“Not every wrongful act on the part 
of a common carrier authorizes an action 
against it for conversion. Where goods 
intrusted to a common carrier are in- 
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jured only, the owner’s remedy is for 
damages for the injury, not their value. 
. . - What is the nature of the plaintiffs 
injury here? Inspection did not injure 
the property, so far as disclosed. It 
prevented the consummation of a sale to 
Sharp. Can that constitute the basis of 
an action for the value of the property? 
That it could not is so obvious that no 
such claim is made, and this branch of 
the contention is founded upon the ex- 
tremely fanciful theory of a technical 
delivery, for which no authority has 
been found.” 

As to instances where a buyer ob- 
tains an inspection without taking up 
draft drawn on him with bill of lading 
attached, and excusably refuses to ac- 
cept delivery because the goods are not 
of the kind ordered by him, courts will 
look with particular disfavor on any 
claim against the carrier based on per- 
mitting inspection. The buyer’s rejec- 
tion being fairly based on the ground 
stated, it would be inequitable to hold 
the carrier responsible because of any 
technical default in permitting an ex- 
amination of the goods. Solan and 
juries are not apt to sympathize with the 
shipper who has been* prevented from 
compelling a customer to take goods of a 
kind not ordered or contracted for. 

From what has been said it is Our 
opinion that, in cases of this kind, the 
safer course for the shipping seller is to 
rely upon any just claim against the 
customer who has refused to accept de- 
livery of goods bargained for. If goods 
of the contract kind have not been 
shipped, the shipping seller should shoul- 
der the burden of his own negligence or 
breach of agreement. If goods of the 
contract kind have been shipped, but re- 
jected, the defaulting buyer should be 
looked to, whether he was given an op- 
portunity by the carrier to inspect or not. 

A. L. H. Srazer. 


The declared exports from Santiago de 
Cuba to the United States totaled $12,- 
222,799 in 1918 and $13,252,188 in 1919. 
Shipments of sugar from this district 
were valued at $5,663,034 in 1918 and 
$10,444,771 in 1919, 
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There has been practically no change 
in the flour market from last week. Buy- 
ers are but slightly interested in pur- 
chases for mill shipment, because of the 
uncertainty of delivery. In consequence, 
dealings have been mostly confined to 
resales of spot flour, which is being dis- 
tributed as widely as possible in order 
that the immediate needs of all may be 
met. Flour at Jersey terminal points 
attracts little attention, but when any is 
offered for delivery from a New York 
pier the seller can almost name his own 
price. 

Such sales for mill shipment as have 
been made were only for limited quanti- 
ties, and the general tone of the market 
is dull. This feeling is becoming intensi- 
fied as the time for decontrol draws 
nearer, because of the great uncertainty 
and the widely diversified opinion as to 
what will be the results when decontrol 
actually occurs. Some think that there 
is an excellent chance for lower prices, 
and others just the reverse, and so it is 
difficult to do any business for future 
delivery. 

The conference called for May 19 by 
Julius Barnes seems to be quite signifi- 
cant, and as the whole trade has been for 
some time moving cautiously, it is felt 
that the present conditions do not war- 
rant any change in this attitude. 

The Holland government’s announce- 
ment that it would receive tenders of 
flour on May 18 will doubtless help to 
brighten the situation somewhat, because 
the general export business is far from 
brisk. 

Quotations: spring fancy patent, $16.25 
@16.75; standard patent, $15.25@15.75; 
clear, $12@12.75; winter straights, $12.50 
@13.75; rye, $12@13; Kansas straights, 
$14.50@15.25; clear, $12.50@13.75,—all in 
jute. 

HEARING ON DAYLIGHT LAW 


A hearing on the repeal of the daylight 
saving law is set for May 17 before Gov- 
ernor Smith, at Albany. The heavy artil- 
lery of both proponents and opponents 
will be ranged against the governor on 
this occasion. 

The farmers on one side are strong for 
the repeal of the law, on the ground that 
the meadows are wet in the early morning 
and, consequently, they cannot work in 
them without spoiling the polish on their 
boots with the early morning dew. 

The dwellers within the gates of the 
city, backed up by the board of health, 
demand a continuance of the law in force, 
because it gives an hour’s extra recrea- 
tion in the daylight and saves lighting 
bills. 

The fate of the bill will soon be in the 
governor’s hands, but it appears that, no 
matter which way he decides, he will be 
in wrong with somebody. 


SALES-MANAGER FOR KNIGHTON & SON 

The flour-distributing firm of Samuel 
Knighton & Son has announced that 
Frank Houser, who has been connected 
with the Grain Corporation ever since it 
was organized, is to be associated with 
them as sales-manager, beginning June 1. 

The continuously growing business of 
this concern has made it necessary for 
them to have an able man as manager 
of their sales department, and Mr. 
Houser’s experience with the large flour 
business of the Grain Corporation will be 
a big asset to him in his new duties. 


NOTES 


P. P. Croarkin, Chicago flour broker, 
was in New York this w 


Edwin B. Clark, chief chemist of the 
Omaha (Neb.) Flour Mills Co., called at 
this office on May 13. 

Milton Fuller, sales-manager for Ev- 
erett, Aughenbaugh & Co., Waseca, 
Minn., called on the New York flour 
trade this week. 

The Frazee Milling Co., Baldwinsville, 
N. Y., will construct a plant with a ca- 
pacity of 500 bbls daily, and wheat stor- 
age for 150,000 bus. The Nordyke & 
Marmon Co., Indianapolis, Ind., has been 
awarded the contract for the machinery. 

The suit brought in the supreme court 
at Newark, N. J., by Peter Carroll and 
Edwin R. Freeman, as partners of the 
firm of Henry Koper & Co., against the 
Hill Bread Co., Newark, for non-fulfill- 
ment of contracts, has been compromised 
on the payment by the Hill Bread Co. 
of $1,500 to Henry Koper & Co. 





BUFFALO 


Burrato, N. Y., May 15.—Traffic con- 
ditions this week have throttled the mill- 
ing industry here, and the mills are prac- 
tically out of the market, being so far 
behind in filling orders that there is no 
knowing when they will be able to clean 
up. There is no use in selling flour, they 
say, when it cannot be shipped, and it 
will be some time before normal condi- 
tions can be re-established. 

The mills are running only occasionally 
to supply the local trade or when storage 
room can be found. All the available 
warehouses having rail connections are 
filled with flour waiting for the railroads 
to move it. The roads are doing the best 
they can with green switchmen and, 
while some. flour is getting through, the 
quantity is hardly worth mentioning. 
The strike is confined entirely to this city, 
as cars once outside manage to get to 
destination, and it is reported that quite 
a number have been loaded outside of 
the city limits by trucks. 

Prices of flour dropped off with wheat, 
and are not above steady today, al- 
though a slight reaction .in the wheat 
market was reported. The best patents 
and also first clear were quoted 75c un- 
der last week, while rye flour was ad- 
vanced 25c. On the other hand, the mills 
advanced their prices fully $1.25 bbl in 
98-lb cottons to the local trade, making 
family patent $16.75, and bakers 25c 
less. Rye flour was advanced $2. There 
was a fairly good demand for patents on 
the way up, but yesterday’s advance will 
no doubt shut off buying to some extent. 

Kansas mill representatives here were 
offering flour at considerably lower prices 
early this week, but were again higher 
today. Buyers appear to have been 
frightened by the early decline, and no 
business was done. Short winter patent 
was quoted at $14.75@15.25, and stand- 
ard patent at $14.25@14.65, Buffalo rate 
points. 

Soft winter wheat mill agents here sold 
a little flour, mostly pastry, at last 
week’s prices. Quotations were advanced 
60c on patents and 10c on pastry today, 
track, Buffalo. 

Millfeeds were strong for June ship- 
ment, and there were buyers for all the 
offerings at quotations. There is no 
chance of lower prices for that month, 
jobbers believe, as the market is cleaned 
up on wheat feeds, and it will take a 
large amount to fill up the holes. At the 
present rate of production, and with the 
mills now sold ahead, it is thought June 
millfeeds will bring more money. At 
any rate, buyers snapped up the offer- 
ings today, and wanted more. Spot 
feeds were very scarce, and it was easy 
to sell bran at $63.50 and middlings at 
$66.50. Millers were looking for these 
feeds to supply their trade. Winter 
wheat mills have June shipment to offer 


at $59 for bran, $60 for mixed feed and 
po for middlings, but trade is reported 
ow. 

Grass is coming along slowly, but cat- 
tle are out in many sections in this state. 
Hay is said to be getting scarce, as farm- 
ers have been feeding heavily and — 
sold more than usual, owing to hig 
prices. Cold weather was also another 
factor in feeding. June — of milk 
heretofore have always shown a drop, 
but dairymen this year demand a con- 
tinuation of present prices. 

Corn-meal coarse feed is dull, due to 
the high price and also to grass. There 
was a better demand for hominy, al- 
though prices were considered too high. 
Gluten feed was advanced $5 this week, 
and offerings were light. Oil meal un- 
settled, some of the mills asking $68 for 
spot and not inclined to sell, while re- 
sellers are offering at $66, and June ship- 
ment at $66.50. Cottonseed meal higher, 
and demand limited. Copra meal is quot- 
ed at $65, sacked, Buffalo. 

Buckwheat is wanted, and it is believed 
buyers would pay $5 per 100 lbs, track, 
Buffalo, as the inquiry has been good all 
week. Milo in good demand and not 
plentiful on the spot, but offered quite 
freely for shipment at $65 ton in car lots. 

Rolled oats firm, and trade continues 
light. Oat feed sold on the basis of $58, 
sacked, track, Buffalo, but was generally 
quoted at $60. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Buffalo mills for the week, 


as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 





Flour Pct. of 

output activity 
PRIS WOOK csccvcecececsece 81,450 49 
Last week ... 39 
Year ago .... " 95 
PwWO VOATS AMO .cecvccccccce 81,600 49 
Three years ABO .......+6% 135,450 81 


NOTES 


Stocks of wheat here are about 4,900,- 
000 bus, compared with 5,815,000 last 
year. 

Farmers in this state are offering $100 
per month for good help, but are unable 
to get what they want. 

C. C. Smith, representing the Bemis 
Bro. Bag Co., Indianapolis, Ind., has 
moved his office from Ellicott Square to 
830 Chamber of Commerce Building. 

No shipments by canal have been made 
so far, but several boats will be loaded 
next week. Delay in opening the canal 
was due to a leak in the locks at Lock- 
port. 

Food producers in this state are bring. 
ing great pressure to bear on Governo 
Smith to sign the bill repealing the day- 
light saving law put up to him by the 
legislature before adjournment. 

Charged with having taken excess prof- 
its of at least $10,000, and perhaps three 
times that amount, from bakers of this 
city, the Mount Clemens (Mich.) Refin- 
ing Co. has been indicted on five counts. 

The Grain Corporation has started 
shipping by rail, and yesterday loaded 
67,000 bus wheat for export. There are 
more cars here to load. The railroads 
are said to be doing a little better in han- 
dling cars. 

Receipts of wheat by lake this week 
were 2,644,347 bus, of which 1,822,500 
were oats from Canada. Flour receipts 
were 68,820 bbls, and feed 3,600 tons. 
A year ago nearly 5,000,000 bus grain 
were received, and 329,000 bbls flour. 

Because of delays in railroad ship- 
ments, farmers in this state are badly in 
need of fertilizer, and 150,000 tons of 
nitrate of soda, in storage at the army 
reserve depot at South Schenectady, N. 
Y., will be made available for their use. 


D. Rodenberg, who has for some years 
been supplying the trade here with used 
bags, and for the past seven years presi- 
dent of the Buffalo Burlap Co., has sev- 
ered his connection with that company 
and is now located at 563 William Street, 
this city. : 

The striking grain scoopers met this 
afternoon and, after taking a secret bal- 
lot, which resulted in a tie, adjourned. 
So -far as the elevator situation here is 
concerned, the boats are being unloaded 
without union men, and the housework is 
being done to the satisfaction of the 
grain interests. With no grain arriving, 
and little on the way for this port, the 
strike is broken, and the open shop will 
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‘be maintained in all the elevators. Th. 


switchmen’s strike is still on, but th 
railroads believe they can handle th, 
situation with the new men. 


E. Bancassep. 





PHILADELPHIA 
Purmapetpnia, Pa, May 15.—Ther 
was increased strength this week in th. 
local flour market, and the mills in many 
cases advanced their limits because os 
the high cost of wheat. As has been the 


case for some time, however, there wa; 
little inquiry for stuff to be shipped, as, 
on account of traffic conditions, the miljx 
were unable to offer any assurance re. 
garding deliveries. There was a bette; 
demand for spot goods, particularly sof 
winters, below the limits of the mills, 
and stocks are getting pretty wel 
cleaned up. 

Rye flour was in small supply, ang 
firmly held but quiet. Corn goods were 
firm and higher, because of the strength 
of cash corn, but demand continued light, 


NOTES 


J. R. Caldwell, manager of the Mill- 
bourne Mills, of this city, has been pro- 
posed for membership in the Commercia| 
Exchange by William J. Wilson and 
George C. and Fred O. Shane. 

Among visitors on the Commercia! Ex- 
change this week were C. E. Wilhelm, 
grain merchant, New York City; Henry 
Gennare, flour dealer, Wilkes-Barre, Pa; 
F. A. Braerman, flour dealer, Bangor, 
Pa; J. M. Mcllvain, grain dealer, Kan- 
sas City. 

At a meeting of the directors of the 
Philadelphia Bourse, on Wednesday, 
Emil P. Albrecht was re-elected ; 
dent; Francis B. Reeves, first vice- 
president; Lincoln K. Passmore, second 
vice-president; W. S. Appleton, treasurer 
and assistant secretary; William A. 
Lockyer, secretary. The board passed a 
resolution advocating the rejection of 
plans for a cash bonus to former sol- 
diers, and urging speedy relief for those 
soldiers who are disabled or sick. 

Samvuet S. Danivis. 


presi- 





BOSTON 

Boston, Mass., May 15.—Some of the 
leading mills have wired their representa- 
tives here that, while they have plenty of 
flour in their storehouses, they cannot 
secure cars in which to make shipment 
and, consequently, they are forced to 
withdraw offerings from this market to a 
great extent. Some of the mills have 
gone so far as not to allow their repre- 
sentatives here to make any offers to the 
trade. The result is that, while flour 
prices have steadily advanced, the actual 
trading done during the past week has 
been of small proportions, and seems to 
grow less from day to day. 

The one saving feature in local condi- 
tions is the fact that resale flour is still 
obtainable in goodly quantities at 50c@ 
$1 bbl under prices quoted by the mills 
for similar grades. Quite a good demand 
for flour at second hands has prevailed, 
and a considerable amount has changed 
hands. So long as this resale flour can 
be readily obtained, the local flour-buyer 
will remain indifferent. 

About the only worried user of flour 
is the family consumer. Newspaper 
stories of flour at $25 bbl at retail in the 
near future has caused this branch to 
purchase more freely, and many of them 
are stocking up considerably beyond their 
actual needs. This hoarding is being 
repeated in the matter of sugar, canned 
goods, etc. There seems to be no ques- 
tion, in view of the fact that labor is 
scarce, that next fall New England will 
be faced with a serious shortage in many 
food products, on account of its isolated 
position and dependence upon other sec- 
tions for supplies, 

About 2,000 bbls blended patent were 
sold for mill shipment this week on 4 
basis of $16.35 bbl, in sacks, but aside 
from this the amount of business lone 
was small. One Minneapolis mill re- 
duced its price on patent 20c bbl, from 
$17 to $16.80, in sacks, but the majority 
of spring wheat mills remained un- 
changed at the close of the week. A full 
ran on standard spring patents is 
$15.50@17 bbl, in sacks, with special 
short brands held at $16.50@17.65. 

Hard winter wheat flours are held gen- 
erally in the range of $14.25@15.50, the 
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r for fancy patents, There were re- 
on that Kansas patents were being 
offered at 50c bbl under these figures, but 
nothing authentic could be learned. Soft 
winter wheat flours held firm, with a 
slow demand. 
~ Rye flour scarce, with many mills with- 
drawn. Small sales were reported of 
white patent at $12.85, in sacks, but the 
market is quoted up to $13.50 for fancy 

ands. 
yon products were held higher, with 
juiet demand. Oatmeal in good de- 


at , ; 
, with moderate offerings and prices 


mand, 
firm. 


Louis W. DePass. 





BALTIMORE 


Bavrrmore, Mp., May 15.—Flour was 
advanced 25¢ bbl more by the mills; oth- 
erwise, it was a tame market, with the 
raise largely nominal, in the absence of 
any trading of consequence. Offerings 
were generally light, but buyers are steer- 
ine close to shore, preferring to let the 
other fellow carry the burden at this 
level, in view of the unusual primary 
receipts of wheat and the fact that new- 
rop grain is only about a month away. 

‘ings were strong but inactive, first 

its closing nominally at $15.50@ 
i625; standard patents, $14.50@15.25,— 
s-lb cottons; 60c more in wood, 20c 
less in jute, or 40c less in bulk. Most 
were out of sight on prices, with 
the trade content to do nothing as long 
; possible. No buying in evidence, ex- 
cepting broken cars of resale stuff on 
5] While first clear was held up to 
$13 or over by the mills, a lot on spot 
offered at $10.50, jute, without a 


Hard winters were firm but quiet, short 
ents at the close ranging $15.25@16; 
lights, $14.25@15,— in 98-lb cottons; 
more in wood, 20c less in jute, or 
less in bulk. Buyers and sellers 

oked at each other, but never came to 

lows or did any trading, as far as could 
learned. 

Soft winters were higher but slow, 

rt patents closing nominally at $14@ 
1.50; near-by straights, $12.75@13.25,— 

98-lb cottons; 60c more in wood, 40c 
in bulk. Apparently, nothing was 
done in patent, though a few scattering 

s of near-by straight changed hands 

to $183 in second-hand cottons, with 
oken cars selling as high as $13.25, 
sacks, 

City mills ran light, reported trade as 
only moderate, domestic and export, and 
advanced flour 25c bbl, with no change 

feed. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 24,263 
destined for export, 13,823. 


NOTES 

Exports from here this week included 
127,382 bbls flour and 993,840 bus grain— 

570 wheat and 714,270 rye. 

\rgentine wheat shipments this week 

were reported at 11,012,000 bus, against 
166,000 for the corresponding week last 
year, 
L. Kellum & Co., flour, grain and feed, 
vere damaged $5,000 by fire yesterday, 
fully covered by insurance, William H. 
Kellum comprises the firm. 

Blanchard Randall, Jr., a prospective 
member of the firm of Gill & Fisher, 

rain exporters, has applied for member- 
hip in the Chamber of Commerce. 

Insurance rates on grain in Baltimore 

port elevators, as posted on ’change, 
May 12: wheat, $3.40 bu; corn, $2.10; 

e, $2.60; barley, $2; oats, $1.50. 

\n effort is being made here to extend 
he hours for loading and unloading 
hips, with a view to expediting freight 
movement and releasing railroad equip- 
ment, 

_Receipts of new southern corn from 
Nov, 12, 1919, to May 15, 1920, 286,933 
bus; year ago, 503,505. Range of prices 
this week, $1.88@2.08; last. year, $1.73 
@1.80, 

Receipts of southern wheat from June 
20, 1919, to May 15, 1920, 1,557,727 bus; 
same period last year, 1,219,089. Range 
of prices this week, $2.90@3.27; last year, 
$2.35@2.75. 

The directors of the Chamber of Com- 
merce adopted a resolution at their 
monthly meeting, on May 10, approving 
the freight rate increase asked by rail- 
ways of the eastern division. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


The 50-blb mill and elevator of the 
Hebron (Md.) Milling Co. burned last 
Tuesday. The origin. of the fire was 
thought to be spontaneous combustion. 
The loss on the property and stock is 
estimated at more than $50,000, partially 
covered by insurance. 

The Otho, with 100,396 140-lb sacks of 
Pacific Coast flour, branded Knighthood, 
for the government, arrived and dis- 
charged cargo at Norfolk, Va., this week. 
Two steamers with Pacific Coast flour 
cleared from here for Europe this week, 
and two more are expected to clear next 
week. 

Visitors were R. T. King, sales- 
manager Wathen Milling Co., Louisville, 
Ky; C. E. Sheahan, manager Shenandoah 
Valley Milling Co., Front Royal, Va; L. 
T. Sayre, with J. Rosenbaum Grain Co., 
Chicago; J. F. McElvain, vice-president 
Moffatt Grain Co., Kansas City; F. C. 
Ropte; manager feed department Mein- 
rath Brokerage Co., Minneapolis; Mr. 
Rank, with Taylor & Bournique Co., 
grain, Milwaukee; P. P. Croarkin, of P. 
P. Croarkin & Son, brokers and mill 
agents, Chicago; H. R. De Vore, of H. 
W. De Vore & Co., grain, Toledo, Ohio. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





ROCHESTER 


Rocuester, N. Y., May 15.—For an- 
other week the trade generally has 
marked time. Jobbers affirm that they 
will keep close to shore until May 31, 
when decontrol of the Grain Corporation 
will be an accomplished fact. Advancing 
prices, the bait which ordinarily is an 
effective lure to a halting trade, has lost 
its old power. Business is practically 
all on a spot basis, so far as spring wheat 
flours are concerned. 

There has been a little, inquiry this 
week. Some mills have sold fair lots, 
but the activity has been only fair, There 
are other handicaps to an active flour 
trade besides light inquiry. Only an 
occasional car of wheat has been filtering 
through from Buffalo. One or two of 
the mills have not turned a wheel, on 
account of empty bins, and others have 
run much below capacity. Western mill 
agencies have been sufferers along with 
the rest. One of the offices here which 
ordinarily gets its flour stock from Buf- 
falo has received nothing in three weeks 
from that point, but did get a car 
through from Minneapolis direct. 

Prices have advanced an average of 
about 50c on spring patents and 50@75c 
on first clears, and some mills have none 
to offer. Low-grade also has tightened 
up. Western mill agencies advanced 30c 
early in the week, and then eased off 
slightly, but these changes were mainly 
nominal. 

The general impression is that flour 
has not touched top. The fundamental 
argument is brought out of a real wheat 
scarcity. Some say $4 wheat before the 
new crop comes in. Principal quotations 
on hard wheat flours: spring patents, 
$16.50@17 bbl, 98’s, cotton, car lots, Bos- 
ton; local, $16.20; bakers patent, $16.25, 
98’s, cotton, car lots, Boston; spring 
straights, $15.50, 98’s, cotton, jobbing; 
first clears, $11@12.25, 98’s, cotton, car 
lots, Boston; low-grade, $8@9.25, jute, 
car lots, Boston. Western mills are of- 
fering fancy patent at $17.05 bbl, and 
bakers patent at $15.95, both 98's, cotton, 
jobbing basis. 

Soft wheat flour also has advanced. 
There has not been any big volume of 
business, but some inquiry. One of the 
chief difficulties is the car shortage. 
Farmers are too busy to draw in the 
little wheat that is left. Few of them 
are interested in the price offered, $3 to 
a shade higher. Many of the small coun- 
try mills are practically out of wheat. 
Winter straights are quoted at $14 bbl, 
98’s, cotton, car lots, Boston; local, 
$14.50. 

Rye flour is participating in the gen- 
eral advance. There is some inquiry, and 
but for the transportation difficulties 
there would be a good movement. Some 
mills are sold quite heavily ahead, but 
are playing safe with the rye already in 
the mill. Best white brands 75c higher, 
and quoted at $12.75 bbl, 98’s, cotton, car 
lots, Boston. Western brands _ higher, 
with light at $12.50, medium at $12, and 
dark at $11.75, all 98’s, cotton, jobbing 
basis. 

There is no abatement in demand for 


millfeeds, due in large degree to the ex- 
tremely backward season, with grass still 


too short to pasture. 
usual easing off in 


Anticipating the 
prices at this season, 


some of the mills here sold for May and 


June delivery at a lower range. 


They 


have nothing to offer now, and are filling 
contracts at considerable under the going 


price. 


Spring wheat bran is quoted at 


$64 ton, sacked, jobbing; winter. bran, 
$64, same basis; spring middlings (flour), 
$70 ton, sacked, jobbing. Rye feed high- 


er and selling at $59 ton, sacked, 
only. There is scarcely a bushel of 


local 
oats 


to be had here. Feed men are practically 


sold out. 
at $94 ton, and corn meal at $86, 
basis, both local. 


Ground oats, bulk, are quoted 


Same 


Corn meal, table qual- 


ity, unchanged at $5 per 100 lbs, small 


lots. 
ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Rochester mills, 


with a 


weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as re- 


ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output § activity 
TRIS WOOK .cvccocecscscccce 5,900 32 
Least WOO .ncccccscccccess 6,100 33 


Of this week’s total, 4,600 bbls 


rye. 
NOTES 


were 


spring wheat flour, 700 winter and 600 


It is unlikely that any of the bakers 
here will be forced to avail themselve$ 
of the offer of the United States Grain 
Corporation to furnish truckloads of 
flour from the export stores in New York 
City to such as are unable to procure 


stocks otherwise. 


Deputies from the office of the federal 
fair-price commissioner for New York, 
James B. Spafford, have been investigat- 


ing prices here, giving special atte 
to sugar and potatoes. 


ntion 


Although sugar 


is selling here up to 28c lb, apparently 
the price is not considered excessive. 
Rodney J. Wixon, a Dundee farmer, 
has brought action against G. Roberts 
Millard, who runs a general store in that 


village, alleging that Millard sold 


him 


seed corn other than the variety asked 


for. 
Early Dent, and supposed that it 
furnished him by Millard. 


Wixon is said to have inquired for 


was 


It turned 


out to be a late variety and, as a result, 
it is claimed that the corn did not ripen. 

Rochester industries and developments 
have been held up since April 1 by a 
strike in which several of the buildings 


trades are concerned. 
ment has been issued in which it i 
serted that any wage advance at this 





A general state- 


S as- 
time 
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other than that offered by contractors 
would be detrimental to the best inter- 
ests of the community as a whole. A’ 
large number of the leading business 
firms and individuals of the city have 
signed a statement of which the fore- 
going is a brief. Included among the 
signatories are the Moseley, & Motley 
Milling Co, and the J. G. Davis Co. 


T. W. Kwarr. 


Pending Trade-Marks 
The following trade-marks have been 
passed for publication by the United States 
Patent Office: 





“International Diamond,” on black and 
white panel; No. 126,636. Owner, Interna- 
tional Sugar Feed Co., Minneapolis. Used 
on dairy feed. 

“Old Home’; No, 129,434. Owner, Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis, Used on 
wheat flour, 

“Honeysuckle”; No. 129,483. Owner, Al- 


bany (Ga.) Grocery Co. Used on self-rising 


wheat flour, 


“Hendrick Hudson’; No. 129,614. Owner, 
Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis. Used on 
wheat flour. 

“Halo”; No.: 126,647. Owner, Omaha 
(Neb.) Flour Mills Co. Used on wheat flour. 

“Gavel”; No, 129,681. Owner, W. P, Tan- 
ner-Gross & Co., Inc., New York, Used on 


wheat and rye flour. 

“Salvo”; No. 129,682. Owner, W. P. Tan- 
ner-Gross & Co., Inc., New York. Used on 
wheat and rye flour. 

“Recruit”; No. 129,684. Owner, 
Tanner-Gross & Co., Inc., New York. 
on wheat and rye flour, 

“Pivot”; No. 129,685. 
ner-Gross & Co., Inc., New York, 
wheat and rye flour. 

“Cellu’’; No. 129,703. Owner, Dietetic Cel- 
lulose Co., Chicago. Used on flours and 
meals employed for making dietetic foods. 

“Virginia Sweet’’; No. 129,710. Owner, the 
Fishback Co., Indianapolis, Ind. Used on 
pancake flour. 

“1774—Gambrill,” 


We 
Used 


Owner, W. P. Tan- 
Used on 


and picture of a mill- 
wheel; No, 126,366. Owner, C. A. Gambrill 
Mfg. Co., Baltimore. Used on self-rising 
buckwheat mixture, self-rising pancake flour, 
and a prepared cake flour. 
“Purity,” in diamond panel; 


No. 129,473. 


Owner, Purity Oats Co., Keokuk and Dav- 
enport, Iowa. Used on scratch feed, horse 
feed, poultry mash, pigeon feed, hog feed, 


chick feed, dairy feed, cattle feed. 

‘“‘Mystery,”’ with picture of idol, star and 
crescent; No. 129,649. Owner, Omaha (Neb.) 
Flour Mills Co. Jsed on wheat flour. 

“Sarco”; ‘No. 117,196. Owner, S. A. Rog- 
ers Co., Newark, N. J. Used on scratch 
feed and mash for poultry and baby chicks. 

“River View—Stern’s,” in diamond; No. 
121,024. Owner, Stern Milling Co., Inc., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. Used on rye flour. 

“Makes Kids Husky’’; No. 124,641. Owner, 
Corno Mills Co., St. Louis. Used on rolled 
oats. 

““‘Wheatco” in diamond; No, 124,738. Own- 
er, Schreiber Milling & Grain Co,., St. Joseph, 
Mo. Used on hog and cattle feed. 

“Pioneer,” and picture of a man cutting 
timber; No. 125,641. Owner, Wilmarth & 
Rice, Scranton, Pa. Used on wheat flour. 

“Highland,” with picture of highlander: 


No. 126,532. Owner, Morrison Bros. Mills, 
Jefferson, Okla. Used on highest patent 
flour. 








Wholesale Feed Prices 


Prices for feeds on May 1, in dollars per ton, for ton lots or more, 


as reported by the 


Bureau of Markets, Department of Agriculture: 


a 
* Philadelphia 
Oo 


COMMODITY— 8 
E 
Wheat bran— fea} 
BPPIM@- occcceccccssecres 65.00 
Soft winter ...ccccccsess 65.00 67.00 
BEOOG: WIRUET 2h2 c wreccvs 64.50 65.50 
Wheat middlings— 
TIRE cc vicccccecscecce 66.50 67.50 
Soft WiINteP ..icscccccee 68.50 sats 
Hard winter ........... 67.50 68.00 
RVG DGGUME. owcccssa ovis 65.50 ree 
High protein meals— 
ESMOOCS . ccs vcesicsoeces 79.50 
Cottonseed (41%) ..... 80.50 reese 
Cottonseed (36%) ..... 76.50 79.00 
No. 1 alfalfa meal 
(medium) ...csccesee 53.50 56.00 
Gilutem. BEGG .crscvccscser 79.6560 78.00 
BEGGING BOOG oc ccieycsecces 71.50 68.00 
Ground barley ........... eee eeee 
BOG DED cv cs Set agerves 65.50 


70.00 
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65.00 62.00 60.00 59.50 .... .... 62.00 
65.00 61.00 61.00 .... 58.00 56.00 .... 
65.00 61.00 60.00 59.50 57.00 54.50 52.00 
73.00 65.00 63.00 63.50 .... 
74.00 67.00 64.00 .... 64.00 .... 
73.00 66.50 63.00 63.50 63.00 62.50 

<é 64.00 61.00 62.00 s+ee 66.50 

«++ 70.00 72.00 77.00 81.00 83.00 
iene: cane ee os TO tees 
72.00 70.00 72.00 74.00 sone 78.00 
55.00 48.00 50.00 47.00 45.00 48.50 40.00 
anes SRG . “noes WERE aeiue “plus socee 
75.00 69.50 68.00 71.50 68.00 .... .... 
«+++ 80.00 75.00 76.50 72.00 74.00 80.00 
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Canada—Distribution of Lake Shipments 


Final estimate of total quantities of grain shipped by vessels from Fort William and 
Port Arthur during season of navigation, 1919, according to ports at which the cargoes 


were discharged: 





Elevator 
Sample screen- 














cr Bushels . mixed grain. ings 
To Canadian ports— Wheat Oats Barley Flaxseed Rye lbs tons 
Depot Harbour...... | oo ae eee co eee eee ee eee “s 

Goderich ........... 11,413,494 3,301,403 147,352 375,189 33,474 6,376,140 

Midland ........... 8,737,932 2,962,265 2,264,669 ...... 571,076 4,590,691 

Montreal ........... 427,777 2,084,812 1,806,603 66,000 RRA 
Port Colborne ...... 21,657,569 721,246 3,761,279 ...... 58,907 3,307,710 2 oik 
Port McNicol ...... 28,181,604 2,918,282 1,848,365 53,378 66,545 5,908,408 162 
COE: nie badckercaes 14,647,886 Bey Gee ROOD bescem .tasdas.. - eebeds ewe 
Totals, Can. ports. 87,666,611 12,217,497 11,169,263 494,567 785,550 20,182,949 162 

To U. 8. ports— 

BwMale ..cccccccccs 3,097,480 3,510,584 1,236,599 280,970 tt eer 1,612 
CR ake sieccwsce: parnee bene ee “cosishhe: Manske eo eahe, .o) sehen 5,986 
GS “bccccesoes§ -(RRENOe: “Ledehne.  wbavne a Py TS eee eee oa% 
Duluth-Superior .... ppc, SEMEL EEL Cee 397,519 273,738 ...... 34,169 
Port Huron ........ POPES + Wags tbs. wee Ve jleesetie ) USCA bee: Ween one 
Totals, U. S. ports. 6,102,710 3,510,584 1,236,599 712,639 308,422  ...... 41,767 
41,929 


Grand totals 


-. 92,769,321 15,728,081 12,405,862 1,207,206 1,088,972 20,182,949 
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Although the majority of the mills in 
this section reported the milling situation 
practically unchanged, some experienced 
a better demand from buyers in dire 
need of supplies. However, as both hard 
and soft wheat high-grade flours were 
stiffly held and generally above buyers’ 
views, only a very light trade was done. 
Low-grades and clears showed little or 
no change, and were in good demand, but 
practically unobtainable. 

A feature of the week was the notice- 
able increase in the demand for export, 
not only from foreign connections, but 
also from eastern exporters, who were in 
the market mainly for clears, but only a 
small amount of business resulted, as 
transportation difficulties are making 
mills loath to book further business, ex- 
cept to local or near-by points. 

Nominal quotations at the close: spring 
first patent $15.80@16.25, standard $14.50 
15.40, first clear $10.10@10.60; hard win- 
ter patent $14.40@15, straight $13.50@ 
14.30, first clear $10.50@12; soft winter 
patent $13@15, straight $12.40@12.80, 
first clear $10@10.75. 

Country mills reported shipping direc- 
tions coming in more freely against old 
orders, and somewhat more _ interest 
shown in quotations, but mills are not 
disposed to accept much new business, as 
operations are being greatly restricted 
by the serious car shortage. From the 
numerous inquiries received from south- 
ern buyers it is evident that stocks are 
dwindling fast and need replenishing in 
the near future, and a good trade in old 
wheat flour is anticipated before the new 
crop begins to move. 

Locally there was a fair amount of 
business booked, but the trade looks for 
a revival of business in the next two or 
three weeks, as buying has been in small 
lots for some time, and it is held that 
stocks will not be sufficient to last until 
the new crop is offered. 

Millfeed market was quiet, but prices 
were held firm, and spot stuff was very 
scarce. Hard winter bran sold at $56@ 
57, and gray shorts at $64@66. No. 2 
alfalfa meal sold at $44.75, oat feed at 
$48, and white hominy feed at $65. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output § activity 
TEMP WOO «oc cicccciescccnve 16,800 33 
EMG WOOK 6 cccccccccvwoecs 17,000 34 
GE Nb ons 005 6 odd oeewe 27,500 55 
21,250 42 


Two years ago .........5+. 

Output of outside mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
. f SS. 41,800 54 
ee WE. Sede ccdeccccavacs 26,500 34 
PG, Soccer ete cascode 46,400 60 
Two years ago ............ 20,900 27 


NOTES 


I. S. Lambing, of the Pocatello (Ida- 
ho) Milling Co., and Frank A. Kelsey, 
of the Cottonwood (Idaho) Mill & Ele- 
vator Co., were on-’change this week. 

A. T. Bales, formerly district sales- 
manager of the Larabee Flour Mills Cor- 
poration, Kansas City, has accepted a po- 
sition in the sales department of the Geo. 
P. Plant Milling Co., St. Louis. He suc- 
ceeds J. T. Newell. 

Edward Devoy, 73 years old, an ex- 
president of the Merchants’ Exchange 
and a well-known citizen of St. Louis, 
died suddenly at his home here, May 10. 
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He had been complaining slightly for a 
few days, but a physician was not called 


until shortly before his death, He is 
survived by his widow, three sons and a 
daughter. 





REDUCTION 


Indianapolis Bakery Forced to Return to Old 
Price by Grocery Competition, in Spite 
of Wholesale Advance 


Inpranapous, Inp., May 15.—Because 
it was unable to meet the competition of 
a number of groceries in Indianapolis, 
which are selling 1-lb loaves of bread for 
llc, despite an advance of the wholesale 
price to 10c on Friday of last week, the 
City Baking Co., 915 East Sixteenth 
Street, announced Tuesday of this week 
that it had reduced its price from 12c 
to Ile. 


IN BREAD PRICE 


This company, which does a retail busi- 
ness exclusively, sold bread at llc a loaf 
until a week ago Friday, when it ad- 
vanced the price to 12c. William El- 
warner, the president, announced that the 
concern was able to maintain the higher 
price only two days. 

Seven of the larger bakeries in the 
city made an increase from 91,c to 10c 
loaf, wholesale, on May 7, and a number 
of the grocers advanced their retail 
price from llc to 12c on the same date. 
Mr. Elwarner said ‘that it was his un- 
derstanding that practically all the gro- 
cers would charge the higher price, and 
that he advanced his price to 12c on this 
understanding. 

Many of the grocers, however, did not 
make the advance, and some even re- 
tained their old price of 10c, selling the 
bread at an actual loss, and preferring 
to lose the overhead expense of handling 
rather than increase the price to the con- 
sumer. ‘ 

“On the two days that we had the ad- 
vanced price in effect, our wagon driv- 
ers came back with a large quantity of 
bread unsold, because housewives re- 
fused to pay 12c to us, when the gro- 
ceries sold it at llc,’ Mr.:Elwarner ex- 
plained. “We are not making any profit 
when we return to the llc price, but if 
the grocers wish to compete with us they 
may do so. We will reduce our price still 
further, if necessary, to retain our 
trade.” 

Epwarp H. Ziecner. 





A MILL’S INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY 





Contributor to a Recent Issue of the Red Cross Magazine Describes the 
Leitch System of Industrial Democracy as Applied by 
the Omaha Flour Mills Co. 


There are jobs and jobs! Most of 
us workingmen and workinggirls have 
sampled a few varieties, but the job 
where we aren’t just a cog in a big ma- 
chine, doing our little bit to keep it run- 
ning, where we feel that we count, and 
that we, along with the rest, are building 
up a big organization, which somehow we 
feel is ours—that is the job we like. For 
at the bottom we are all individualists. We 
don’t like to be one of a mass, to take 
impersonal orders and work for people; 
we like to work with them. We like to 
feel that our strength and our brains 
are of value, and we like to have a little 
personal interest in the work of our 
hands. 

Out in Nebraska, the Omaha Flour 
Mills Co. has found a way to bring this 
about. ‘They have installed the Leitch 
System of Industrial Democracy, which 
just means that they have a House of 
Representatives, composed of workmen 
and elected by them; a Senate of fore- 
men and superintendents; and a Cabinet, 
the owners; and these bodies discuss and 
settle all questions which arise between 
the men and the firm. At these meetings, 
the men can criticize any superintendent 
without fear of losing their jobs; make 
any suggestion or ask for any informa- 
tion. They are an important part, an in- 
tegral part of the company. 

Before putting in this system, the 
Omaha Flour Mills Co. had more or less 
labor unrest. They had one or two 
strikes. They had to clean out entire 
crews. Whenever there was a show- 
down, they were able to win, but they 
knew that all the while they were really 
not winning. The seeds of trouble were 
still there just the same, ready to crop 
out; and they felt that their relation with 
the men was not what it should be. 

This situation was brought home espe- 
cially to Chauncy Abbott, Jr., vice-presi- 
dent of the company. He came from a 
small town where he had been with a 
flour mill for 11 years. There, labor con- 
ditions were different. Most of the men 
were married, and had their own homes 
near the mill. He had known them for 
years, had grown up with them, and nine 
out of ten of the men in the mill called 
him by his first name, and they would not 
hesitate a second to hail him if he was 
driving along in his machine, and ask 
for a ride. 

So one of the first things he noticed 
when he came into a larger city was 
that the managers, instead of being wel- 


come as they were in the small town, 
were looked upon with distrust when- 
over they came into the plant, as if their 
presence were merely tolerated, and al- 
most resented. The men would barely 
nod. 

The Leitch system, however, has 
changed all that. No longer can Mr. Ab- 
bott, or one of the other managers, go 
through the plant in 30 or 40 minutes as 
he used to. Now every other man that 
he passes will-stop and want to talk—he 
may have some idea that he wants to pre- 
sent; or if he hasn’t, he will stop any- 
way, and ask whether it is warmer out. 

Of course, there are still men in the 
plant who are not in harmony with the 
system. The firm could fire them, but 
it doesn’t. It is trying to win them over, 
for the managers of the company have 
found that the great majority of their 
men are level-headed people, and that 
they only needed an opportunity to take 
a real active interest in the business. 
They really want to take an interest, and 
now that they have a chance, they do. 
Their suggestions for improvement and 
betterment have amazed the managers, 
and they have discovered leaks and losses 
which never would have been known un- 
der the old system. You see, they are 
working with the company now. It goes 
fifty-fifty with them on anything they 
can save, whether in power, or number of 
sacks broken, or number of men em- 
ployed. Furthermore, they get the high- 
est wages in any similar plant in the 
locality. 

Here are a few instances of how this 
saving scheme works out: 

One day, a superintendent came to 
Mr. Abbott and said that two of his men 
had talked to him asking him to dis- 
charge a certain man, whom we will call 
Smith. Now the superintendent was a 
level-headed man and he wanted to go to 
the bottom of the matter. 

“Why do you want to let Smith out?” 
he asked them. 

“He isn’t the kind of fellow to have 
around this plant,” they answered. “He 
is a loafer and a slacker, he doesn’t do 
as much work as others, he’s cutting into 
the company’s profits and our dividends, 
and we won’t stand him on the job.” 

The superintendent suggested that 
they bring up the case before the House 
of Representatives for handling and de- 
cision. But the men decided that, with 
the superintendent’s consent, they would 
warn the man before they put his name 
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- before the House. The next morning 
the superintendent saw these two men 
with the other fellow backed up int» the 
corner and they were laying down th, 
law to him, telling him just exactly },oy, 
he had to work if he wanted to st». oy 
the job. The man stayed till noon anq 
then asked for his time. “I won't 0; 
that hard for any one,” he said. 

Another time the officers of the ©om- 
pany were very much surprised t) ye. 
ceive a memorandum from the Hou « of 
Representatives demanding an exp .na- 
tion as to why a certain assistant ore- 
man was kept on the job. They al .veq 
that they had no hard feelings ag inst 
the man, but that he did not handl. the 
men under him to good advantag., jy 
fact, the man was really not neces ary. 
and they wanted to know why $10’, 
month of the company’s money. wa. be- 
ing wasted, and they stated that, 1 ide; 
the present system of industrial de. jo¢- 
racy, no assistant foreman was ne ded 
for that particular work. The _ ;jan- 
agers found that this was true. 

At different points in the mill ar | jn 
different departments, the men hav« in- 
stituted valuable methods of saving. 
They even watch little things suc! as 
shutting off lights that are burning un- 
necessarily. The amount of flour hat 
is spilled on the floor in packing has cen 
reduced to about 20 or 25 per cen of 
what it used to be, and the same } ing 
applies to the number of sacks broke), 

“This is going to be the darndest w ork- 
house in Omaha by spring,” one of the 
men was heard to say gayly to a fe! ow- 
worker. 

If the men want certain little cha yes 
here or there for their personal com ort 
or betterment, all they have to do i: to 
bring them up at the meetings. ‘he 
House of Representatives thought hat 
the men would like to have hot meal. at 
three different times in the 24 hour, so 
the company put in a restaurant for 
them. But not only are the men in.ist- 
ent that it be self-supporting, but ‘ley 
also fix their charges voluntarily th«m- 
selves, upon such a basis so that the cost 
of equipping the restaurant for them 
will be returned to the company. ‘he 
House of Representatives has 30 
formed an insurance company, the men 
themselves dividing the cost with th 
company. 

The whole atmosphere has chanved. 
The men working in the mill seem if- 
ferent. For to them the company i» no 
longer a big, impersonal outside thing. 
They are part of it, and they are work- 
ing with everybody else, from the muan- 
agers down, for its benefit, and tiecir 
own, 





Australian Mill Employees 

Avetawe, So. Aust., April 9.—In thi 
federal arbitration court at Melbourn 
a few days ago Mr. Justice Powers «le- 
livered final judgment in the case of the 
Federated Millers and Mill Employes’ 
Association. His Honor said he recog- 
nized the importance of reducing the 
hours in any industry, especially in the 
production of flour at present. He pro- 
posed, however, to fix 44 hours a week 
generally by award. The respondents 
who could prove that machinery and «p- 
pliances used by them prevented inj iry 
to the health of their employees could 
apply for a variation of the award in 
regard to hours to meet their spe: ial 
cases. 

The award was for the balance of ‘he 
year only, so as to allow either party °p- 
portunity, within reasonable time, to re- 
open the question. The award, the ju:'ge 
said, would continue in force after J in. 
21, 1921, until the court otherwise or- 
dered or made a new award. 

Cuartes J. MatrHew 





New Flour Mill for Shanghai 

The Far Eastern Review states t)at 
the Manchurian Flour Milling Co, inteids 
erecting another mill at Shanghai, in view 
of the plentiful supply of wheat al ng 
the river Yangtze. This new project is, 
however, not to be managed by the ccin- 
pany itself, but will be placed in ihe 
hands of a new joint stock company c:))i- 
talized at 3,000,000 yen, called the Sha g- 
hai Flour Mill Co. The Manchurian 
Flour Milling Co. will own the best pr 
of the shares in the new company, © \4 
sell only 5,000 in the market. 
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CROP BULLETINS FROM ALL SECTIONS 





Precipitation Quite General Over Southwest—Spring Wheat Seeding Finished 
in Northwest—Prospects for Winter Crop Harvest at Usual Time 


Kansas Crry, Mo., May 18.—(Special 
Telegram)—Precipitation has been quite 
‘ral this week over the Southwest. 
cement in wheat conditions con- 
Warmer weather now will bring 


gene 
Impro’ 
tinues. 


the crop rapidly forward. Present indi- 
cations are that the harvest will begin at 
about the usual time. 


R. E. StTerrre, 


Warm and Sunshiny Weather Needed 
Sr. Louts, Mo., May 18.—(Special Tel- 
Weather continues too wet and 
- growing wheat in Missouri and 
, Illinois to make much progress, 
and m and sunshiny days are badly 
nee Otherwise there is no change in 
the lition of the crop. 
Peter Deruen. 
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Wheat-Seeding in Minnesota Finished 
Mix Neapouts, Minn., May 18.—Wheat- 
was finished in Minnesota a week 
orn ago, and fields are turning green. 
Reports, in the main, are favorable. 
While there undoubtedly has been a de- 
crease in acreage of 10 to 20 per cent, 
the outlook is good. The wheat is get- 
ting « good start. Cool weather is just 
about what is needed, and should make 
for deep roots and healthy plants. The 
decrease in wheat, of course, has result- 
ed in an increase in oats and barley. The 
corn acreage will probably also show up 
son it larger. 
South Dakota, conditions have not 
been favorable, according to reports re- 
cei rom millers. Constant rains have 
inte pted fieldwork, with the result 
that :uch acreage that was intended for 
wheat had to be diverted to other grains. 
Estimates of the decrease in acreage, 
compared with 1919, run anywhere from 
10 to 50 per cent. Very wet soil condi- 
tions favor shallow rooting, which is not 
, should there be a drouth later on. 
teports from North Dakota, where the 
big spring wheat acreage really is, are 
more favorable. Wheat-seeding has been 
completed under fairly promising condi- 
tions, and the acreage is 70 to 95 per 
t of that of last year. The soil, on 
the whole, is in good condition and, 
while an occasional station needs rain, 
ll ask for warmer weather. 
Rosert T. Bearry. 
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Southwestern Wheat Improves 

.vsas Crry, Mo., May 15.—Reports 
irtually all sections of the south- 
western wheat territory show a marked 
vement in the crop. Rain was quite 
ge il this week, but so intermixed with 
clear, warm days that a very favorable 
growing period resulted. The soil is in 
excellent condition and well prepared to 
withstand any dry, windy weather which 
my prevail toward the end of the sea- 


nsas wheat enjoyed a banner week, 
ding to S. D. Flora, state meteorolo- 
gist, with temperature and moisture close 
to normal, The total rainfall exceeded 
in inch in many places, while the inter- 
mixed period of warmth and sunshine 
brought growing crops practically up 
season. Wheat is jointing in 
all but a few of the western counties, is 
in {he boot in many central counties, and 
making a growth that is entirely satis- 
factory in all sections. 
in Missouri the joint report of the 
board of agriculture and the fed- 
Bureau of Crop Estimates places 
wheat condition at 75 per cent, which 
1 advance of 5 per cent during the 
ith, Since May 1, however, the Mis- 
ri wheat crop has shown a more 
‘ked improvement, particularly in the 
hern and central counties and in 
‘rtain sections of the southwestern part 
of the state, according to George Reeder, 
teorologist. In the before-mentioned 
ections of the state, wheat condition 
varies from fair to good, as stated in 
Mr. Reeder’s report. 
_ Substantial improvement is also shown 
in the Oklahoma crop outlook, accord- 
ing to H. H. Schutz, field agent for the 
‘rop-reporting bureau of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The condition of 
winter wheat on May 1 is placed at 77 


W the 


per cent, forecasting a production for 
the state of 27,310,000 bus. High winds 
throughout Oklahoma in March and 
April were particularly harmful, but 
ample moisture within the last few weeks 
materially bettered the condition of the 
crop. 

Only 10 per cent of the Texas wheat 
acreage was abandoned this year, leav- 
ing 969,000 acres for harvest, according 
to E. M. Johnston, field agent for the 
crop-reporting bureau, Department of 
Agriculture. On May 1 the wheat condi- 
tion was 73 per cent of normal, indicat- 
ing a yield of 11,813,000 bus for the state. 
Drouth in the early part of April was 
detrimental to the crop, but. heavy rains 
in the latter part of the month did much 
to offset the effects of the drouth. The 
plant is well rooted and hardy, especially 
in the Panhandle. 

The May Nebraska crop report places 
the condition of wheat at 88 per cent, an 
increase of 4 per cent over the April re- 
port. The abandoned area is 8 per cent, 
leaving 2,846,000 acres to be harvested. 
This indicates a yield of 47,585,000 bus 
for the state. 

R. E, Srerrine. 


Pacific Coast Crop Outlook 

Seattte, Wasu., May 15.—Another 
week of warm, growing weather has fur- 
ther improved crop prospects. The gen- 
eral condition of both spring and winter 
wheat is promising, and good growth has 
been made during the last fortnight. In 
the warmer counties, winter wheat is 
heading, and while not suffering for 
rain, it would be welcome. 

W. C. Tirrany. 
* 


Porttanp, Orecon, May 15.—Seeding 
of spring wheat, oats and barley con- 
tinues. Early-sown grain has made good 
growth, but rain is needed in the west- 
ern, southern and central counties to 
bring up the later seedings. Winter 
wheat is doing well, but needs rain in 
the southern part of the state. It is 
heading over considerable areas in the 
warmer sections. Some rye has been cut 
for hay. A considerable acreage is be- 
ing planted in corn. In Umatilla Coun- 
ty, early corn is up. 

J. M. Lownspatre. 
* * 


San Francisco, Cat., May 15.—The 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, Bureau of Crop Estimates, San 
Francisco, reports on winter wheat as of 
May 10 as follows: “It will be remem- 
bered that, as reported a month ago, the 
condition of this crop was not at all en- 
couraging, and we regret to say it has 
not improved. In several sections of our 
state we had several days of north winds 
which dried up the moisture in the soil 
and lowered the general condition 11 
per cent during April, as of May 1. We 
must report the condition to be 80 per 
cent, as against 91 per cent a month ago 
and 85 per cent a year ago, but 2 per 
cent less than a 10-year average. We 
find that, of the acreage sown, 16 per 
cent will not be cut for grain, which 
leaves only 656,040 acres to be harvested. 
On this basis, our forecast for this year’s 
production is 10,021,472 bus, which will 
be 6,313,528 less than was produced in 
1919, but 2,039,472 more than a 10-year 
average.” 

R. C. Mason. 


Kansas Grain Dealers’ Wheat Report 

Kansas Crry, Mo., May 15.—The Kan- 
sas Grain Dealers’ Association, on 
Wednesday, issued a special report on 
wheat reserves and the present condition 
of the growing wheat crop in Kansas, 
made up from reports received from a 
large number of its members. 

The report shows a total wheat reserve 
in the hands of farmers and in country 
elevators May 1 of 22,361,190 bus. To 
this should be added the amount in mill 
elevators and stocks at Wichita, Hutchin- 
son, Salina, Topeka, Atchison and other 
semi-terminals. The report suggests 
that there are at least 26,000,000 bus of 
1919 wheat crop still remaining in the 


state, which it figures will require 19,500 
maximum capacity cars to move. 

Regarding the present condition of 
growing wheat the report says: 

“Correspondents located in the north- 
western quarter of the state were gen- 
erally of opinion that, should we have 
sufficient rainfall during June, a large 
proportion of the volunteer growth would 
make a fair crop. Correspondents lo- 
cated south of the main line of the Mis- 
souri Pacific Railroad and west of the 
sixth principal meridian were in doubt, 
owing to the fact that this portion of 
the state has not had sufficient moisture 
up to May 1 and, as a result, the plant 
lacks vigor, and a number of correspond- 
ents report that it is turning yellow. 

“We estimate that at least 1,500,000 of 
the acreage standing May 1 west of the 
east line of Phillips, Ellis, Pawnee and 
Comanche counties is volunteer growth, 
and we take from these reports that it is 
entirely a question of weather conditions 
during June as to whether this volunteer 
growth will produce wheat. Many of 
these fields resemble blue-grass lawns 
and, should there be a lack of moisture 
during the latter part of June, it is more 
than probable that a large proportion 
of this volunteer acreage will not be 
harvested.” 

R. E. Srerrrne. 


A Dry May in New York State 

Rocnester, N. Y., May 15.—“A wet 
May, a barnful of wheat and hay”—so 
goes the old saw, which time and again 
has been proven here to have truth as 
well as rhyme. By the converse of the 
old sign then, wheat and hay will be light 
crops here. The rainfall has thus far in 
May been much below normal. What 
also counts against good growth is the 
continued low temperatures for the sea- 
son, with frequent frosts. Wheat is 
making very little growth; some go so 
far as to say that it does not look as 
promising generally as it did a fortnight 
ago. At any rate, the crop needs a good 
rain and warmer weather. 

T. W. Kwapp. 


Large Wheat Crop in Utah Predicted 

Ocpven, Utan, May 15.—Belief that 
the wheat crop in Utah will be larger 
than ever before, because of splendid 
moisture conditions, but that the harvests 
will be delayed about two weeks—until 
about Aug. 1—was expressed today by 
flour millers, following investigation of 
conditions throughout the dry-farming 
area. Seeding has been practically com- 
pleted. 

M. M. Justin, representative of the 
federal Bureau of Crop Estimates, re- 
ported this week that crop conditions 
throughout Utah showed material im- 
provement. 

W. E. Zuppann. 


Favorable View of Canadian Crops 

Toronto, Ont., May 15.—It is possible 
now to say a word regarding the spring 
seeding of wheat in Canada, and the con- 
dition under which the new crop makes 
its start. The fact that seeding was 
quite late is already known. This cut 
down the acreage in western Canada, and 
gave an air of anxiety to the outlook un- 
til this week. Now that seeding is over, 
it is proper that the favorable features 
of the situation should be brought to 
view. Undoubtedly there is every ground 
for encouragement in the western pros- 
pect at this moment. The land was nev- 
er in better condition, and the work in- 
volved in seeding has been done in the 
best manner. These facts may have an 
important bearing upon the outturn. 

The exact extent of the reduction in 
acreage under wheat in the western 
provinces due to lateness of spring is not 
clear, but it would not be surprising to 
find that the figure is no more than 10 
per cent. This would give approximate- 
ly 16,000,000 acres under wheat this year, 
which is sufficient to yield, under normal 
weather conditions from now till harvest, 
a much larger crop than that of last 
year. One-third more wheat would not 
strain the yield per acre much beyond an 
average. 

Seeding of other spring-sown grains is 
still in progress in all parts of Canada. 
That these will show larger acreages is 
hardly in doubt, and if production equals 
the promise of seedtime there will be 
plenty of food for man and beast next 
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winter, with very considerable surpluses 
left over for export. i 

The winter wheat crop of Ontario is 
doing well, but needs rain. The area is 
somewhere over 600,000 acres. Exact 
figures are not available. 

A. H. Batey, 
* * 

Wriynirec, Man., May 15.—Shortage 
of farm laborers is hampering seeding 
operations in Manitoba. This is a seri- 
ous matter because, on account of the 
late spring, it is essential that seeding be 
completed as quickly as possible. Farm- 
ers report that a decreased acreage will 
be the result. Saskatchewan and Alberta 
are faring better, and no reports of scar- 
city of help have come in. Weather con- 
ditions throughout the West are ideal. 

M. Liston. 
* * 

MontrREAL, Que., May 15.—Owing to 
the prolonged cool weather in the prov- 
ince of Quebec; farm operations are 
backward and crop prospects are not en- 
couraging. Only a few farmers have 
done any seeding, while others are just 
beginning their spring plowing. 

Backward weather in eastern New 
Brunswick is having a discouraging ef- 
fect upon farmers, and the prospects 
are that crops will be curtailed to some 
extent. ‘ 

Tuomas S. Bark. 


Tennessee Weather Unseasonably Cool 
NasuvitteE, Tenn., May 15.—Weather 
this week has been unseasonably cool, and 
wheat made only fair progress. Fine 
fields of wheat are reported in the east- 
ern division of the state, while in the 
west the crop is poor to fair. The yield 
is estimated around 50 per cent of nor- 
mal for the state. 
Joun LEIPER. 


No Spring Wheat in Indiana 

Evansvitte, Inp., May 15.—Wheat in 
this section is looking much better, ow- 
ing to rains and cooler weather. Fields 
that would have been plowed up are now 
showing green. The top growth of win- 
ter wheat is very slow, but it is stooling 
well because of the ideal weather condi- 
tions. Due to the inability of many 
farmers to put in oats, wheat that would 
otherwise have been abandoned will be 
let alone, thus adding to the crop. 

No spring wheat has been planted in 
Indiana this year, because of weather 
conditions. The acreage of both oats 
and barley will be less than last year, 
owing to unfavorable weather conditions, 
but rye is looking exceptionally good. 
Farmers that have been delayed in corn- 
planting are preparing for work next 
week. Continuous rains have prevented 
this kind of farm work. 

Many of the farmers are buying trac- 
tors, and with a plentiful use of fertili- 
zer expect to force the crop so that it 
will not be caught by the frost in the 
fall. Several hundred thousand acres of 
bottom land above and below Evansville, 
in what is known as the Ohio River bot- 
toms, have been subjected to overflow 
seven times during the past fall and win- 
ter. The river is just now getting into 
its banks from the last overflow. These 
are rich lands and are benefited hy the 
overflow, but continuous rains have pre- 
vented any kind of work, many of the 
farmers being marooned in their homes 
during the high water. However, there 
is always plenty of labor in the bottoms, 
and with tractors and a lot of help the 
corn-raisers are looking to the future 
with confidence. 

Carn is selling at $1.85 bu, with a ten- 
dency to go higher. There are still 
about 200,000 bus in the hands of the 
farmers in the lowlands about Evansville 
from last year’s crop. Farmers are hold- 
ing for $2 bu or more, 

W. W. Ross. 


Pessimistic Report on Indiana Crops 

Inpranapouis, Inp., May 15.—Wheat 
and rye crops now growing in Indiana 
show a heavy loss, compared with last 
year, according to the report for April 
of the co-operative crop-reporting serv- 
ice for the state, which has just been 
issued. The acreage of wheat left for 
harvest is one of the smallest on fecord, 
and the condition is the lowest in many 
ears. Rye, although the acreage is not 
arge and its condition not as good as 
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000 have been abandoned. 
greater than usual, and is due 
rincipally to the ravages of the Hessian 
A ere winter storms also did 
considerable dama 
The condition of the remaining acreage 
on May 1 is put at 65 per cent of normal, 
and indicates a crop of 21,611,000 bus. 
The rye acreage year amounts to 
342,000 acres, coMpared with 380,000 last 
year. The condition May 1 was 83 per 
cent of normal, compared with 80 per 
cent April 1, and 98 per cent May 1 of 
last year. The latest condition figures 
indicate a total production of 4,822,000 
bus for Indiana. 
Up to May 1 only 34 per cent of the 
spring plowing and planting had been 
done in the state. On the same date 
last year, 71 per cent of the plowing and 
53 per cent of the planting had been 
completed. The condition of Hoosier 
pastures at present is estimated at 72 per 
cent of normal, compared with 92 per 
cent at the same time in 1919. 
Epwarp H. Ziecner. 


Van Dusen Harrington Survey 

The Van Dusen Harrington Co., Min- 
neapolis, has issued the following report 
on conditions in the Northwest: 

“Crop conditions at present are more 
favorable than at any previous time this 
season. There have, been delays from 
time to time in seeding, due to cold and 
wet weather, but during the past two 
weeks, with higher temperatures and clear 
days, work has gone ahead very rapidly. 

“There have been several fine rains in 
districts where the grain has been seed- 
ed. In northwestern North Dakota, 
northeastern Montana and east central 
South Dakota, seeding is still delayed be- 
cause of excessive moisture. With the 
exception of a few places, practically 

.all of the wheat will be in the ground 
by the end of this week. 

“The sowing of barley and oats is now 
in progress and many farmers are pre- 
need their grourid for corn. 

“We have made a careful inquiry in 
regard to the grasshoppers in North Da- 
kota. This situation shows considerable 
improvement. The cold, wet weather has 
apparently retarded their development, 
although they are considerably in evi- 
dence in some places. 

“The high prices of all grain at pres- 
ent is an incentive for farmers to seed 
the largest acreage possible. While the 
wheat acreage will be short of last year, 
this will be made up by barley, oats and 
flax. There are reports of a shortage of 
barley seed in a number of localities in 
the northern districts. 

“In South Dakota many farms have 
changed hands, and some of the new 
owners are figuring on seeding a certain 
amount to flax. With the decreased 
wheat acreage in this state, much of this 
land will also go into flax.” 


Weather Bureau’s Weekly Survey 

Wasuineton, D. C., May 15.—The 
week just ended was the most favorable 
of the season for the growth of vegeta- 
tion and for farmwork in most parts of 
the country; according to the weekly bul- 
letin of the Weather Bureau. Tempera- 
tures were generally favorable for work 
in the cornfields, and the higher tempera- 
tures that prevailed in the great plains 
states produced conditions favorable for 
germination and growth. 

Moderate temperatures and adequate 
sunshine, with sufficient soil moisture, 
combined to cause favorable advancement 
of winter wheat in practically all sec- 
tions of the country, and this crop made 
fairly good to satisfactory progress in 
most districts, the improvement being 
marked in many of the important pro- 
ducing areas. 

Much better weather prevailed in the 
spring wheat belt during the week just 
Genoa than has heretofore been experi- 
enced during the current season. Tem- 
peratures were moderate and rainfall 
was mostly light, which condition per- 
mitted of rapid progress in seeding, and 
this work advanced rapidly in the cen- 
tral and northern portions of the belt. 

is about completed in the south- 
ern portions of Wisconsin and Minnesota 
and in South Dakota, but the acreage 


has been reduced considerably in some 
sections. Excellent progress in seeding 
was reported also in North Dakota, al- 


though it is accomplished later than 
usual, and - advance was made in 
Montana and the Far Northwest. The 


early-sown spring wheat has come up 
anne | to a good stand, but its Prog 
ress and condition is reported as only 
fair to good in Iowa. The weather was 
favorable for spring wheat in the south- 
ern Rocky Mountain districts. 
The seeding of oats made good prog- 
ress in northern districts where delay 
has been occasioned by wet weather, and 
reports of germination and stand of the 
early-sown grain are generally favorable, 
although the crop is much below the av- 


erage in the southern great Rye 
and barley made fairly advance in 
nearly all eigen 4 of eae ee 
grown, except ere ry 
weather, particularly in portions of the 
Southwest and in fornia. Both oats 
and barley are doing especially well in 
the central great plains. Winter oats 
made satisfactory advance in the South, 
and except where too dry in the South- 
west; they are ripening in the more 
southern districts, where harvest is in 
progress. 

Rice-planting has been greatly delayed 
in Arkansas as a result of too much rain, 
but this work has been nearly completed 
in Louisiana; rice is generally good in 
California. Joun J. Marrtnan. 





CONTROL OF MILLING IN GERMANY 





Effect on the German Flour Mills of Control by the Government—The Na- 
tional Grain Administration and the Municipal Associations— 
Inadequacy of the Authorized Milling Returns in 
the Face of Constantly Rising Prices 


NOTE.—The Northwestern Miller pub- 
lished in its issue of March 17 (page 1281) 
the first letter on German milling condi- 
tions since the war received from its Ger- 
man correspondent, Kurt Kunis, editor of 
Die Mihle, Leipzig. This letter contained 
frequent references to the system of gov- 
ernment control under which the mills were 
operating, but did not explain this system 
in detail. Herr Kunis was, therefore, re- 
quested to supply The Northwestern Miller 
with more complete information, and the 
following letter, just received, is in answer 
to this request. This publication is respon- 
sible for the translation of Herr Kunis’ 
letter. 

Lerezie, April 22.—In Germany since 
the beginning of the war, and down to 
the present time, the bread-crops have 
been controlled by the government, ow- 
ing to their scarcity, though the National 
Grain Administration (Reichsgetreides- 
telle, customarily abbreviated R.G.) 
created for this purpose. The millers se- 
cure such supplies of grain as are avail- 
able by allotment either from the above- 
mentioned National Grain Administra- 
tion or from the Municipal Associations, 
which are groups of city governments 
formed by districts, and are pledged to 
mill this grain for a fixed “milling re- 
turn,” i.e. a compensation for storage 
and grinding. 

Although there has been a great in- 
crease in prices, the wages of mill opera- 
tives having materially advanced, and the 
cost of mill machinery, supplies, silk 
gauze, etc., having reached hitherto un- 
dreamed-of levels, the mills have been 
and still are very poorly compensated 
both by the National Grain Administra- 
tion and by the Municipal Associations, 
and also by their direct customers, with 
the result that continual trade battles 
have to be fought to win increases in the 
much too low “milling return.” 

Outside of the mills which are work- 
ing for the National Grain Administra- 
tion and the Municipal Associations 
(communal associations), there is still a 
third class of mills, working for the so- 
called “independents.” These are the 
farmers who themselves raise grain, and 
who are permitted, on the basis of 
proper certificates, such as ration-cards, 
etc., to have fixed amounts of grain 
ground monthly by specified mills. These 
mills are, as a rule, small concerns locat- 
ed in the country, whereas the big cit 
mills are connected, as aforesaid, wi 
the National Grain Administration or 
the Municipal Associations. 

The inadequate compensation of all 
mills has had the result that many con- 
cerns, in order to be able to keep their 
heads above water at all, have not ad- 
hered closely enough to the legal stipu- 
lations regarding the milling output, in- 
volving the quantity of flour produced 
and the allotted amount of grain. Ne- 
cessity has forced many millers to com- 
ply with the demands of the farmers, 
and to grind more grain for them than 
they were actually entitled to. A fur- 
ther consequence of this practice is that, 
in the case of many concerns, investiga- 
tion by government inspection officiais 
working for the National Grain Admin- 
istration has revealed more wheat or 
flour than was permissible or shown | 
the required records and reports. Su 
concerns have, as a result, been sum- 


marily shut down by the authorities for 
a longer or shorter interval. 

If the authorities would finally take 
action to compensate the industry of the 
mills adequately, and increase the “mill- 
ing return” enough so that the mills could 
exist, then none of the mills would per- 
mit themselves to be thus tempted, nor 
would the legal stipulations be thus vio- 
lated. 

I sent you on Feb. 18 a report cover- 
ing the condition of the milling industry 
in different parts of Germany. This re- 
port, as I wrote you at the time, was in- 
complete; but I am now able to send you 
the concluding part, dealing with condi- 
tions in the provinces of Schleswig- 
Holstein, Brandenburg, East Prussia, 
Posen (which now belongs to the Poles), 
Silesia and Bavaria. It consists of actual 
reports from the mills themselves. 


SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN 


Conditions are very varied with dif- 
ferent mills, depending on whether they 
are working for the National Grain Ad- 
ministration or the Municipal Associa- 
tions, and on what basis they are doing 
so. Among the mills connected with the 
National Grain Administration, those 
concerns which before the war used to 
grind a considerable amount of coarse 
grains, and particularly Russian barley, 
in addition to wheat, have been in a dif- 
ficult position, for the National Grain 
Administration recognizes as a peace- 
time basis only the milling of bread- 
grains. For example, one mill in peace 
times used to use three times as much 
barley as wheat, and now it is allotted 
by the National Grain Administration 
only the same amount of wheat which it 
used before the war, the result being 


that, while it operated on a 100 per cent ~ 


basis-in peace times, it is actually now 
running at the rate of only 25 per cent 
of its peace-time activity; in consequence, 
it is receiving a very small “milling re- 
turn” on the basis of the “milling return 
table.” This injustice must unquestion- 
ably be done away with if milling con- 
trol continues. The buckwheat mills are 
suffering severely from the lack of raw 
material. 


BRANDENBURG 


On the whole the business year just 
past was not favorable for the milling 
industry. As in the previous years, the 
wheat flour mills operated only on a com- 
pensation basis for the National Grain 
Administration and the Municipal Asso- 
ciations, which controlled the distribu- 
tion of the wheat supplies, and which 
furnished the mills connected with them 
more or less adequately with wheat and 
also with orders for flour. The distri- 
bution was very irregular; this was par- 
ticularly the case with the larger con- 
cerns, which were seldom operated to 
full capacity, according to all appear- 


ances. 

The decline in the activity of the mills 
began shortly after the arrival of the 
new crop, for the farmers, lacking the 
payment of a special threshing-compen- 
sation for early deliveries, as in previous 
years, held back the delivery of grain, 
even though the government had raised 
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the price of wheat 180 marks per ton, 
bringing it to 455, and that of rye i 
marks, making it 405. Only afte; th. 
National Grain Administration }),q in 
September established a threshiny-com. 
a a of 150 marks for deliveries 
fore Oct. 1, and of 75 marks for de. 
liveries before the end of Octobe, qjq 
the delivery of grain become more ac. 
tive, and it continued so until the hegin. 
ning of cold weather in November. — 
The supply of labor has at all times 
been adequate, but owing to the ine rcaseq 
cost of living, salaries and wages hay. 
been raised in the course of the yer py 
60 to 65 per cent. By reason 0; the 
increased cost of everything involved jp 
manufacture, particularly the incre: se jp 
wages and in fuel costs, the inade juacy 
of the compensation became still more 


marked than in previous years, cur'ailed 
as it was by the reduction in output. [py 
spite of the vastly greater cost of \oing 
business, the National Grain Ad:ninis. 


tration authorized only a very sligit in. 
crease in the “milling return.” 

In the milling industry of eastern Low. 
er Lusatia (the south central part of 
Brandenburg, lying southeast of !serlin 
and northeast of Dresden) durin. the 
first months of the crop year the svrain 
storage warehouses were well fille, ow- 
ing to political changes both wesi and 
east which made this region a netural 
market. The business of the mill: was 
uninterrupted and uneventful, tlough 
limited and held down by the syst: in of 
grain allotment. The plentiful supply 
of oats and of some other coarse rains 
kept business fairly active for a cunsid- 
erable time in the autumn. Oatmes! and 
bran were in strong demand. At the end 
of the year, however, the industry ‘ound 
itself once more at a standstill, a; the 
farmers held back their grain in ex; 
tion of higher prices. 


POMERANIA 


The condition of the Pomeranian 
mills did not change materially ii the 
past year. The large mills were operat- 
ing, as before, for the National Crain 
Administration and the Municipal \sso- 
ciations, and on the whole satisfactorily, 
although a few concerns had to shut 
down for a short time before the har- 
vest. Expenses and wages became very 
much higher, and the National Crain 
Administration raised the “milling re- 
turn” from time to time accordingly. !ow- 
ever, the present cost of machinery is 
such that it is impossible to make any 
extensive alterations, or even repairs. 

The prospect for the present year can- 
not be called good. The grain supply of 
the mills in this district is very sinall, 
and deliveries are likewise small; only 
with the utmost difficulty can enough 
grain be secured to keep the mills run- 
ning from day to day. Already this year 
a number of concerns have had to shut 
down for three or four weeks at a time. 
Wheat is particularly scarce, largely for 
the reason that the small farmers have 
sold their oats and are feeding whet to 
the stock. Several mills have, as « re- 
sult, gone over to oat milling. 
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POSEN 
In those parts of the province of 
Posen which were formerly German but 


which now belong to Poland, the ills 
have been running on a compensition 
basis which, by reason of the steadily in- 
creasing scale of wages and othe: ex- 
penses, can hardly be called compensa- 


tion at all. As control is likely to be 
retained during the present business 
year,.an improvement in the condition of 
the milling industry is scarcely to be ex- 
pected. ‘There is, however, some ope 


from the fact that the mills are now 
somewhat better supplied by the Posen 
Grain Administration than they were 
formerly by the National Grain Adimin- 
istration. 

SILESIA 


The flour and grist mills were, up to 
last year, well supplied with barley, but 
this t year the opposite was the case. 
Why was this? Partly, perhaps, because 
of the release of oats from control, for 
with oats marketed freely a large qual- 
tity of barley was also unquestionably 
sold. How much barley was thus mixed 
with oats, and how much went out across 
the border? The mills operating for 
the Municipal Associations were cpt 
moderately | wo but the gristmills were 
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and those operating for the “inde- 
vendents” ran at the most a fortnight 
every two months. 

The only hope lies in the new harvest, 
which may improve the present very bad 
conditions. In this connection, it will be 
sary to guard the supplies of new 


ei ecurely to prevent exportation. It 
* to be hoped that the authorities will 
finally take steps to remedy the distress 


of the public, This year this region had 
a goo) harvest, but the control and dis- 
tribut n of it were deficient. If a good 
harvest next summer is granted, it is 
probable that conditions will greatly im- 
prove 
BAVARIA 

Lit\!e good ean be reported regarding 
the progress of the milling industry in 
1919. Insufficient activity and- still less 
satisfactory “milling returns” are about 
e is to note. The insufficient ac- 
was partly due to the shortage in 
the }orvest, and partly to the unfor- 
tunaie system of control, with the inade- 
compensation authorized by the 
Municipal Associations, which would not 
understand that, while wages went high- 
er | higher, the millers themselves 


mus! also make a living, and that every- . 


thing connected with manufacturing had 
greatly increased in price, 

‘The entire bread-crop was turned over 
to the Bavarian mills to be ground for 
the account of the Municipal Associations 
and the “independents.” The deliveries 
of in had always in previous years 
been sufficiently good, but last year, as 
soon as oats were released from control, 
deliveries of wheat and rye came to a 
standstill, and only those of barley re- 

1 fairly good. Expenses went 
steadily upward, not only as regards 
wa and supplies, but particularly in 
the item of insurance, which had to be 
g y increased to cover the constant- 
ly rising value of property. 


EAST PRUSSIA 


ihe year 1919 brought no important 
changes for the milling industry. It 
operated solely on a control basis, and 
nd wheat for an established “milling 
I n” for the National Grain Admin- 
istration and the Municipal Associa- 
ti Practically all the East Prussian 
mills, with the exception of the Kénigs- 
| roller mills, resorted once more to 
grinding wheat for the “independents,” 
t-milling, etc., as in view of the small 
nt of business allotted to the mills 


soos 


the expense of idleness was very serious. 
Those mills which were operated in con- 
junction with sawmills can look back on 
1 successful year, as the price of lumber 
went steadily upward, and every trans- 
m showed a profit, whereas those 
which operated solely for the National 
Grain Administration and the Municipal 
Associations could scarcely pay their op- 
eraling expenses, 
the only resource for such mills was 
ist-milling and the production of oat 
, both on a toll basis, though oat 
s could also be milled for open sale, 
ifter the harvest oats were free of 
government control. 
At the close of the year, new in- 
‘es in the wages paid to labor 
forced the mills to fight for an increase 
in the “milling return” authorized by the 
ional Grain Administration and the 
icipal Associations. In the case of 
National Grain Administration these 
orts met with success, but in that of 
Municipal Associations they were 
cessful only in a few instances. Since 
district presidents establish the 
lling return” without reference to 
milling industry itself, and their 
ories, uninfluenced by any knowledge 
the facts, are based, not on the re- 
ports of experienced millers, but on those 
' farmers’ associations and district 
committees, the results are sometimes 
lairly laughable. For example, one dis- 
trict will establish a “milling return” of 
’ marks per ton, while its neighbor will 
have one of 100, Farmers’ associations 
and district committees, largely made up 
of farmers, are naturally anxious to get 
the highest possible prices for farm 
products, and then, in order to keep 
flour from advancing correspondingly in 
price, to snip occasional bits out of the 
millers’ skins, . 
This, however, will be changed in the 
recognized 
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present year. The mills have 


he National Grain Administration, ° 
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the weakness of their lack of unity, and 
have or, themselves as the East 
Prusjan Millers’ Mutual Aid Association. 
The latest announcement of this organi- 
zation is to the effect that no miller shall 
hereafter have any dealings with a Mu- 
nicipal Association, but only with the 
board of directors of the millers’ asso- 
ciation. This has established rates on the 
basis of which it will hereafter do busi- 
ness, and will regulate these rates ac- 
cording to the increasing scale of wages 
for mill operatives. The East Prussian 
milling industry now hopes that its pe- 
riod of distress will soon end, and that 
control will before long be removed. 


Kort Kunis. 


HOOVER ON SUGAR FAMINE 


Former Food Administrator Says Equaliza- 
tion Board Should Have Been Author- 
ized to Buy Cuban Crop 


Wasurineoton, D. C., May 15.—Herbert 
C. Hoover, testifying before the House 
committee investigating the sugar situa- 
tion yesterday, declared that if the Sugar 
Equalization Board had been authorized 
to purchase the Cuban sugar crop last 
July, when it was offered at 614,c, sugar 
would be now selling for 121,c instead 
of from 22 to 25c. 

Mr. Hoover said that, in his opinion, 
the fixation of the Louisiana sugar price 
last fall at 17¢ by Attorney General 
Palmer had probably tended to drive the 
price of Cuban sugar upwards... “If I 
had been handling the matter,” Mr. 
Hoover said in answer to a question, “I 
would have followed business rather than 
legalistic principles. I would have 
bought the Louisiana crop and, if neces- 
sary, absorbed the loss.” 

Little hope for a decrease in the price 
of sugar within the next two years was 
held out by the former food administra- 
tor. Asked for his opinion of what ac- 
tion Congress should take to meet the 
present shortage, Mr. Hoover recom- 
mended that sugar be rationed in the 
candy industry and other so-called lux- 
ury trades. He said that even now there 
was a chance of checking the rising price 
of sugar if the United States would col- 
laborate with the European governments 
and with Cuba in fixing an agreed price 
to prevent the continuation of the pres- 
ent “inordinate profits.” In answer to 
a question from Chairman Husted, of the 
committee, as to what action he would 
have taken under the Lever act to have 
kept down the price of sugar, Mr. Hoo- 
ver said: 

“Last July I would have recommended. 
that the Sugar Equalization Board ac- 
quire the Cuban sugar crop, and that its 
control be continued until after the dis- 
tribution of the crop. This would have 
given us sugar at 12%4c per lb, instead 
of the present price of from 22 to 25c.” 

Mr. Hoover declared that one of the 
reasons for the high cost of sugar today 
was the world competition for the Cuban 
crop. The raw sugar is selling at from 
19 to 20c per lb’ today, he said. The 
former food controller said that the Cu» 
ban planters themselves were opposed to 
maintaining the present high price, even 
though they were benefiting tremendous- 
ly, because the inevitable stimulation of 
production will ultimately react against 
them. 

He declared that there should have 
been international co-operation to keep 
the price down last November, “but that 
even yet there is a possibility of bringing 
about this co-operation, despite the huge 
speculative bubble that has been cre- 
ated.” 

“The present price could be reduced 
and speculation extinguished,” he said, 
“if the luxury trades were put on a ra- 
tioning system. I am not sure that this 
could be accomplished outside of the 
Lever act, but I am very sure that it can 
be done under that act,” he added. 

Mr. Hoover stated that the rationing 
of the non-essential trades would not be 
a difficult matter. He said that these 
trades co-operated loyally during the war 
and would do so again. It was explained 
that the rationing system proposed would 
be much simpler than the task of ration- 
ing an entire population, since there are 
only about 125,000 concerns in the luxury 
trades. The witness estimated that the 
luxury trade consumes about one-third 
of the sugar produced. He said that the 





— a of rationin Magers ge to 
t s tion, since not 
pov gd when the price was under control.” 

“The increase in the price of sugar is 
a gigantic tax on the householders of the 
United States,” said Mr. Hoover. “It 
will be very difficult later in the year for 
the householder to get enough sugar for 
normal uses. The consumption has in- 
creased from 72 lbs per capita to 94 lbs.” 

Asked to state the reason for the in- 
creased use of sugar, Mr. Hoover at- 
tributed it to the prosperity of the coun- 
try and to prohibition, which he said had 
resulted in a tremendous development of 
the soft-drink business. Congressman 
Whaley, of South Carolina, tried to get 
Mr. Hoover to admit that the fixing of 
the price of Louisiana sugar at 17c per 
Ib by the attorney general had no more 
effect on the Cuban price than did the 
market price of 20c which was operating 
at the time in Louisiana. 

The former food administrator de- 
clined, however, to‘ attempt to interpret 
the minds of the Cuban sugar planters. 
He did say, under pressure of questions, 
“If I had been attorney general, I would 
not have attempted the operation. The 
price of sugar or of any other commodity 
is never fixed by a jail threat. The price 
can only be fixed by supply and demand, 
by purchase and sale. I am not attempt- 
ing, however, to criticize the legality of 
the action of the attorney general.” 

Mr. Hoover said that it was too early 
to predict what would happen with the 
crop of 1920. “It will be two or three 
years before we get back to normal,” said 
he. “During this time there will be a 
shortage, even with the increased pro- 
duction. It is an extremely complex situ- 
ation, because of the unknown buying 
power of Europe. No one can calculate 
this buying power at the present time.” 

The former food administrator strong- 
ly recommended action by the govern- 
ment. “In commodities where there is a 
visible famine,” he said, “the state should 
take action. He said that a price of 15 
or 16c should be the limit asked for by 
the producers, 

The witness said that when the Cuban 
planters offered the crop to the United 
States at 61,c they did not appreciate 
the world-shortage of sugar, but that the 
Sugar Equalization Board had full 
knowledge of the situation some months 
in advance and should have been author- 
ized to take advantage of the offer. 

The investigation, which is P gronay 
under a resolution introduced by Con- 
gressman Tinkham, of Massachusetts, is 
now practically completed. It is prob- 
able that the committee will bring in a 
strong report condemning the action of 
Attorney General Palmer as economically 
unsound, but it is not believed that the 
report will recommend that the House 
institute the impeachment proceedings 
which would have been in order had the 
committee uncovered any facts showing 
malfeasance in office. 

Joun J. Marrrnan. 





Effect of High Feed Prices 

Inpranapous, Inp., May 15.—High 
costs of manufactured feeds, together 
with declines in the price of cattle in the 
last few months, have created a condi- 
tion that is causing a big loss to thou- 
sands of farmers in Indiana, it was 
brought out yesterday at the annual 
meeting of the State Cattle Feeders’ As- 
sociation, at Purdue University, La Fay- 
ette. 

Seventy head of two-year-old steers, 
fed experimentally during the last five 
months at Purdue, are now finished and 
ready to go to market. The loss on 
them is $27.73 a steer, which is’ repre- 
sentative of the entire state, based on 
exact feeding costs. Figures presented 
from eight farms in Delaware, Henry 
and Randolph counties, where the farm- 
ers co-operated with the university in 
keeping data on weights, costs, etc., 
showed an average loss of $19.51 a steer, 
the losses to individual farmers ranging 
from $11 to $83 a head. 

The loss on the Purdue steers was re- 
duced $9 a head by the value of the pork 
produced by hogs following the cattle. 
It is the first time on record that Purdue 
has suffered a loss of any consequence 
as a result of systematic feeding of cat- 
tle. There was no condemnation of mill- 
ers and grain dealers for prices charged, 
it being held that they were a fair re- 
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flection of the price of grain, but it was 


pointed out that some means must be 
found either of increasing the price of 
cattle or of reducing the cost of feed- 
ing. Epwarp H. Zrecner. 


PROBLEMS OF THE BAKERS 


Higher Prices for Bread and Flour Expected 
in Boston—Strike in Pacific North- 
west Cities Continues 


Boston, Mass, May 15.—Leading 
wholesale bakers and flour dealers pre- 
dict higher prices for bread as a result 
of the continued advance in prices of 
commodities used in the ninistadiass of 
bread and F poy Flour at retail is 
also expected to advance, 

One of the big flour jobbers is of the 
belief that present prices of flour at re- 
tail are too low, and predicts an advance 
of $1@2 bbl during the next two months. 
This jobber is now quoting $20 bbl at 
retail. 

The Boston manager of the General 
Baking Co. states that, at the present 
price of flour, bakers are warranted in 
raising prices of bread at once, but no 
advance is contemplated for the next 
two weeks. There will be no change in 
the size of the loaf, since that is regu- 
lated by statute, but in the price. Bread 
today is 10c at wholesale, which means 
12c to the consumer for the small loaf. 
If the price of flour is advanced, the 
baker will be obliged to increase his price 
in proportion, and it will be reflected in 
the retail price of bread. 

The bakers in all but two shops in 
New Bedford, Mass., went on strike May 
14 for a wage advance, a 48-hour in- 
stead of a 60-hour week, and time and- 
a half for overtime. About 110 men 
went out, the strike following a series of 
conferences with the master bakers. The 
two shops running met the union de- 
mands, 

The wage scale submitted calls’ for pay 
ranging from $20 per week for appren- 
tices to $45 for foremen. 

bi Louis W. DePass. 
* 





Sgatrite, Wasu., May 15.—The bakers’ 
workers’ and teamsters’ strike at Seattle 
remains in about the same position as 
last week. The large open-shop bakeries 
are operating only part time, and some 
of them not at all, while the union bak- 
eries are operating to capacity and sup- 
plying about 50 per cent of the bakers’ 
bread consumption. The indications are 
for a long-drawn-out fight. At Tacoma, 
where the master bakers stood together 
for the open shop, they have things pret- 
ty much their own way. 

W. C. Tirrany. 
* # 

Nasuvitte, Tenn., May 15.—Nashville 
bread concerns reported about 50 bakers 
out this week in response to the union 
call for a strike. Business was reported 
operating without interference and sup- 
plying the demand. The bakers and oth- 
er unions have been dissatisfied with a 
declaration by the Nashville Employers’ 
Association in favor of maintaining an 
open shop. The bakers also demanded 
increased pay. The American Bread Co. 
is the largest local baking concern, and 
E. C. Faircloth reported about 25 men 
out at this plant, but said the company- 
was able to supply all of its trade. 


JoHN Lerrrr. 





Hearings on Rate Increases 


Wasuineton, D. C., May 15.—The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has an- 
nounced the commencement of hearings, 
on May: 24, to consider the railroads’ de- 
mands for rate advances under the new 
transportation act. The Commission has 
decided that it will not be necessary, be- 
fore proceeding with the hearings, to de- 
termine the aggregate property values of 
the several roads which, under the new 
po a sna is the basis for revenue cal- 
culations. 

The carriers will be heard in three 
roups, those whose lines are substantial- 
y in official, southern and western 
classification territory. The Commission 
first pergems to take testimony of a 
general character applicable to rate ad- 
vances generally. It will then hear the 
roads in the three groups in ‘the order 
previously named. 

Joun J. Marrrnan. 












NO CONTRACT MADE 

Disposing of the case of Moultrie Gro- 
cery Co. vs. Charleston (Mo.) Milling 
Co., 102 S.E. 31, the Georgia court of 
appeals holds that plaintiff failed to 
establish a right to delivery of flour on 
the following mentioned state of facts: 

A broker at Albany, Ga., offered de- 

fendant mill booking of 2,000 bbls flour 
for sale to the plaintiff, “basis Eclipse 
brand, plain, sacked, delivered Moultrie,” 
at $5.85. To this telegraphic offer, dat- 
ed July 18, 1916, the mill replied: “De- 
cline Moultrie. Will book School Days 
$6.40; Eclipse, plain, $6.10; self-rising, 
$6.30; Queen South, self-rising, $5.20. 
. . - Have understanding all contracts 
prorated monthly, and give specifications 
first car immediately; needing prompt 
shipping order; market still advancing.” 
The next day—July 19—the broker 
wired: “Book Moultrie per your mes- 
sage Eclipse $6.10; Daisy self-rising 
$6.10; Queen of South $5.20.” July 22 
the mill notified the broker by telegram: 
“Moultrie booking declined account price 
Daisy self-rising; quotations all made 
subject to confirmation as advised, espe- 
cially on such a radically advancing mar- 
ket.” 

The court of appeals, affirming a judg- 
ment of a trial judge dismissing plain- 

. tiff’s suit, which was apparently brought 
to recover damages for non-delivery of 
flour, says: 

“It appears from this correspondence, 
as well as from the undisputed evidence 
adduced on the trial, that not only was 
there a substitution by the broker in 
his telegram of acceptance of ‘Daisy self- 
rising, $6.10, for ‘School Days $6.40,’ as 
contained in the telegram making the 
offer, but that the latter brand of flour 
was not a self-rising flour, whereas the 
one substituted in lieu thereof was a 
self-rising flour... . 

“While a contract may be made by 
telegram, the telegrams which were the 
basis of this suit did not constitute a 
complete contract between the Moultrie 
Grocery Co. and the Charleston Milling 
Co., since the broker’s offer was not ac- 
cepted by the seller unequivocably, uncon- 
ditionally and without variance. There 
was no mutual assent of the parties to 
the same thing in the same sense. . . . 
The trial judge therefore did not err in 
granting a nonsuit. 

“Under the above ruling it is unnec- 
essary to pass upon the fifth ground of 
error set out in the bill of exceptions, in 
which it is alleged that the defendant 
waited an unreasonable length of time 
to repudiate or refuse to accept the or- 
der made by the plaintiff for the sale 
and purchase of the flour.” 


ORDERS FOR GOODS 


A new legal angle of orders for goods 
is dealt with by the Texas court of civil 
appeals in the case of Wickendon vs. 
Four States Grocer Co., 217 S.W. 1103. 
The court holds that where a travelling 
representative solicits an order, subject 
to acceptance or rejection by his princi- 
pal, the latter is not liable for neglect of 
the representative to forward it. 

Plaintiff gave an order to defendant’s 
salesman for a quantity of goods, but it 
was not forwarded. In plaintiff’s suit 
for damages, his attorneys argued that, 
if the order had been transmitted by the 
salesman to the defendant within a rea- 
sonable time, defendant would have ac- 
cepted it. 

“From this the conclusion is drawn,” 
remarks the Texas court, “that, as be- 
tween the defendant and the plaintiff, 
the former should suffer for the in- 
jurious consequences resulting from the 
failure of its agent to perform the duty 
assumed in that transaction. The argu- 
ment is based upon the erroneous as- 
sumption that the failure of Joplin [the 
salesman] was, in legal effect, the failure 
of the defendant, his employer. Joplin 
caypaan-ancd owed both his employer and 

customer the duty to promptly transit 
orders taken in the course of his busi- 
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ness. To hold that the defendant owed 
the duty of transmitting to itself, for 
confirmation, orders taken in that man- 
ner, would be absurd. The very fact 
that the order must be accepted before 
the contract is made shows that the de- 
fendant was in no sense a party to the 
transaction of taking the order.” 
Incidentally, the court holds that the 
addressee of an order may arbitrarily re- 
ject it; such orders being in legal effect 


no more than offers, or proposals to buy 


upon the terms mentioned in them. 
VERBAL CONTRACTS 


Missouri, like other states, has a 
statute which declares that an agreement 
for sale of goods at more than a certain 
price shall be unenforcible unless evi- 
denced by a writing signed by the party 
sought to be held, or unless there is a 
partial payment made on the price or the 
buyer receives part of the goods. 

The Missouri statute was called in 
question recently before the Kansas City 
court of appeals in the case of Fox- 
Miller Grain Co. vs. Stephens, 217 S.W. 
994, in which the plaintiff sued to recov- 
er damages for non-fulfillment of a con- 
tract to sell two cars of wheat. Defend- 
ant delivered one car, but failed to de- 
liver the other. The point was disposed 
of by the court of appeals in the follow- 
ing language: 

“But it is said that no cause of action 
was stated in. the petition, in that it ap- 
pears the contract, not being in writing, 
was non-enforcible under the statute of 
frauds. It is alleged in the petition that 
a part of the wheat, to-wit, one carload, 
was delivered by defendant. It is true 
that, in the abSence of a written contract 
and of a part payment, the statute re- 
quires that there shall be a delivery by 
the seller and an acceptance and receipt 
by the buyer, and in view of that re- 
quirement by the statute it would have 
been proper pleading at the outset to 
have expressly alleged an acceptance and 
receipt of a part of the wheat. But as 
the record stands, considering the time 
of the attack on the petition, we think 
an acceptance and receipt may neces- 
sarily be inferred from what is alleged.” 


DESTINATION WEIGHTS 


Under a contract for sale of goods to 
be shipped from one point to another, 
the shipping seller guaranteeing weights 
and grades at destination, proof of 
weights at the shipping point is no evi- 
dence against the buyer of weight at 
the destination, except as there may be 
supporting proof that there could have 
been no change in the weight after the 
car left the point of shipment. 

This legal principle was laid down by 
the Texas court of civil appeals in the 
recent case of D. S. Cage & Co. vs. 
Amsler, 217 S. W. 1094. In this case it 
appeared that plaintiff ordered a car 
of peanuts from defendant for shipment 
from Howth, Texas, to Houston, on con- 
dition that the seller guarantee “destina- 
tion weights and grades,” 

It being shown that the goods were 
subject to shrinkage, the court says: 

“In these circumstances, the sole ques- 
tion being the weight at Houston, it is 
immaterial how many pounds were put in 
the car at Howth, and evidence that any 
particular number of pounds were 
shipped from there would not tend to 
prove that the same quantity was deliv- 
ered in Houston so many days later, 
especially in the absence of any showing 
that the shiprhent in the meantime re- 
mained intact.” 

On the other hand, the court holds 
that the buyer’s weights at the destina- 
tion were not conclusive against the sell- 
er; being subject to impeachment by 
the seller by proof of error or mistake 
in the buyer’s weighing. 


DEFECTIVE CARS 


A railway company is liable for toss 
of goods in transit resulting from de- 
fects in a car furnished for the trans- 
portation, although the car belonged to 


another railway company, holds the Ten- 
nessee supreme court in the case of 
Hopper vs. Nashville, Chattanooga & St. 
Louis Railway, 217 S.W. 661. s de- 
cision, however, seems to assume that 
the — has not loaded the car with 
knowledge of the defective condition, 
for it is to be doubted that a shipper 
may complain of losses which he must 
have foreseen would follow, especially 
where the expense of remedying the de- 
fect before loading would have been ma- 
terially less than the amount of probable 
loss. : 
TIME FOR DELIVERY 


The suit of O. A. Talbott & Co. vs. 
Byler, 217 S.W. 852, which was brought 
to recover damages for non-delivery of 
corn, was successfully defended on the 
ground that plaintiffs refused to receive 
tendered delivery within the contract 
time limit. 

The contract of sale provided for de- 
livery “on or before the 10th day of De- 
cember, 1917.” The evidence tended to 
show that defendant offered to make de- 
livery Nov. 30, 1917, and a few days 
later, but that plaintiffs were unwilling 
to accept delivery then. Under these 
circumstances, the Kansas City court of 
appeals, in affirming judgment in de- 
fendant’s favor, said: 

“The phrase ‘on or before’ a certain 
date in a contract, with reference to the 
time it is to be performed, limits the 
time of performance to the date last 
mentioned if the subject-matter of the 
contract and the circumstances are such 
that time may be deemed as of the es- 
sence. . . The contract was for the 
sale and delivery of a commodity the 
price of which was subject to change 
and fluctuation on the market, and the 
contract fixed the time within which de- 
livery and consequent acceptance were 
to be had. In such cases time is of the 
essence of the contract, and if the buyer 
refuses to accept delivery at or within 
the time designated, the seller is not 
obliged to deliver after that date.” 


GRAIN SPECULATION 


“Tt is the law,” says the Nebraska 
supreme court in the recent case of 
Lowe’s Estate, 175 N.W. 1015, concern- 
ing grain speculation, “that an agent 
who undertakes to perform a contract 
which is contrary to public policy or in 
violation of law is under no obligation 
to perform it, but may violate it with 


impunity; but if he collects money for . 


his principal upon an executed illegal 
contract, the principal can recover it by 
an action for money had and received 
for his use as upon an express or im- 
plied promise by the agent to pay it.” 


CONTRADICTING WRITINGS 


“Setting down in writing is a lasting 
memory,” observed Henry Fielding. The 
courts bear this general thought in mind 
in holding that a written business con- 
tract is not to be loosely enlarged or 
contradicted by one of the parties set- 
ting up some claimed verbal agreement 
at variance with its terms, where the 
asserted verbal agreement existed at the 
time the written contract was entered in- 
to. Judges are disinclined to receive 
oral evidence that may rest in faulty 
memory or perjury, for the purpose of 
altering the legal effect of a written 
contract which purports to cover a given 
sale. 

A practical application of this gen- 
eral rule of law, that a written contract 
cannot be varied by proof of prior or 
contemporaneous oral understandings, 
was made by the Arkansas supreme court 
in the case of Sweet Springs Milling Co. 
vs. Gentry, Buchanan & Co., 218 S.W. 
380. 

Plaintiff mill sued to recover dam- 
ages for breach of defendant’s contract 
to buy a car of flour. The agreement was 
in writing, and, after specifying time 
and destination of shipment, items to be 
shipped, prices and terms, recited: 

“These goods are sold at prices, on 
terms and time of shipment specified 
above, and are not subject to change or 
countermand without the written con- 
sent of both parties. Should either par- 

refuse to fulfill its part of this 
transaction, the other party shall buy or 
sell, as the case may be, charging the loss 
to the defaulting party. No verbal con- 
ditions or modifications are valid.” 

Defendants’ version of the affair was 
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that the mill’s representative warranted 
the flour to be delivered would be a; 
good as any flour defendants had op 
hand; that this representative als as. 
sured defendants that, should flour prices 
decline, the order might be counterianq. 
ed; and that, because another flour «Jes. 
man told defendants that they \ ould 
have trouble with the brand bargyineq 
for with plaintiff, a sample of the four 
was obtained, and found to be inferior 
to the quality represented by plainiig’s 


agent. Defendants refused to take the 

ear booked, and litigation ensued. 
“Twelve men, good and true,” brought 

in a verdict exonerating defendants (rom 


liability to the non-resident milling com. 


pany. Judgment being: entered 01 the 
verdict, the mill appealed to the supreme 
court, which reversed the lower ec irt’s 
decision and ordered a new trial, saying: 

“Counsel for appellant moved to ex. 


clude the testimony of appellees, and 
excepted to the ruling of the court in 
admitting it. The court erred in jts 
ruling. There was no implied war:anty 
as to the quality of the flour. The con- 
tract was itself silent in this respect. Ip 
the case of asale of personal property, a 
warranty of its quality is a part of the 
contract of sale and not a separate and 
independent collateral contract.  T)ere- 
fore, proof of such warranty cannot be 
added to the written agreement by parol] 
[oral] evidence. To justify the acmis- 
sion of a parol promise by one of the 
parties to a written contract on the 
ground that it is collateral, the promise 
must relate to a subject distinct from 
that to which the writing relates. . . . 
“The same reasoning applies with re- 
gard to the testimony of the test made 
of the sample flour sent by appellant to 
appellees after the contract had l|een 
executed. The sale was not made by 
sample, and the contract was silent in 
this respect. The contract having failed 
to show that the sale was by sample or 
that the flour was to be equal in quality 
to other flour kept in stock by appellees, 
or that it was to be satisfactory to ap- 
pellees, it was clearly error to permit 
appellees to introduce parol evidence in 
regard to these matters. It was likewise 
error to permit appellees to introduce 
parol evidence to the effect that ap- 


pellant’s salesman told them that, if the 
price of flour declined, they might coun- 
termand the order, for such testimony 


plainly varied the terms of the written 
order, or contract.” 


CARRIER’S LIABILITY 


Standard bill of lading provisions con- 
cerning the liability of railway companies 
for losses of goods in transit were con- 
sidered and interpreted by the [Illinois 
supreme court in the case of Mark Owen 
& Co. vs. Michigan Central Railroad 
Co., 125 N.E. 767. 

The provisions are those under which 
the carrier’s liability is declared to be 
reduced to that of warehouseman as to 
goods not removed by the consignee with- 
in 48 hours after notice of arrival. 

The supreme court first notes that if a 
bill of lading be regarded as ambiguous 
in its provisions it must be interpreted 
most liberally in favor of the shipper or 
consignee, because of preparation of the 
form by the carrier’s own officers or 
agents. 

The precise question presented to the 
court was whether a consignee’s acccpt- 
ance of a shipment, breaking of the car’s 
seals, and commencing to unload the con- 
tents, released the carrier’s strict liability 
as such, substituting the milder responsi- 
bility of a warehouseman, where the 48- 
hour period,allowed for unloading had 
not expired. The court answered this 
question in the negative, saying: 

“It would seem, if it had been con- 
templated that the liability as carrier was 
to cease under the facts here stipulated, 
which it is insisted constituted a delivery, 
the language of the bills of lading might 
easily have made that intention clear. 
The ordinary mind would understand, 
we think, from reading the bills of 1ad- 
ing, that although the car may have been 
placed for unloading, opened and the 
work of unloading begun, the carrict’s 
liability as such continued as to ‘prop- 
erty not removed’ within 48 hours, pro- 
vided that was a reasonable time {for 
unloading, and it is not disputed that 
48 hours was a reasonable time for plain- 
tiff to unload the cars.” 

A. L. H. Sracer. 
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CHICAGO, MAY 15 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round 
cago: 

SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
Minneapolis brands, % 
per 196 lbs, to the retail 
me ints - $15.75 @16.25 
Sprins tent, jute 15.50@16.00 
traights, jute ........-. + 14,.830@15.00 
ears, jute ° 10.25 @11.00 
Seco! lear, 140 Ibs, jute ..... 8.25@ 8.50 
spring patents, jute.. 14.90@15.25 


WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 

- $13.00 @14.00 
southern, jute ........ 12.25@12.75 
ithern, jute ....sseeees 9.60@10.25 


HARD WINTER FLOUR 
First nt, Kansas, jute ...... $15.00@15.50 
Paté 95 per CENt ..cccccccece 14.00 @14.50 
nsgas, jute ...ccccres «+ 10.00@10.50 
RYE FLOUR 
Ry r, white, jute, per bbl.. 
Ry¢ r, standard, jutes..... os 
WwW! \T—Prices advanced on light offer- 
a good milling demand, with the 
level of the season paid for a ma- 
jor f the offerings. A good many bulk- 
he rs of wheat and rye are arriving 
fro! inois, which indicates a clean-up 
of t country elevators. Sales of No. 2 
ha re made during the week at $3.01@ 
o. 1 red, $3.10; No. 2 red, $2.95@ 
4 No. 1 northern, $3.30@3.35; No. 2 
no! n, $3.35; No. 3 northern, $3.30. A 
ve o No. 1 northern oe $2.46 @2,75, 
2 northern $2.40@2 

ce V—Prices advanced Y* the highest 
and with that exception are the 

Offerings slightly larger. The 
Range for 





lots, 


Paten!, southern, jute 


$11.25 @11.75 
10.00 @10.50 


sil 17, 
bes own, 
( s around the top prices, 
k, with comparisons: 
This week Last week ‘Last year 
6 Ms @208 172@186 170 
06 @... 188 @190 
200 @214 175@195 
3 200 @215 180@200 
f 00 @209 185@... 


173 ,@178 
17 
17 
213 @... ~-@... 17 
17 
17 
17 


34 
1 ” @178 
5 coe 3 @175 
{ 200 @214 180@199 2 
204 @216% 183@205 4 
202% @216 180@200 f 
( s—Supplies were light, with barely 
f for the local trade, and values were 
( » the highest known. The range: 
This week Last week Last year 
111 @112 111% @113% 67% @69% 
108% @116% 111 @116 67% @70% 
114 @117% 112 @117 68% @72 
115 @117% 114 @115 cous Qs 
Offerings were larger, and brought 
ghest prices of the season, No. 2 sell- 
1.20% @2.29, against $2.13@2.20 last 
V nd $1.50@1.59 last year. May sold 
30, the highest of the season, and 
it July closed today at $2.14% 
tember at $2.02%. 
LEY—A good demand existed for the 
I grades, while poor barley was slow 
s There were deliveries of 200,000 bus 
‘ contracts this week. The range on 
I o fancy was $1.70@1.90, or the same 
week, and compared with $1.08@ 
1 st year. The close was at $1.80@ 
1 May finished today at $1.76; July, 
$1 September, $1.48%. 
N GOODS—Market firmer, with a bet- 
ort inquiry. Corn flour, $4.30 per 100 
rn meal, $4.47% for granulated yel- 
25 for white cream, $4.37% for white 
E ited; hominy grits, $4.37%; pearl 
! $4.32% from warehouse, with car 
Rolled oats, $5.57% per 90-lb 


c less. 
8 steel-cut oats, $6.26% per 100 Ibs. 
] SEED MEAL—Trade restricted by 
p iipping conditions. Prices are $69@ 
ton, f.0.b. Chicago. 


EK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
kly receipts and shipments of flour 
rain (000’s omitted): 
7~Receipts— aa oP 
1919 


1920 1919 920 
I bbis..:.. 125 207 74 130 
M t, bus.... 3438 395 1,150 2,273 
( WOM. 5 és ke 616 627 201 607 
( DUS. wv es 1,052 1,437 568 1,511 
I us o« 809 65 162 28 
I bus.... 203 449 40 388 





KANSAS CITY, MAY 15 
OUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 
basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b. 
sas City, prompt shipment: 
nt $14.75 @15.25 


= Sht wccsusieeeween bBo os eras 13.50@14.00 
ClOAP 2 es ceeds Ccsecdiveos 11.25 @12.00 
nd ClOAF vicauencs non weee 8.50@10.00 


N HULFEED—Light dedi by the mils 
1ue to feature the market. A weaker 
ney is noted in some quarters. Quota- 

ns, per ton, in 100-lb sacks: bran, $54; 

rown shorts, $56@58; gray shorts, $59@60; 
ite shorts, $66@67. 
’ WHEAT—Lighter demand, coupled with 
heavier offerings, caused a drop of approxi- 
mately 10¢ under the price of a week ago. 
Cautious buying featured the market. Cash 
prices: hard wheat, No. 1 $3.05@3.10, me- 
dium $3@3.04; No. 2 $3.02@3.05, medium 


$2.98@3.02; No. 3 $3@38.04, medium $2.94@ 
2.98; No. 4 $2.95@2.98, medium $2.91 @2.95. 
Soft wheat: No. 1 $3.03, No. 2 $3.01@3.02, 
No, 3 $2.98@3, No. 4 $2.92@2.95. 

CORN—Active demand sent the corn mar- 
ket upward this week, prices registering an 
advance of 5@8c. Cash prices: white corn, 
No. 2 $2, No. 3 $1.95@1.97, No. 4 $1.92; yel- 
low corn, No. 2 $2, No. 3 $1.99, No. 4 $1.94; 
mixed corn, No. 2 $1.96, No. 3 $1.92@1.95, 
No. 4 $1.90@1.92, 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


--Receipts—, --Shipments— 

1920 1919 1920 1919 
Flour, bbls... 16,900 12,350 54,600 80,600 
Wheat, bus..1,248,750 220,050 843,750 326,700 
Corn, bus.... 284,000 226,250 95,000 220,000 
Oats, bus.... 171,400 351,900 93,000 253,500 
Rye, .bus..... 13,200 15,400 6,600 1,100 
Barley, bus.. 30,000 15,000 2,600 10,400 
Bran, tons... 820 980 3,140 2,140 
Hay, tons... 5,736 3,552 3,708 852 





DULUTH, MAY 15 
FLOUR—Nominal prices today at Duluth- 


Superior, f.o.b. mills, per bbl, in 98-lb cot- 
tons: 
Wamelly PAteRt 2. ccccceccccsess $15.90@16.15 
Bakers patent .......sseeeesecs 15.65 @15.90 
First clear, jute .......seeseees 10.50@10.75 
Second clear, jute ......sssseee 8.00@ 8.50 
No. 2 semolina ....-.eeeeeeeece 15.25@15.50 
Durum patent .....cccccccssases 14.85@15.10 

RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 
Superior mills, in 100-lb sacks: 
Te, DINE FS bbc oes yo sti vetcediedccs $5.75 
Pure white rye .....ceeseeeceees eccoe 6.80 
NNO. 8 Gark FYE .cvcccccesvccccccccecs - 3.50 
No. G6 dark TYE ..cccccccccccccccccces 5.50 
NO. 8 FYE wccceccccvccccccccccscececs - 65.15 

WHEAT FLOUR OUTPUT 

For weeks ending as follows: 
1920 bbis 1919 bbis 1918 bbls 
May 15..13,660 May 17..34,240 May 18.. 7,035 
May 8...11,240 May 10..33,340 May 11..17,800 
May 1... 5,575 May 3...34,210 May 4...10,090 
Apr. 24.. 6,530 Apr. 26..40,620 Apr. 27..16,695 


WHEAT—An active and firmer market 
ruled for durum this week. Spot offerings 
were readily cared for, with supplies always 
in demand. Additional to this, country offers 
of to-arrive were on a liberal scale and a 
free business put through for later delivery. 
A good part of the present receipts also 
represent old dealings” Bids show advance 
of 5c on the week. Transactions in spring 
were light, and in accordance with receipts. 
There was just enough demand evident to 
clean up samples offered. Prices were shaded 
slightly. 

PRICES, STOCKS AND MOVEMENT 

Closing coarse grain prices, on track, in 
cents per bushel: 


Oats Rye 

No. 3 white No. 2 Barley 
May 8.... 103 @108 222 150@172 
May 10 .... 103% @108% 224 150@172 
May 11.... 104% @107% 220 150@172 
May 12 .... 104% @107% 220 150@172 
May 13 .... 102% @105% 215% 150@172 
May 14 .... 103% @106% 219 150@175 
May 15 103 5% @107% 219% 150@175 
May 17, “1919 61% @63% 140% 100@111 


Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth-Superior 
elevators (000’s omitted), in bushels: 
-——Domestic——, ——Bonded—_, 


1920 1919 1918 1920 1919 1918 
Oats coccce 32 198 100 oe 3 oe 
RISO wcccoes 377 1,478 6 ee ee 
Barley .... 123 138 232 ee 25 32 
Flaxseed 40 169 252 3 2 2 
COFR scccce ° 23 e e 


Receipts wh ieunente by weds ented 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
-—Receipts——, -——Shipments—, 














Wheat— 1920 1919 1918 1920 1919 1918 
Spring .... 165 115 12 61 1,480 13 
Durum .... 393 ée 1 413 1,524 15 
Winter .... oe oe oe 80 292 ee 

Totals .. 558 115 13 554 3,296 28 
COPE  ccvcce ee ee oe oe o6 26 
Oats ...... 22 ee 4 29 2 1 
BO cicccce 415 363 605 1,268 e* 
Barley .... 2 83 96 29 . 91 

Bonded... os oe 17 ee 51 ee 
Flaxseed .. 12 29 94 18 127 44 

Bonded... e 61 7 


Duluth- Seperies wheat stocks, May 15, 
and receipts by weeks ended Saturday (000’s 


omitted in stocks): 
Receipts by 


7~Wheat stocks—, -———grade——, 
1920 1919 1918 1920 1919 1918 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 
1 dk nor } 
1,2 nor } 27 1,609 3 15 7 4 
2 dk nor } 
8 dk nor (|~ 
3 nor § 142 105 ee 38 oe 2 
All other 
spring .. 426 600 2 54 
1 am dur] 
1,2 dur §f§ 447 1,316 5 99 
All other 
durum ..1,014 971 114 83 e's oa 
Winter .... 72 362 oe 4 1 ee 
Mixed .... 6 oe 136 ee 1 


Totals ..2,128 4,963 124 429 8 7 

FLAXSEED—Futures were given scant at- 
tention throughout the week. Demand was 
limited, with sellers backward in working 
off their wares. No one seemed disposed to 
enter into new commitments. Weekly Ar- 
gentine movement was reported of good vol- 








ume, with a large quantity on passage. July 
closed unchanged from Monday’s opening, 
but May declined 5c. Cash market quiet, 
owing to smallness of offerings. Arrivals 
were mostly part cars, indicating bins are 
being cleaned out. Spot No. 1 closed May 
price to 5c over; to-arrive, the May figure. 
Anything with heavy dockage brings better 


price. Stocks, 43,000 bus. 
RANGE OF FLAXSEED FUTURES 

Old contracts— c—Close——_, 
Opening May 17 

May 10 High Low May1i15 1919 
May ..$.... $.... $.... Bocce 4.12% 
SUF 2s seve oes seve see 4.074 
Ot. ss sae ° tose ees 3.86% 

New contracts— Close 
Opening May 15 

Mayi10 High Low 1920 

May sciccecs $4.65 $4.70 $4.61 $4.60 

July 4.59 4.65 4.57 4.59 





MILWAUKEE, MAY 15 
FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car 
bbl, f.0.b. Milwaukee: 
Spring patent, cotton ....... 
Spring straight, cotton ....... ° 


lots, per 


--$16.50@17.00 
14.50 @15.70 


First clear, cotton ..........+++ 10.50@11.50 
Second clear, cotton ..... seeeee 8.75@10.00 
Rye flour, white, cotton ....... 11.80@12.60 
Rye flour, straight, cotton ..... 10.90@11.00 
Rye flour, dark, cotton ........+. 8.75 @10.00 
Kansas patent, cotton ........ - 15.00@15.50 
Corn flour, 100 lbs, cotton..... - 4.15@ 4.25 
Corn meal, 100 Ibs, cotton ...... 4.00@ 4.15 
Corn grits, 100 lbs, cotton ..... 4.00@ 4.05 

MILLFEED—Strong and higher. Stand- 
ard bran, $55@55.50; standard fine mid- 
dlings, $59.50@60; flour middlings, $62@63; 


red dog, $69@70; oil meal, $70; hominy feed, 
$69.50; gluten feed, $74,—all in 100-lb sacks, 

WHEAT—Prices firm. Receipts, 61 cars. 
The call was good at all times, and offerings 
were readily absorbed. No. 1 northern, $3.30 
@3.45; No. 2, $3.25@3.40; No. 3, $3.10@3.25. 

BARLEY—Values held firm. Receipts, 91 
cars. Demand was good from maltsters and 
shippers, and nothing was carried over. No. 
3, $1.86@1.88; No. 4, $1.70@1.84; feed and 
rejected, $1.70@1.78. 

RYE—Opened lower, but recovered 


closing strong. Receipts, 63 cars. 
market at all 


later, 
Millers 


and shippers were in the 
times. No. 1, $2.16% @2.21; No. 2, $2.16%@ 
2.21; No. 3, $2.14@2.20. 


CORN—Prices advanced 3@9c. Receipts, 
126 cars. Demand was good from shippers 
and industries, and offerings were well taken 
care of. No. 3 yellow, $2.01@2.06; No. 4 
$1.99@2.05; No. 3 mixed, $2@2.05; 


yellow, 
No. 3 white, $2.01@2.08. 
OATS—Up ic. Receipts, 157 cars. Ship- 


pers bought freely, and tables were cleared 
each day. No. 2 white, $1.14@1.16; No. 3 
white, $1.12%@1.15; No. 4 white, $1.11@ 
14, 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 





r~Receipts— --Shipments—, 
1920 1919 1920 1919 
Flour, bbls... 18,950 21,470 10,006 41,870 
Wheat, bus.. 66,150 84,420 83,415 488,355 
Corn, bus.... 179,550 66,990 154,943 8,150 
Oats, bus.... 377,700 404,430 233,954 287,480 
Barley, bus.. 140,595 416,050 39,080 206,370 
Rye, bus..... 90,800 36,450 41,030 33,350 
Feed, tons... 660 1,170 2,851 3,812 
BUFFALO, MAY 15 
FLOUR—Prices per bbl, cotton %'s, car- 
loads: Spring 
Best patent spring ....-+..+++- $.....@15.65 
Bakers patent ....cceccsccvees eo cesccQpamee 
First clear ..... secesecoone acco cccseQpaaee 
Second clear ...c.seeeeees costs vtec wee 
Graham flour .....-.ccecesesecs « eee se @15.65 
Rye, pure white ......eeeeeess © esos @14.15 
Rye, straight .:....... Scccecces ccsgeQEeeee 
"Sacked 
Bran, per ton .....csceceees ae «+» » @59.00 
Standard middlings, per ton. + +e» @62.50 
Mixed feed ....sceeeees eoessces «+ -@63.00 
Flour middlings ........ soe 0e we - -@67.50 
Red dog, per tom ......eeeeeeee ° - @72.50 
Corn meal, table, per ton ...... 92.00@94.00 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton ..... + eons @88.00 
Cracked corn, per ton .....+.++ -@90.00 
Hominy feed, per ton ...... eves - @74.00 
Gluten feed, per ton ..... eee - @78.00 
Cottonseed meal, 36 per cent. - @76.00 
Cottonseed meal, 38 per cent. - @78.50 
Oil meal, per tOM ...ececeeevece « «e+» @66.00 
Rolled oats, bbl, 90- ib ‘sacks. 5.80@ 6.00 
Oat feed, sacked, ton ........- + «sees @58.00 


WHEAT—So few cars were offered that it 
is impossible to quote a market. Millers 
want soft wheat, but are not inclined to pay 
prices asked. 

CORN—The market advanced lic during 
the week and closed fairly firm, with all 
offerings taken. Receipts were light, and 
it is said will be less next week. Closing: 
No. 1 yellow, $2.20; No. 2 yellow, $2.19; 
No. 3 yellow, $2.18; No. 4 yellow, $2.13; No. 
5 yellow, $2.09; No. 6 yellow, $2.02@2.06,— 
on track, through billed. 

OATS—The market eased off gradually, 
and closed 3c lower than last week. There 
was an active demand early in the week, 
but millers were supplied later, and other 
buyers were not interested, as nothing could 
be shipped out. Closing: No. 1 white, 
$1.26%; No. 2 white, $1.26; No. 3 white, 
$1.25; No, 4 white, $1.24,—on track, through 
billed, 

BARLEY—No demand here except at low 


prices. Spot barley was quoted $1.85 @1.95. 
No offerings for shipment. 

RYE—Very unsettled. No. 2 was quoted 
at $2.28, on track, through billed, 


ST. LOUIS, MAY 15 

FLOUR—Spring first patent $15.80@16.25, 
standard $14.50@15.40, first clear $10.10@ 
10.60; hard winter patent $14.40@15, straight 
$13.50 @14.30, first clear $10.50@12; soft win- 
ter patent $13@15, straight $12. 40@12.80, 
first clear $10@10.75. 

MILLFEED—Hard winter bran sold at 
$56@57, and gray shorts at $64@66. No. 2 
alfalfa meal sold at $44.75, oat feed at $48, 
and white hominy feed at $665. 





WHEAT—In fair request; prices un- 
changed to 2c lower. Receipts, 256 cars, 
against 221, Closing prices: No. 1 red, 


$3.10; No. 2 red, $3.07@3.09., 

CORN—In demand at an advance of 6@ 
10c. Receipts, 203 cars, against 221. Clos- 
ing prices: No. 2 corn, $2.12; No. 6 corn, 
$2.04; No. 2 yellow, $2.16; No. 3 yellow, 
$2.14; No, 6 yellow, $2.03; No. 4 white, $2.08. 

CORN GOODS—City mills quote, in 100-Ib 
sacks: corn meal, $4.50; cream meal, $4.60; 
grits and hominy, $4.75. 

OATS—Prices % @ic higher; demand fair. 
Receipts, 158 cars, against 201. Closing 
prices: No. 2 oats, $1.17; No. 3 white, $1.17; 
No. 2 mixed, $1.15. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


7-Receipts—, -Shipments— 

1920 1919 1920 1919 
Flour, bbls... 66,130 70,530 73,580 100,935 
Wheat, bus. 462,260 853,200 416,820 1,078,290 
Corn, bus... 380,900 144,300 209,620 198,005 
Oats, bus... 460,000 622,000 518,865 507,450 
(i SP ae S,062 “tesa 2,770 
Barley, bus. 3,200 12,800 1,580 9,555 





PHILADELPHIA, MAY 15 
FLOUR—Receipts, 5,700,380 Ibs in sacks, 


Exports, 25,933 bags to Glasgow, 48,000 to 
Constantinople, 14 to Hamburg, 168,731 to 
Trieste and 3,284 to Antwerp. Quotations 
per 196 lbs, packed in 140-lb jute sacks: 

Spring Bret patent ....cccccre, $15.25 @16.00 
Spring standard patent ........ 14.50@15.50 
Spring Hret GlOAF ..ccisccccscvs 11.25@12.00 
Hard winter short patent ...... 14.50@15.50 
Hard winter straight .......... 13.50@14.50 


Soft winter straight ........... 12.50 @13.00 

RYE FLOUR—Offerings light, and market 
firm and again higher in sympathy with the 
strength of raw material. Trade, however, 
quiet. Quotations, $11.50@12.50 per 196 Ibs, 
in sacks, according to quality. 

WHEAT—Market nominal. Receipts, 583,- 
690 bus; exports, 264,111; stock, 1,777,619. 

CORN—Market further advanced 8c, with 
offerings very light. Business, however, was 
of small proportions. Receipts, 20,426 bus; 
stock, 127,060. Quotations, new, as to qual- 
ity and location, at $1.98@2.08, the latter 
for No. 2 yellow. 

CORN GOODS—Firm, and higher in sym- 
pathy with raw material. Local trade, how- 
ever, quiet. Offerings light. Quotations: 
Kiln-dried— 100-lb sacks 


Granulated yellow meal, fancy. ee -»-@4,90 
Granulated white meal, fancy. -@5.156 
Yellow table meal, fancy ....... ++» @4,80 
White table meal, fancy ....... -» @5.15 
White corn flour, fancy .......... --@5.15 
Pearl hominy and grits, sacks.... -@5.15 
Pearl hominy and grits, cases..... «++ +» @2.40 
MILLFEED—tTrade quiet, as no assurance 
regarding delivery could be given. Market 
higher, due to scarcity. Quotations: 
i. go ese 606s ene eden $63.50@64.00 
Soft winter bran ...... SrrrerT 64.00@64.50 
Standard middlings ........... 64.00 @65.00 
Flour middlings ..........iss.. 68.00 @69.00 
Red dog ....... eoosece bone onke 75.00@76.00 


OATS—Impossible to establish a satisfac- 
tory market with business restricted by ex- 
treme scarcity. A few sales of No. 2 white 
in elevator reported during the week as high- 


as $1.50 bu. Receipts, 92,490 bus; stock, 
51,606. 

OATMEAL—Offerings light and market 
firmer, but trade quiet. Quotations: ground 


oatmeal, 100-lb sacks, $5.68; rolled, steam or 
kiln-dried, per two 90-lb sacks, $11.70; pat- 
ent, cut, two 100-lb sacks, $11.36@12.94; 
pearl barley, in 100-lb sacks, fine $7@7.90, 
coarse $5.50. 





BOSTON, MAY 15 
FLOUR—Per 196 lbs, in sacks: 
Spring patents, special short. ..$16.50@17.65 


Spring patents, standard ...... 15.50@17.00 
ao A SRP rear 10.50 @12.00 
Hard winter patents .......... 14.25 @15.50 
Soft winter patents ............ 13.75 @14.25 
Soft winter straights .......... 13.00@13.75 
Soft winter clears ............. 11.50@12.75 
TOPO TOUR, DOORS oo sists ccccces - 11.:75@13.00 


MILLFEED—Demand quiet, with market 
firmly held and higher prices quoted for 
transit lots. Spring bran, $63@64; winter 
bran, nominally $64@65; middlings, $66@ 
70; mixed feed, $64@68; red dog, $75; sec- 
ond clears, $89; gluten feed, $75.12; hominy 
feed, $72.40; stock feed, $70; oat hulls, 
reground, $52; cottonseed meal, $73.50 @76.50, 
—all in 100’s. 

CORN PRODUCTS—Moderate demand, 
with market firmly held and prices higher. 
White corn flour, $5.25; white corn meal, 
$5.25; hominy grits and samp, $5.25; white 
corn flakes and cream of wheat, $6; yellow 
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ulated 5; bolted yellow 
Fao; noe. oo oe $4.10@4.15; 


cracked corn, $4.15¢ 15@ 4.20—all in 100’s. 
OATMEAL—Demand good, with market 
firmly held at $5.95 for rolled and $6.84 for 
cut and ground, in 90-lb sacks. 
WEEK’S ap tn AND STOCKS 





Foe p toc 

1920 1919 1920 1919 
Flour, bbis,... 11,825 39,841 ....4 «ees 
Wheat, bus... ..... 389,425 31,693 741,027 
Corn, bus..... BAGO cecee: BA 908 > evens 
Oats, bus..... 36,995 23,620 11,236 499,676 
Rye, bus...... 1,150 1,005 278,800 
Barley, bus... 13,080 86,850 ..... 48,080 
Millfeed, tons. 36 233 evebe 
Corn meal, bbis OO5 e: scaes ‘eke 
Oatmeal, cases. oe. thes Séqas Ocho 
Oatmeal, sacks. ee = ee ee 


Exports from Boston this week: to Liver- 
pool, 120,000 bus wheat. 


NEW YORK, MAY 15 

FLOUR—Dull; domestic purchases con- 
fined to spot stuff, with exception of limited 
sales of small lots. The congestion at ter- 
minal points is unimproved, and no relief is 
in sight. Holland government, through its 
agents in this country, announced it would 
receive tenders of flour on May 18. Grain 
Corporation did not report any purchases. 
General quotations: spring fancy patent, 
$16.25@16.75; standard patent, $15.25@15.75; 
clear, $12@12.75; winter straights, $12.50@ 
13.75; rye, $12@18; Kansas straights,, $14.50 
@15.25; clear, $12.50@13.75,—al!l in jute, 
Receipts, 61,238 bbis. 





3 WHEAT—Receipts, 421,500 bus. 


DRN—General conditions were feverish, 


’, ‘beamed upon present railroad conditions, and 


© heavy selling marked the trading 
“3 ighout the week. Quotations: No. 2 yel- 
$2. 31%; No. 3 yellow, $2.28%; No. 2 
Prnized $2.30%. Receipts, 7,500 bus. 
OATS—Quite in sympathy with corn, and 
though for a time prices held firm, they 
eventually declined. Quotations were $1.47@ 
1.48, nominal, on all grades. Receipts, 218,- 
000 bus, 





BALTIMORE, MAY 15 





FLOUR—Closing, car lots, bbl, in 98-lb 
cottons: 
Spring first patent .......++.+. $15.50 @16.25 
Spring standard .......+..s+45. 14.50@15.25 
Hard winter short patent ..... 15.25 @16.00 
Hard winter straight ......... 14.25 @15.00 
Soft winter short patent ....... 14.00 @14.50 
Soft winter straight (near-by).. 12.75@13.25 
Rye flour, white .......+.++e+5. 12.50@13.00 
Rye flour, standard .........++. 11.75 @12.25 

City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ spring patent - @16.00 
City mills’ blended patent .. ---@16.50 
City mills’ winter patent ...... -@14.25 
City mills’ winter straight ..... -@14.00 

MILLFEED—Steady and inactive. Quo- 


tations, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: spring bran, 
$63@64; soft winter bran, $64@65; standard 
middlings, $64@65; flour middlings, $67@68; 
red dog, $74@75; city mills’ bran and mid- 
dlings, $65@66. 

WHEAT—Up 7c; demand and movement 
good,- Receipts, 361,957 bus; exports, 279,570; 
stock, 1,075,591. Closing prices: spot No. 2 
red winter, $3.27; spot No. 2 red winter, gar- 
licky, $3.25, nominal; range for week of 
sample grade, $2.90@3. 

CORN—Advanced 12%c; movement light, 
demand active. Receipts, 27,707 bus; stock, 
316,291. Closing prices: contract’ spot, 
$2.01%; domestic No. 3 yellow, track, $2.03; 
range of southern for week, $1.90@2.03; spot 


near-by yellow cob, bbl, $9.25. 
OATS—Easier; demand and movement 
small. Receipts, 54,633 bus; stock, 102,539. 


Closing prices: No. 2 white, domestic, $1.30 
@1.31; No. 3 white, domestic, $1.29@1.30. 

RYE—Gained 4c; movement and demand 
large. Receipts, 574,277 bus; exports, 714,- 
270; stock, 885,230. Closing price of No. 2 
western for export, $2.44. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MAY 18 
Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, f.o.b. Minneapolis, per 196 Ibs, 
were within the following range: 





Short patent, 98-lb cottonms...... $15.80@16.35 
Standard patent .........-0s00- 15.20@16.10 
Bakers patent .......-.+.+eeee8 14.60 @15.85 
First clear, jute .......+-sseeee 10.25@10.75 


Second clear, jute 8.50@ 8.75 
Durum flour quotations, f.o.b. Minneapolis, 
today (May 18), in jute, were: 
Medium semolina .........++++-+ $13.85 @14.00 
Durum fOUr 2... cece ce eeeecee 11.60@11.70 
CHORE ccc cccccccoces -@ 8.75 
WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 
The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 


1920 1919 1918 1917 

May 22... ...... 369,760 210,580 346,380 
May 15... 253,780 374,555 212,445 347,895 
May &.... 268,265 328,820 175,920 363,340 
May 1.... 234,155 371,210 210,640 424,645 
Weekly foreign fiour shipments of Minne- 


apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1920 1919 1918 1917 
May 22... «..:. 81,210 - 10,560 15,730 
May 15... 3,445 65,175 8,630 27,580 
May 8.... 4,135 44,725 16,415 39,005 
May 1.... 2,995 42,130 13,295 34,675 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 
end- No. pac- -—Output—, 
ing mills ity 1920 1919 1920 1919 
3. 65 70,710 122,696 268,315 ... eee 
10. 65 70,710 145,155 275,475 eee ads 
17. 66 70,710 98,440 291,840 ++. 2,075 
24. 66 70,710 125,235 261,995 1,025 aoe 
1.. 64 70,535 149,765 276,000 1,035 1,440 
1,975 
1,730 


--Exports— 


8.. 64 70,535 146,450 259,600 ... 
May 15. 64 58,895 145,760 214,295 ... 


MILLFEED PRICES — 
Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (May 18), prompt shipment, per 2,000 
lbs, in 100-1b sacks, were reported as follows 
by brokers: o wei 
ear 


May ago 
Bran .. ++$....-@55.00 $36.00@37.00 
Stand. middlings. . 58. 00@59. 00 45.00@45.50 
Flour middlings... 63.00@64.00 61.00@52.00 
R. dog, 140-Ilb jute 68.00@69.00 66.00@57.00 
CEREAL PRICES 

Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.0.b, Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........$79.50@80.00 


No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 79.00@79.50 
No, 2 ground feed, 2,000 ibs*.... 79.00@79.50 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*.... 79.00@79.50 


Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks. .....@58.00 
White corn meal, granulatedt.. 5.55@ 5.60 
Corn meal, yellowf ........+.«:+ 5.45@ 5.50 
Rye flour, white* .........e0005 11.90@12.00 
Rye flour, pure dark* .......... 9.40@ 9.50 
Whole wheat flour, bbif ..... ++ 12.60@12.70 
Graham, standard, bbift ..... +++ 12.40@12.50 
MGSIOR. CRUH®? oncvccvedivcccres «++» @5.57% 
Mill screenings, light, per ton... 26.00@32.00 
Mill screenings, ground, per ton. 28.00@34.00 
Blevator screenings, common, ton 27.00@34.00 
Blevator screenings, cleaning... 35.00@45.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 44.00@48.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 48.00@55.00 
Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 32.00 @ 40.00 
Recleaned flaxseed screenings... 40.00@60.00 
Can. black seed screenings, ton. 32.00@38.00 
Linseed oil meal* ..........+5. . - @65.00 

*In sacks. ¢Per 100 Ibs. {Per bbl in 


sacks, **90-Ib cotton sacks, 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT PRICES 
Prices on contract grades of wheat at Min- 
neapolis: No. 1 
Dark northern spring.. os 23% 
Northern spring 
Red spring 
Amber durum 
Durum 
Red durum 
Dark hard winter 
Hard winter 
Yellow hard winter 
Red winter 2.21% 
Duluth prices le over Minneapolis. 
COARSE GRAIN PRICES 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. ‘2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week. were, per bushel: 


on” 


Be fe fo fo po fo Bo Bo no tS 








Corn Oats 

May 195 @196 106% @107% 
May 195@197 107% @109% 
May 198@199 105% @106% 
May 199@200 106% @107% 
May 203@204 106% @108% 
May 203@204 106% @107% 

Rye Barley 
) ae > Serres 214% @215% 147@179 
May 13 ccccccsces 215% @216% 147@179 
REAP 28 cecccodecs 212 @213 146 @178 
May 14 ..... ° + 2155 @216% 146@178 
Bay 1B .ccccccces 216% @217% 145@179 
May 17 .cccssvecce 215 @216 145@178 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
- Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 
Saturday were: May 17 
May15 Mays 1919 


Wheat, bus ..... 1,309,640. 1,358,750 1,241,370 
Flour, bbis ...... 24,855 13,412 12,435 
Millstuff, tons ... 1,489 1,715 1,015 
Corn, bus ...... - 48,800 50,700 119,260 
Oats, bus ....... 246,250 211,770 218,880 
Barley, bus ..... 127,720 156,940 227,940 
BO, COP civcics e 68,340 112,530 71,690 
Flaxseed, bus ... 45,240 77,050 74,160 

Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks 
ending Saturday were: May 17 

May 15 May 8 1919 

Wheat, bus ..... 812,410 877,800 119,880 
Flour, bbis ...... 247,351 267,408 286,483 
Millstuff, tons ... 406 13,013 11,775 
Comm, BEB ccccces 55,470 91,980 113,520 
OGRG, DER ccccers 297,330 381,900 666,250 
Barley, bus ..... 207,230 238,640 448,740 
BG, BES ve vccers 230,230 262,080 60,200 
Flaxseed, bus ... 2,000 14,700 7,140 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators; as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 

dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
May 17 May 18 











May 15 ar 2 8 1919 1918 

No. 1 dark ..... 441 77 + # 1,296 oes 
No. 1 northern. 72 “18 3,127 
No. 2 northern.. ° es ose 122 
Others ..... ° 5,916 6,178 3,380 

Totals ....... 6,429 6,733 7,924 56 

In 1917 ...... --5,975 6,829 éuc0 nae 

In 1916 ........ 9,316 9,240 abe eee 

In 1916 ........ 4,338 4,744 see 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
May 17 May 18 May 19 


May15 Mays 1919 1918 1917 
Corn ... 56 69 11 635 129 
Oats ...1,805 1,929 2,146 860 6,339 
Barley .. 693 715 «62,209 §=1,009 562 
Rye ....4,102 4,242 6,236 145 140 
Flaxseed. 14 18 40 28 147 


FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 
Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
-—Mpls—  -———Duluth——_,, 


Track To. arr. Track May July 
May 11....$4.76% 4.71% 4.66% 4.69 4.64 
May 12.. 4.76% 4.71% 4.71% 4.69 4.65 
May 13.. 4.72% 4.67% 4.67% 4.65 4.60 
May 14.. 4.64% 4.64% Siz 4.62 4.58 
May 15.. reeds 4.61% 4.62 4.60 4.59 
May 17.. 4.62% 4.57% ‘eis 4.59 4.55 


Rectipte of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

7—Receip -—In store——, 


1920 1919 1918°1920 1919 1918 
Minneapolis, 45 74 74 14 40 28 
Duluth..... 12 90 101 43 #169 354 

Totajs.... 57 164 175 67 209 382 





Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
néapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1919, to May 
15, 1920, were, in bushels (000’s omitted) : 









































Minneapolis Output and Expo rts 
BY CROP YEARS 
The following table shows the Minn: 
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Receiptse—, hipments—, apol 
{919-20 1918-19 tore-10 1918-19 flour output by months on the presen: ms 
Minneapolis ... 3,754 65,385 394 1,871 Year, with comparisons, in barrels: 
Duluth ........ 1,270 3,591 781 3,211 1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 = 1516-47 
tabenansinte Sept. 1,862,455 1,613,610 1,715,930 1,5 28,715 
Totals ...... 5,024. 8,976 1,175 65,082 Oct.. 2,131,800 1,720,550 1,908,265 1,; 17,205 
Nov.. 1,894,250 1,620,910 2,293,875 1,7 $2,215 
Dec.. 1,700,725 1,676,900 1,655,935 1,230,355 
United States Visible Grain Supply Jan.. 1,561,340 1,194,445 1,229,610 1,; 43,320 
Visible supply of grain in the United States FeD.. 972,250 782,835 641,265 1,252,699 
in bushels (000’s omitted): Mar.. 981,820 1,180,145 653,485 1,524 955 
. April. 960,585 1,638,435 726,865 1,7 560 
c May 15 = mn ht 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye rly 8 7476 
Baltimore ..1,059 312 106 809 4 ian a Aes s er oad ™ “eae oH =¥ R74 215 
Boston ..... 192 2 11 1 49 June. ... : : 095,210 1,065,235 946819 
ae ae. ed ‘ a ane er pe eee 1,056,345 1,026,990 719, 99¢ 
cago ++) ’ e sooveces 145 
Afloat wip: gE ot eg eee _*? ie 
te hy tteee . oar 20 a sap Yr. ..+.+++ 16,548,680 15,255,865 16,2:5, 399 
Galveston ; "4100 Sie pili 255 253 Following table shows the Minneapoli: for. 
4 i ‘shipments on the present crop ye 
Indianapolis. 218 429 90 ete . year, 
Kansas City.8,451 248 229 53... With comparisons, in barrels: 
Milwaukee .. 475 411 626 188 144 1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 1516-17 
Minneapolis 6,429 65 1,805 4,102 693 September,. 87,115 ...... 39,970 4,025 
N. Orleans... 847 121 148 45 890 October.... 89,255 ...... 49,620 260 
New York... 368 29 84 238 70 November... 18,575 364,335 120,365 870 
Omaha ..... 1,445 689 847 125 8 December.. 31,650 387,510 96,860 1:2 999 
3... Oe 2 106 83 ave January.... 20,595 146,975 149,385 1,205 
Philadelp’a .1,770 125 60 803 1 February... 11,365 ...... 164,065 375 
St. Louis.... 399 424 117 11 28 March..... 19,110 35,850 60,050 840 
Toledo ..... 603 25 39 173 --. April......- 15,225 123,640 48,870 127,779 
Lakes ...... 132 a eee 54 29 _— 
8 mos. 242,880 1,058,310 729,185 7/5 265 
Totals ...38,942 4,056 6,294 11,221 3,361 May. cscocs +230 61,180 1:1,949 
Last year .33,736 3,560 19,126 13,797 10,977 June...... . 116,595 64,850 269,305 
TOF. rcesee saccse cecve ° 37,715 460 
CHANGES FOR THE WEEK AMBUBt. 00 coccee § covces 6,300 ,880 
Decreases—Wheat, 1,907,000 bus; corn, ene 
472,000; oats, 183,000. Increases—Rye, 220,- bash gael sid Supreewen | Serene 2-166,069 
000 bus; barley, 360,000. 
Northwestern Flour Output—Expor. 
# © The attached table shows the flour output 
Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipte and foreign shipments by mills of Minne. 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, apolis and Duluth; also by 65 “‘outside”’ :nills 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: with a daily capacity of 70,710 bbls, trom 
7-—Mpls— —Duluth—_, Winnipeg Sept. 1, 1919, to May 8, 1920, with  .om- 
1920 1919 1920 1919 1920 1919 parisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 
May 12. 165 84 148 176 = 98 -—Output— —Exporis— 
May 13.. 169 165 45 "9 181 239 1919-20 1918-19 1919-20 1518-19 
May 14. 186 151 57 128 125 Minneapolis ..,12,372 11,912 248 124 
May 15.. 126 221 9 2 113 «104 St. Paul ....... 373 287 ee eee 
May’ 17. 355 143 55 209 “és Duluth-Superior 339 669 See ney 
May 18.. 214 115 37 3 267 Outside mills .. 7,076 8,712 23 241 
Totals.. 1,215 879 846 71,074 661 Totale ...... 20,160 21,580 271 365 
World’s Barley Crops and Acreage 
United States Department of Agriculture estimates of the barley acreage and cro): of 
1919, 1918 and 1917 (1918-19, 1917-18 and 1916-17 in the southern hemisphere) for all 
countries supplying reasonably trustworthy reports (000’s omitted): 
a—————Production, bus———_ —, 
o———Area, acres———_—_, Average, 
North America— 1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 1909-13 
United States ...........6. 7,420 9,740 8,933 165,719 256,225 211,759 181,881 
GOMOD oi cnc cc evbec cascecis 3,018 3,154 2,392 68,336 77,287 55,038 4 32 
South America— 
BIBOMUIRG. ocescrcccsvcvivs eT coe 388 cee e° 2,165 626 
CRED seb bs ccc nviedeiscens 98 98 125 3,977 3,304 4,840 24 
WREUEY ccwcvccivctcccvces or 6 13 ves 108 110 61 
Europe— 
PE, Gt PeaRees:cee ve enwe oat wee eos 6,137 $e ° 
PE. bos teasceévedeaee 75 oe 6 ose 3,617 ee 247 
Czecho-Slovakia .......... 899 sé ess 19,774 ee eae ve 
ERTRRTE otc cveccveccccse 569 548 592 24,600 21,465 17,881 22,589 
PUN oe eben ncicss cdeeces 1,340 1;371 1,699 aint: 27,475 37,265 40,489 
Alsace-Lorraine ...... 9 o* vee P eos ve 
CRMEIY bb dabe.cer ees weiss + 6's 3,640 3,738 103,720 89,886 1 29 
BENE Sredtcés tvctccentedeee 479 494 469 8, 327 9,186 7,422 ° 104 
ON ers pls 7 7 136 154 ‘ 
BUGUNUUNINEED 50 0escectésnes 59 60 52 2, 688 2,615 2,573 270 
PE diewS0ccteucetes bce ia 156 116 5,737 5,622 4,021 867 
BORE  cbcccwccsseecvrecece 4,100 4,209 4,086 79,432 90,496 76,747 74,689 
CPE oe ua sesicedh ce cesee eee 458 438 12,891 11,670 11,760 14,592 
BwWISSTIARE sescccvccceccs 18 22 19 625 666 712 7 
United Kingdom ......... eee 1,838 1,796 161,065 64,036 59,290 61,760 
Asia— 
MPEG TRGIR oc cccccccscce eee 8,323 7,883 2° 155,307 155,447 . 
SOMOR os cease crctsscet sare 2,931 2,862 2,888 91,500 82,650 88,896 28 
a cere eee see eee ee 26,480 27,751 eee : 
Africa— 
BITE: vk Windisvedsvcesesi 2,639 2,794 2,839 33,667 60,742 28,529 41,961 
PEFR occ eassbictecgeceses 357 336 445 eee 9,871 13,598 . 
MEOTOCOD 2. cccicccccsocsess + 2 2,191 1,934 ees 35,217 31,649 . 
TD ah d0 caund chbebocoass 977 1,197 1,038 6,110 13,090 8,267 900 
Union of South Africa..... 55 58 5T- 1,623 2,054 1,000 )15 
Australasia— 
MUBEPEEES. ac cesccccciccscrs oes TT 230 one ay 4,080 19 
New Zealand ........eee+% 19 19 30 709 569 738 102 
Comparable totals, 
12 countries ........ a 487,936 629,261 626,095 512,547 


*Excluding invaded seavtenty. 


tExcluding Alsace-Lorraine, 


tExcluding Ireland. 





Calendar Year Breadstuffs Exports 


Exports of grain and flour from the United States, by calendar years, as reported by 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce: 


Corn ll 

flourand feed, 

Flour, bbls Wheat, bus Corn, bus Oats, bus Rye, bus Barley, bus meal, bbls ons 

BRAD «bcaies 26,449,581 148,086,470 11,192,558 65,294,535 32,898,166 37,611,840 1,200,000 12,550 

ROA. wcces 21,706,700 111,177,103 39,899,091 114,462,932 7,631,639 18,805,219 1,798,000 552 

BOAT. wees 13,926,117 106,196,318 62,170,000 98,689,000 13,412,000 17,859,000 1,211,000 28,906 

1916...... 14,379,000 154,049,686 63,548,000 101,411,000 15,161,000 22,486,000 422,000 49,703 

oo ee 15,680,801 205,829,820 48,264,000 104,572,000 13,156,000 26,529,000 490,000 37,836 

, ? See 12,769,073 173,861,944 15,626,000 35,067,000 7,847,000 18,208,000 348,000 60,099 

1913 12,278,206 99,508,968 45,287,000 5,275,000 1,995,000 12,782,000 409,000 145.893 

10,622,000 61,655,000 30,980,900 30,374,000 474,000 8,195,000 417,000 136,108 

11,258,000 32,669,000 61,573,000 2,126,000 6,000 3,555,000 490,000 107.982 

8,370,000 24,257,000 42,693,000 1,931,000 19,000 8,263,000 345,000 4,605 

9,688,000 48,490,000 36,206,000 1,272,000 368,000 4,589,000 477,000 53.597 

13,013,000 92,780,000 37,578,000 1,205,000 2,747,000 6,671,000 359,000 7:°.019 

15,277,000 91,384,000 83, 201, 000 1,746,000 1,342,000 5,444,000 831,000 10+,000 

14,324,000 62,851,000 102,519,000 25,480,000 1,073,000 14,528,000 686,000 97.000 

11,344,000 20,739,000 111,266,000 28,822,000 470,000 18,769,000 481,000 6:.000 

11,543,000 13,015,000 46,499,000 1,220,000 94,000 8,485,000 349,000 21,000 

19,555,000 73,373,000 91,733,000 1,495,000 2,758,000 9,800,000 683,000 2°.000 

18,328,000 129,466,000 18,724,000 5,969,000 4,855,000 8,713,000 256,000 50.000 

1901 19,200,000 178,300,000 102,400,000 25,900,000 2,600,000 8,700,000 OS 

1900...... 18,500,000 98,900,000 190,400,000 32,200,000 2,000,000 12,300,000 Sebeee teers 

1899...... 18,500,000 108,700,000 206,100,000 41,100,000 4,900,000 16,900,000 ......  ..-:: 
1898...... 16,600,000 149,200,000 207,300,000 49,900,000 15,700,000 4,500,000 

1897...... 18,600,000 109,900,000 189,100,000 52,300,000 10,600,000 15,900,000 ...... «+++ 
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A MILL ON THE UNDERGROUND RAILROAD 


By FLORENCE L. CLARK 


John Brown's body lies a-molderin’ in the 
r e 


put his soul goes marching on. 


If the old mill of A. F. Keith at West 
Liberty, Iowa, were still in the world 
of mills, the buhrs would hum an ardent 
“amen” to the old song. But the spirit 
of the martyred Brown still hovers about 
the mill site, even if the building did go 
up in smoke nearly 40 years ago. 

I have the story of the sensational 
events which happened at the West Lib- 
erty mil from R. S. Keith, the miller’s 
son, who is now one of the most promi- 
nent of the older business men of Des 


Moine: 
Mr. 
about 
it was 
railro 
agent 
it wer: 
fugiti' 
the mi-!, 
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stations. 
The railroad extended from Tabor, on 
the Missouri border, by way of Des 
Moines, Grinnell, Iowa City and Spring- 
dale, to Davenport. The fugitives were 
taken along this line concealed in can- 
vas-covered wagons, driven by a brave, 
well-armed driver. The “trains” trav- 
elled only at night. Daytimes the fugi- 
tives were concealed at the stations. At 
West Liberty, three miles from Spring- 
dale, Keith’s mill was the station, and 
Miller Keith, an earnest abolitionist, saw 
to it that the slaves were kept in hiding 
and were fed and kindly cared for dur- 
ing the’ day. The railroad was so be- 
friended by Iowa people and operated 
so secretly that the fugitives were sel- 
dom discovered by the slave-catchers in 
pur ult. 
When the abolitionist, John Brown, 
came into Iowa in 1855, he quickly found 
friends in the courageous men and wom- 
en who were risking everything, to help 
the siaves. He made five trips across 
Iowa in the next few years, stopping 
most often in the Springdale and West 
Liberty neighborhood, where the popu- 
lation was largely Quakers and deeply 
sympathetic to the slaves. He found 
then: ready to help him in every possible 
way. One who was particularly zeal- 
ous was Miller Keith. His mill was an 
important station, as it was just across 
the road from the side track of the Mis- 
sissippi & Missouri Railroad, now the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway. 
It was on the farm of William Max- 
son, not far from West Liberty, that 


Keith was a boy of nine playing 
is father’s mill in the days when 
“station” on the “underground 
and his father was station 
‘le remembers, as well as though 
esterday, many times seeing the 
slaves asleep on the floor of 
and the dramatic night when 
brave little army hid in the mill 
is father’s home across the road, 
fore daybreak was smuggled 
Canada. 
ew people nowadays know the 
« story of the underground rail- 
er which hundreds of terrified 
slaves between 1850 and 1860 
led by Iowa people to make their 
to Canada. The fugitive slave 
| its cruel hardshness had stirred 
eople in the North to give active 
fleeing slaves. In Iowa this sym- 
took the form of the so-called 
vind railroad, which was a road 
Iowa following a line mapped 
hat at convenient distances along 
there were homes of friendly 
who would feed, clothe and look 
he fugitives and help them along 
These places were known as 


John Brown and his little army drilled 
through the winter of 1858, preparatory 
to going to Harper’s Ferry, Va., “to 
m the great sacrifice which was to be 
the beginning of the end of slavery.” 


_‘t was not, as it turned out, though, 
that year, but the next winter that the 
army really left Iowa for Canada on the 
way to Harper’s Ferry. In December 
it crossed into Missouri and liberated a 
lozen slaves, setting forth with them 

er the underground railroad. Large 
rewards were offered by. the state of 
ussouri for the arrest of Brown and his 
tien, but no one seemed to care to at- 
tack the band of daring liberators, and 
the fugitives were steadily day by day 
‘oved along from station to station un- 
molested, arriving finally at the West 
Liberty mill. The slaves were hidden in 
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the mill, and the armed guards there’ and 
across the road in the miller’s house. 

The plan was to take train for Chi- 
cago at West Liberty, but the word com- 
ing along the underground railroad that 
a United States marshal and posse were 
waiting at Davenport to arrest them 
when the train reached that city, a ruse 
was played by Miller Keith and others. 
A boxcar was procured at Iowa City and 
put on the sidetrack by the mill. Brown 
and his “secretary of war,” J. Kagi, were 
at Iowa City. At four the’ next morn- 
ing the two of them, mounted on fast 
horses, galloped from Iowa City to West 
Liberty. 

As soon.as they reached the scene, the 
slaves, under cover of darkness, were 
taken from the mill by the armed guards 
and placed in the boxcar, which was then 
locked. All waited for the train.” It was 
a thrilling moment when it stopped and 
the passengers began to alight. John 
Brown’s little army stood with rifles 
ready in case officers coming to arrest 
them got off the train. But none ap- 

eared. The train backed down the sid- 
ing and attached the boxcar. John Brown 
and his guards took seats in the passen- 
ger coach. A toot of the locomotive, 
and the train pulled out. The ruse had 
been successful but, nevertheless, Miller 
Keith and the others saw the train de- 
part in sorrow, for they knew John 
Brown and his brave band were going to 
certain destruction, in their plan to use 
armed force in the South. 

At Davenport the officers went through 
the train looking for the fugitive slaves, 
but never thought of searching the box- 
car. At Chicago, it is said the famous 
detective, Allen Pinkerton, was the one 
who conducted the slaves to a waiting 
train and saw them safely aboard a car 
for Canada. 

A few months later, Miller Keith and 
the rest of Quaker Colony heard of the 
tragic fate of John Brown and his fol- 
lowers at Harper’s Ferry. 

During the Civil War, and on until 
1872, Mr. Keith operated his pioneer 
mill. In that year it was sold to parties 
who ran it until it burned in the early 
eighties. 

In describing the old mill, his son tells 
that, during a period of low prices and 
scarce money, he has seen his father 
throw ear corn under the boiler for fuel 
to grind the grist of corn for his cus- 
tomers. He paid only eight cents a 
bushel for the corn, so it was cheaper to 
burn it than to use coal. 

At the time it was built in the fifties, 
Keith’s mill was the only one over a 
large territory, except the mill at Iowa 
City, owned by Samuel J. Kirkwood, 
Iowa’s war governor. 





Chambers of Commerce Abroad 


Wasuinoton, D. C., May 15.—As an 
aid to the expansion of American for- 
eign trade, the Department of State is 
assisting in the organization of American 
chambers of commerce abroad. The de- 
partment announced the progress of the 
movement today in the following state- 
ment: 

“Removal of war restrictions, and a 
general resumption of foreign trade, have 
brought about a revival of activities of 
American consular officers in the forma- 
tion of American chambers of commerce 
at various posts in foreign countries. 
These organizations have proved exceed- 
ingly helpful to our foreign representa- 
tives of the United States in establishing 
and maintaining friendly commercial re- 
lations with the business men of their 
localities. The membership is usually 
composed of both American and foreign 
firms, particularly those having branch 
houses. 

“The Department of State is encour- 
aging its officers to organize chambers 
of commerce wherever practicable, since 
such organizations have been found to be 
a most valuable aid to the consular corps 
in providing a direct means of communi- 
cation and discussion of commercial op- 
portunities and problems. 

“Permanent organizations have been 
operating at Buenos Aires; Rio de Ja- 
neiro and Sao Paulo, Brazil; Barran- 


quilla, Colombia; Shanghai, Tientsin and 
Peking, China; Havana; Valparaiso; 
London; Paris; Milan, Naples, Italy; 
Mexico City, Tampico and Monterey, 
Mexico; arcelona; Constantinople; 
Brussels; La Paz, Bolivia. 

“Chambers are now being organized at 
Antofagasta, Chile; Guatemala City; 
Harbin, Manchuria; Kobe, Japan; Havre 
(branch of the Paris body); Gothenburg 
and Stockholm, Sweden; and in Copen- 
hagen and Hongkong.” 

Joun J. Marrrnan. 





EXPORT LOANS SUSPENDED 


Secretary Houst A That War 
Finance Corporation Has Ceased to Aid 
American Overseas Business 


Wasuineton, D. C., May 15.—Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Houston has an- 
nounced that the War Finance Corpora- 
tion has suspended the further financing 
of American export business. In a state- 
ment explaining the reasons for the de- 
cision to discontinue export loans, Secre- 
tary Houston said: 

“The general powers of the corpora- 
tion expire six months after the termina- 
tion of the war, and the special powers 
conferred upon it under the Victory Loan 
act expire one year after the termination 
of the war. The continuance of a tech- 
nical state of war long after the time 
contemplated when this legislation was 
enacted, and when the conditions which 
gave rise to it have ceased to exist, has 
presented a problem of no small concern. 
The act creating the corporation was 
passed during the war. In general terms, 
it was intended that the corporation 
should assist business and agencies in ac- 
tivities for the successful prosecution of 
thé war. After the armistice, when busi- 
ness had suffered a recession in conse- 
quence of the cancellation of war orders, 
and when there was a fear that exports 
might decline and unemployment exist, 
an amendment to the act was passed au- 
thorizing the corporation to assist in the 
financing of exports. 

“Now, more than a year later, and 
after direct government loans to Euro- 
pean governments have for all practical 
purposes been discontinued, business is 
prosperous and involuntary unemploy- 
ment is negligible. The export business 
not only has not declined, but has actu- 
ally increased. In the calendar year 
1918, total exports amounted to $6,149,- 
000,000. They rose in the calendar year 
1919 to $7,922,000,000, and for the first 
quarter of this year they greatly exceed- 
ed those of the first quarter of last year. 
Obviously, private interests are not fail- 
ing to finance exports. 

“In the circumstances it does not seem 
necessary now that the government 
should continue to intervene to stimulate 
exports, particularly as it is compelled 
to resort from time to time to temporary 
borrowing in part to meet its present 
obligations. In existing circumstances, it 
.~Seems clear that the government should 
enter the borrowing field as seldom as 
possible, and then for the lowest possible 
sums.” 





Joun J. Marrainan. 





New Kansas Feed Rule 

The feed control office of the Kansas 
State Agricultural College announces 
changes in the requirements for register- 
ing and tagging shorts, effective July 1. 
After that date it will be illegal to use 
the word “shorts” without an accompany- 
ing designation as to whether the shorts 
are brown, gray or white. In a special 
bulletin just issued the following defini- 
tions of these three grades of shorts are 

iven: 

“(a) Brown shorts consists of the fine 
particles of bran, germ and very little 
of the fibrous offal obtained from the 
‘tail of the mill.’ This product must be 
obtained in the usual commercial process 
of flour-milling. The standard minimum 
guaranty which should be met is: pro- 
tein, not less than 16 per cent; fat, not 
less than 3.5 per cent; and fiber, not 
more than 6.5 per cent. 

“(b) Gray shorts consists of fine parti- 
cles of the outer bran, the inner or ‘bee- 
wing’ bran, the germ and the fibrous offal 
obtained from the ‘tail of the mill.’ This 
product must be obtained in the usual 
commercial process of flour-milling. The 
standard guaranty which should met 
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is: protein, not less than 16 per cent; fat, 
not less than 3.5 per cent; and fiber, not 
more than 5.5 per cent. 

“(c) White shorts consists of a small 
portion of the fine bran particles-and the 
germ and a large portion of the fibrous 
offal obtained from the ‘tail of the mill.’ 
This product must be obtained in the 
usual commercial process of flour-mill- 
ing. The standard minimum guaranty 
which should be met is: protein, not less 
than 14.5 per cent; fat, not less than 3 
per cent; and fiber, not more than 3.5 
per cent.” 

The bulletin also announces the re- 
quirement that shorts containing screen- 
ings or scourings must have a proper 
descriptive word appear as a part of the 
brand name, in the same size and face 
of type as the remainder of the brand 
name. The label must also show the 
maximum amount of screenings or scour- 
ings contained in the mixture. 





Montana’s Sugar Luck Ends 

Great Farts, Mont., May 15.—Grocers 
here, after June 1, will have to sell their 
sugar to customers at somewhere between 
28 and 30c, and not to exceed 30c, ac- 
cording to the prices prevailing and the 
order recently issued by United States 
District Attorney E. C. Day. They must 
not take more than 15 per cent profit, 
and sugar will cost them, San Francisco 
price, with the wholesaler’s 8 per cent, 
25.79c per lb, if the San Francisco sugar 
producers do not raise again. 

This state has been quite fortunate 


. in sugar supply, and there have been 


thousands of pounds shipped from here 
to eastern points where relatives of local 
people have trouble in getting their sup- 
ply. Until this week, the prices have 
een around 16c lb, and within the past 
month sugar has sold retail as low as 
l4c, 
There has been no limitation on the 
amount one could buy, except a sort of 
moral sentiment which kept the pur- 
chases down to 10 lbs for city folk and 
25 for those in the country. The chief 
supply for this section has come from 
the Great Western Sugar Co.’s plant at 
Billings: 
Joun A. Curry. 





Opposes Increased Tax on Futures 

Wasurneoton, D. C., May 18.—(Special 
Telegram)—Charles H. Canby, represent- 
ing the Chicago Board of Trade and the 
grain exchanges of the country, appeared 
before the Republican members of the 
ways and means committee here today to 
oppose an increased federal tax on grain 
futures. The committee has under con- 
sideration a proposal to tax futures at 
the rate of two cents on $10. The pres- 
ent tax is two cents on $100. 

Mr. Canby told members of the com- 
mittee that the proposéd increased tax 
on grain futures would cause chaotic con- 
ditions in the grain markets. It would 
operate most unfavorably, he said, against 
small grain dealers who did business on 
small margins. However, he predicted 
that it would affect the exchanges and 
would tend seriously to impair their sta- 
bilizing influence in the grain industry. 

The testimony was taken at an execu- 
tive session, and at its conclusion mem- 
bers of the committee declined to commit 
themselves to any anticipation of what 
will be done with regard to the tax. 


Joun J. Marrtnan. 





Sale of Perry Mill Co. 

Kansas Crry, Mo., May 18.—(Special 
Telegram)—T. C. Thatcher, vice-presi- 
dent and manager of the Oklahoma City 
(Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co., and three 
associates, have pe rg the property 
of the Perry Mill Co., operating a 300- 
bbl mill at Perry, Okla., and will take 
possession June 1. H. C. Jackson, now 
sales-manager for the Wichita Mill & 
Elevator Co., Wichita Falls, Texas, will 
be general manager of the new concern. 
The Perry Mill Co. was principally owned 
by D. McKinstry, Oklahoma City, who 
died a few months ago. 

R. E. Srerurne. 





Nearly 1,000,000,000 Ibs of condensed 
milk were sent out of the United States 
in 1919, at an export value of about 
$125,000,000, and were distributed to 90 
countries, colonies and islands of the 
world, 
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The demand for flour is limited to 
immediate requirements in north Pacific 
markets. The demand from the United 
Kingdom is increasing, however, and im- 
porters’ price limits are reaching a point 
where business is being worked. Eastern 
and southeastern demand continues good, 
and the general tone of the market is 
stronger. 

The Grain Corporation bought no flour 
here this week, and the Orient is still 
out of line on prices. 

Spring wheat flours have advanced 
about 25c for the week, Dakota top pat- 
ents being quoted at $17.20 bbl, and 
Montana $16.70, basis cotton 98’s, car- 
loads, on track here. Kansas patent of 
good quality is still obtainable at $14.50 
bbl 


The .broad demand for wheat for ex- 
port to transatlantic countries has re- 
sulted in a movement of considerable 
volume, and has about cleaned up sup- 
plies of club and forty-fold not held for 
milling by the mills. Premiums for these 
varieties have advanced sharply, and are 
now 60@65c for club and 65@75c for 
forty-fold. 

Millfeed has advanced about $2 this 
week, and mill-run is selling at $50@52 
ton, delivered transit points. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Seattle mills, in bar- 
rels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 

Flour Pct. 
Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 
7 33 


This week ........ 52,800 17,150 

Last week ........ 52,800 32,027 61 
MOGP OHO cs cecscce 46,800 48,604 103 
Two years ago..... 46,800 24,194 61 
Three years ago.... 40,800 14,481 35 
Four years ago.... 40,800 11,090 27 
Five years ago..... 40,800 18,071 44 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


116,377 to the Orient, against 30,306; 
75,304 to Hawaii, against 11,135; 36,814 
to South America, against 1,486; 6,474 
to British Columbia, against 5,966. 

The Public Service Commission of 
Washington has recommended to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission the estab- 
lishment of a car minimum for this terri- 
tory not to exceed 40,000 lbs for flour 
and feed, on account of limited storage 
facilities and the financial standing of a 
large number of dealers, arguing that 
an increased minimum would prevent 
movement by rail, resulting in a corre- 
sponding loss to the railroads. 





OREGON 
Porttanp, Orecon, May 15.—Flour 


" prices are holding at last week’s level, 


but’ the local movement is not active. 
Quotations stand at $13.75 for family 
patents, $13.75 for bakers, $11.80 for pas- 
try flour, $11.85 for whole-wheat, and 
$11.60 for graham. 

The millfeed market is very strong. 
Mill-run is quoted at $52@53, but few of 
the mills have any to offer at this or any 
other price. Rolled oats are held at 
$70@71, rolled barley at $72@73, and 
cracked corn at $88@89. 

Weekly flour output of Portland mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 

Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 





This week ........ 0 31,124 65 
Last week ........ ’ 44,958 93 
Year ago ..... 0 CR 35,716 84 
Two years ago .... . 20,838 63 
Three years ago.... 33,000 22,826 68 


With most of the larger grain-dealers 
attending the San Francisco foreign- 
trade conference, there has not been much 
doing in the grain market during the 
week. Wheat continues firm on coast 
demand, 55c premium being paid for soft 
and 70c for hard wheat. Closing coarse 
grain bids at the exchange: bulk corn, 
$73@76 ton; feed oats, $69@69.50; blue 
barley, $66.50; feed barley, $66. 


NOTES 

The bakers’ strike is still on, but is 
apparently having no effect on the out- 
put of the bakeries, so far as bread is 
concerned, though less pastry goods are 
being turned out. 

A. Cohn, president of the Northern 
Grain & Warehouse Co., has been selected 
by the Chamber of Commerce to repre- 
sent Portland on the general grain com- 
mittee, the formation of which was rec- 


- ommended at the Chicago grain confer- 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 57,000 33,412 59 
Last week ........ 57,000 ~- 36,911 65 
Year ago .....5..+- 57,000 49,520 86 
Two years ago..... 57,000 41,660 72 
Three years ago... 57,000 30,912 54 
Four years ago.... 57,000 ~—....... e% 
Five years ago..... 57,000 19,642 39 

NOTES 


Canadian government grade flour has 
been offered here this week at $14.75 bbl, 
delivered. 

A. J. MacMillan, manager Robin 
Hood Mills, Ltd., Calgary, Alta, was in 
Seattle this week. 

Robert J. Beeby, of Reid & Glasgow, 
flour importers, of Liverpool, spent sev- 
eral days at Seattle this week. 

The longshoremen’s and _ truckers’ 
strike is practically ended, large numbers 
of men having returned to work. 

Water shipments of wheat and flour 
from Washington and Oregon, July 1, 
1919, to May 1, 1920, amounted to 30,- 
258,493 bus, against 20,119,810 last year, 
of which 1,529,522 bus were wheat. 

The Public Service Commission of 
Washington held a hearing at Spokane, 
on May 13, and will hold one at Seattle, 
May 20, to consider the revision of rules 
as to smut charges on wheat and barley, 
and to fix grades of hay, kafir, beans, 
peas, etc. 

For the first 10 months of the cereal 
year, ended May 1, Puget Sound (Seattle 
and Tacoma) shipped 2,706,646 bbls flour 
to Europe, against 2,114,452 a year ago; 
564,365 to California, against 541,944; 


ence on May 7. 
J. M. Lownspate. 





SAN FRANCISCO 

Saw Francisco, Cat., May 15.—Inquiry 
for flour is more general. than at any 
previous period ‘this year and, with an 
increased number of jobbers and large 
bakers entering the market, a continued 
improvement is looked for. 

Prices this week were but . little 
changed. Mill quotations in car lots, de- 
livered San Francisco, 98’s, cotton, fol- 
low: Kansas standard patents, $14.20@ 
14.70; Dakota, $15@15.50; Montana, 
$14.20@14.40; eastern first clear, $10.75, 
a little being offered; Washington and 
Oregon straight grade, $13.20@13.60. 

Millfeed continues to advance, in face 
of limited offerings. Some sales -were 
reported this week at the highest prices 
on record, namely, $56@58 ton, and $58 
for mill-run. Red dog is in good de- 
mand, but exceedingly scarce at $80 ton. 


PETTIJOHN PLANT FOR SACRAMENTO 


Although the Pettijohn Pure Products 
Co. already has a small plant in opera- 
tion here, the company is planning to in- 
stall a larger manufacturing establish- 
ment at Sacramento this year. Word to 


that effect has been received by Secretary 
J. N. Reid, of the Chamber of Commerce 
home products bureau. The financial 
manager of the corporation spent several 
days here recently looking over the field, 
and took into consideration the advan- 
tages of milling the numerous food prod- 
ucts, cereals, etc., so close to the scene 
of production, and likewise having su- 
perior transportation and distribution 


facilities. 
R. C. Mason. 





MONTANA 

Great Farts, Mont., May 15.—Flour 
prices have risen rapidly during the last 
month, and bread prices are to follow, 
according to announcement of local bak- 
ers. The present quotations on flour in 
this city are $15.35@15.50 in 98-lb cot- 
tons, f.o.b. Great Falls, in car lots, an 
advance of 50c during the last week. 
Millers forecast further advances within 
the next few days. Mixed feed is $56 
ton, and bran $54, also f.o.b. Great Falls. 
The millers point to the current quota- 
tions for wheat as their explanation, and 
frankly declare that they have no hope 
of escaping further advances. The local 
premium on wheat over the government 
guaranty is 95c. 


Forecasting the advance in bread prices” 


which he says must follow the prices 
required for flour, C. J. Lund, proprietor 
of the St. Paul bakery, of this city, as- 
serts that, even if flour goes no higher, 
there must be an advance, because $12 
bbl is the maximum in cost that can be 
paid and the bakers still make a reason- 
able profit on their output. The retail 
prices for bread in this city are: 16-oz 
loaf, 13c, or two for 25c; 24-oz loaf, 18c. 
Mr. Lund says the bakers hope to be 
able to make the prices 15c and 20c. He 
points out that sugar sells wholesale now 
above 20c, and further advances in the 
pay of help added to the expense, while 
wrapping paper has gone to an unrea- 
sonable level. 
NOTES 


During the past week the rainfall for 
the Great Falls territory totaled .43 of 
an inch. Weather promoting crop growth 
has been the rule, and the new crops are 
starting in fine shape. 

Wireworms have made their appear- 
ance in the wheatfields of this section of 
Montana, but only within a limited area. 
This is a type of worm that works too 
deep to be affected by treatment of the 
wheat plant, according to farmers who 
have been studying the situation. It is 
not believed they will do serious injury 
to the crop of this section. 

W. W. Heffelfinger, of Minneapolis, 
is attacking the wheat-growing business 
in Cascade County southwest of Great 
Falls on a large scale. Mr. Heffelfinger 
owns a large area of agricultural land, 
has several hundred acres in winter 
wheat, and is now here seeding a large 
acreage to spring wheat. He states that 
his winter wheat is in excellent condi- 
tion, and that the ground where he is 


seeding is moist and fine for starting the . 


spring crop. 5 ACG 
oun A. Curry. 





*DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Du.utu, Minn., May 17.—Conditions 
prevailing last week were somewhat dif- 
ferent from the previous one. The out- 
standing factor was the curtailed de- 
mand, The recent urgent call from fam- 
ily trade was not so much in evidence, 
having been largely covered, and buying 
interest from other classes of users also 
lagged. Buyers as a rule asked for 
prompt delivery, indicating they had al- 
lowed stocks to run low. At all times 
they exercised extreme caution in taking 
on supplies. Mill asking price on patent 
advanced $1 bbl, to the highest level of 
the season, and appeared to be the big 
factor in buyers backing out of the mar- 
ket. 

The durum market lagged. Mill re- 
ported only a small car-lot business 
booked to the East. The trade seems to 
be well supplied as.to stocks, or under 
orders for later delivery. Only ones now 
buying are those who must. have supplies 
at any cost. Mill advanced its asking 
prices: 40c bbl last week. Today’s de- 
cline in wheat did not effect any reduc- 
tion in flour values. 

Except for the steady local rye trade, 
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the market proved as dull and unintep. 
esting as in former weeks. Prices hay 
reached a point tending to keep buyers 
out, many ‘of whom are looking {or ¢.. 
clines to pick up actual working needs 

Conditions in the millfeed market cop. 
tinue slow, with undertone quite <tro, 
Mills received a few inquiries, | had 
little to sell. A few orders were a cepted 
for June shipment. Car situation sj) 
hampers shipments. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTP( 7 


Flour Pet, of 
output activity 
TR WOON 60 ci csi evecicee 13,710 7 
EME WOME. cin cists naccespics 11,240 > 
Be BHO csbaccrtsecdervtes 34,915 oy 
Two years agO ....+..eeeee 7,430 o 


NOTES 

Delivery to copper country points 
still difficult, cars being hard to ge!. One 
fact helping mills here is the open wate 
route. Stuff can be moved out by boats 
for the East, and this fact aids the situa. 
tion somewhat. 

Rail movement of winter whe ¢ has 
been going on steadily to Minne polis, 
and the lot under contract to go ot will 
soon be cleaned up at present rate of 
shipments. Shipping of other rains 
either by boat or cars has diminis).ed jy 
volume. 

There is a fair and steady mo\ement 
of flour from the interior to loca! rail. 
road sheds for storage, awaiting ship. 
ment east by water. Shipments are go- 
ing ahead in that direction as boats be. 
come available, but are not up 'o the 
volume of receipts. 

Offerings of cash barley were exceed. 
ingly light, with buyers not pressiny pur- 
chases.. Urgent bids for this grain would 
have undoubtedly caused a shar) ad- 
vance in prices. Top grades ‘were in- 
creased 3c from close of May 10, lov 
ones remaining unchanged. 


Shipping of wheat by water was on Ms 


limited scale until the latter part of last 
week, when operations picked up. Late 
withdrawals ran a total of 470,000 bus, 
Elevators were unable to work the busi- 


ness up in time for reporting and deduc- 
tion in last week’s stocks, so it will show 
in this week’s figures. Not a thing done 
in that line today. 

Good demand for durum wheat com- 
ing from eastern sources braced market 
the past week. Today, buyers in that 
quarter were reported withdrawing, and 
prices here broke a full 7c. Bulk of re- 
ceipts represented durum, only a small 
proportion being spring wheat. Prices 
for spring are a shade firmer on the 
week; durum about 8c higher. 

The Minnesota Transit Co., of St. Paul, 
capitalized at $650,000, is to own and 
operate freight and passenger boats on 
the Great Lakes and tributary waters. 
The incorporators are Peter, W. A. and 
C. A. Reiss, all of Sheboygan, Wis. They 
now own a fleet of freighters, among 
the best on the lakes. The significance 
of the charter is not known here. The 


trade views it merely as a matter of 
legal form. 
The trade has switched in rye futures 


from May to July, and the latter delivery 
is the going leader. There was very 
light interest in the current month) last 
week. May closed today at a 7c loss 
from May 10, while July showed oily a 
drop of 214c during the same time. May 
deliveries are mostly out of the way, with 
fair outstanding contracts in July and 
small stocks in sight holding that celiy- 


ery stronger. 
F. G. Cartsoy. 





Labor Leader Charges Profiteer'ng 
Wasuineoton, D. C., May: 15.—Ch: rges 
that the corporations of the country 
earned net profits totaling $4,800,00),000 
more per year during the three wat 
years, 1916-17-18, than during the three 
pre-war years, and that this excess of 
rofit constituted a profiteering tax o! 
240 per family of five, were made by W. 
Jett Lauck, in presenting demands for 
increased wages to the Railroad J abor 
Board on behalf of the railroad unions. 
“Of the whole army of wage-earners 
in the transportation industry in the 
United States today,” said Mr. [.uck, 
“44 per cent of their families are under- 
fed, 69 per cent are underclothed and 61 
per cent are inadequately housed.” 
Joun J. Marrinay. 
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May 19, 1920 
CUTLER-PARTRIDGE CASE 


pecision in Court Action of Unusual Sig- 
nificance Establishes Validity of Board 
of Trade Contracts 


Cuicaco, Int., May 15.—Judge Jesse 
Baldwin, in the Illinois circuit court, 
Chicago, has decided the celebrated Cut- 
jer-Partridge case in favor of the plain- 
tiff, to whom he awarded $75,000. 

Alonzo J. Cutler, a Board of Trade 
proker, sued Charles W. Partridge, State 
Street department store owner, for 
losses in wheat-trading in 1891 to 1893. 
C, W. Partridge was a brother of Edwin 
Partridge, who for many years was one 
of the largest wheat traders. Ww. 
Partridge was always a bull on wheat 
during the period of bear markets, while 
his brother, Edwin, was a chronic bear. 
He was frequently short 15,000,000 to 
20,000,000 bus of wheat at a time. 

Both Partridges traded through Cut- 


ler, and C. W. Partridge claimed that 


his operations were offset by those of 
his brother, and that part of them origi- 
nated through trading in puts and calls. 
He refused to settle, and was sued. 

The case has been tried five times in 
the circuit court and the same number 


in appellate, reaching the Illinois 


supreme court once. C, W. Partridge 
died in 1917, leaving an estate of over 
$2,000,000 after the allotment of about 
$2,000,000 to his sons and daughters. 
The last suit was against his estate. All 
the attorneys and witnesses originally 


in the case have died, Cutler being the 
surviving member. The award 
barely covers the expense of the suit. 
The case was handled at the recent trial 
by Henry S. Robbins, attorney for the 
Board of Trade. 


only 


* C. H. CHatten. 





Provisions Exports to Argentina 

A communication from Julius Klein, 
commercial attaché at Buenos Aires, calls 
attention to the importance of exporters 
making sure that provisions shipped to 
Argentina will be approved not only by 


the federal food-inspection service, which 
operates in the custom-house, but also by 
the municipal authorities in the employ 


of ihe local health departments. This is 
necessary, since a clean bill of health giv- 
en to any such commodity by the federal 
inspectors by no means binds the mu- 
nicipal authorities. 

A number of cases have occurred where 
provisions have been certified as fit for 
human consumption by the federal food 
inspectors and thereupon distributed to 
the local trade, only to be condemned as 
non-consumable by the municipal food 
inspectors. The local retailers were, con- 
sequently, subjected to heavy fines, which 
of course were charged to the account of 
tne exporter, 





Constantinople in Need of Flour 

Reliable information received from the 
American commissioner at Constantino- 
ple states that the city is in urgent need 
of flour, according to Commerce Reports 
of May 7, issued by the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce. Com- 
munications with the interior of Turkey 
are broken, and no flour is being received 
from that source. It was expected stocks 
would probably be exhausted by May 6, 
although small shipments in sight might 
be sufficient to feed the people a few 
days longer. The city of Constantinople 
has appropriated and has available $1,- 
000,000 to pay for flour. 





Protection Against Higher Rates 
P. Husband, secretary of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, issues the fol- 
‘owing warning to members of the or- 
ginization against losses that may arise 
through the prospective advance in 
freight rates: 

As is generally known, the carriers 
are making a strong effort to secure an 
‘cvance in freight rates, averaging about 

per cent. Without discussing the 
merits of the question, it is possible that 
this advance will be granted, and per- 
mitted to become effective at short no- 
tice. Should this transpire it would re- 
sult in serious loss to millers having un- 
filled contraets, or at least would re- 
sult in controversies with their buyers, 
both of which conditions are to be avoid- 
ed if possible. 

“We suggest, therefore, that in order 
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to protect themselves, millers should, in 
making quotations and in making con- 
firmations of sales of flour and feed, 
clearly indicate that the sales are made 
on the basis of freight rate in effect at 
date of sale, and that in the event of an 
advance in freight rates before shipment 
or delivery is made, such advance shall 
be borne by the buyer. A thorough un- 
derstanding of this between the mill and 
their salesmen, brokers, and other sell- 
ing agencies, as well as their direct cus- 
tomers, may save considerable trouble in 
the event that the freight rates are ad- 
vanced on short notice.” 





OCEAN 


Millers Warned by Federation Secretary 
That Question Is One That Should Be 
Handled by Committee on Export Trade 


The following bulletin, dealing with 
the vexed question of a fair differential 
between ocean rates on flour and wheat, 
has been issued to members of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation by Secretary A. 
P. Husband: . 

“In anticipation of direct export busi- 
ness being possible in the near future, 
efforts are being made by a joint com- 
mittee, page the Southwestern 
Millers’ League and the Federation, to 
secure equal rates for ocean transporta- 
tion on flour and wheat. Even on an 
equal basis of ocean freight rates, ex- 
port flour business will be difficult be- 
cause of financial conditions abroad and 
the transportation situation in this coun- 
try. 

“In approaching the United States 
Shipping Board on this matter, the Mill- 
ers’ Committee has made a plea that, if 
there is any difference in cost of han- 
dling flour and wheat at seaboard for ex- 
port, such difference should be disre- 
garded, and the subject considered from 
the broad national viewpoint of the ne- 
cessity for re-establishing our export 
flour trade, and the advantages to the 
country at large by the adoption of a 
policy of milling a larger percentage of 
our’ wheat in this country and exporting 
the flour, thus retaining in the United 
States the valuable millfeed so much 
needed at this time. 

“Your committee has information that 
some millers, in response to inquiries 
from the Shipping Board, have written 
their opinions as to what differential 
should be established by the Shipping 
Board; some have named figures which, 
if applied, would entirely destroy our 
export flour trade in a short time. The 
tariff department of the Shipping Board 
has taken the position that the differen- 
tial between flour and wheat should be 
the maximum amount that an exporting 
miller could pay; in other words, ‘all the 
traffic will bear, overlooking the fact 
that, as an administrative branch of the 
United States government, it should do 
everything possible to encourage the ex- 
port of finished products, and that the 
question of revenue to be derived by the 
board is a minor consideration at this 
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- time. 


“Few, if any, millers are in position to 
give even approximate figures as to the 
relative costs of handling flour and 
wheat for export; your committee has 
the necessary data to present at the prop- 
er time, and to secure best results any 
inquiries addressed to millers, seeking in- 
formation along this line, or soliciting 
their opinions, should be referred to the 
Federation office to be handled by the 
Committee on Export Trade.” 





New Line to South America 


The Munson Steamship Line announces 
the establishment of a semimonthly ex- 
press and passenger freight service to 
ports in Brazil, Uruguay and Argentina 
from New York, with steamers of the 
United States Shipping Board. There 
has also been an increase in the fre- 
quency and size of this company’s steam- 
ers sailing in the freight service from 
New York and Mobile to Cuban and east 
coast ports of South America. 





The adverse money exchange in the 
United States is costing Great Britain 
£225,000,000 a year, which is more than 
the administrative cost of the entire 
country in pre-war times, says the Lon- 
don Daily Mail. 
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A MAN FOR THE AGES 

Posterity usually pictures great men 
in terms of their complete greatness; 
rarely do these figures stand forth in the 
pages of history or biography as other 
than full-blown entities, the formative 
periods of their lives having been per- 
mitted to sink into a hazy obscurity. 

More than is the case with nmiost great 
men of the world, perhaps, is this true 
of Lincoln. History and biography have 
been sketchy, or at least formal, in pre- 
serving the records of his youth. An 
admirable bit of remedy for this condi- 
tion is to be found in Irving Bacheller’s 
“A Man for the Ages,” which recon- 
structs, under the guise of fiction, Lin- 
coln’s early life. 

In a certain sense the effort to weave 
biography into fiction always must prove 
unsatisfactory. Those readers who have 
not the advantage of a wide knowledge 
of the subject must constantly be puz- 
zled to know how much is fact and how 
much fiction: where the sugar coating 
ends and the cake begins. But, while his- 
torical fiction of this sort must stick 
close to fact and be catholic in interpre- 
tation of it, its chief function is the res- 
toration of atmosphere, the building up 
of a picture of days lost under the cor- 
rosion of years. In this task Mr. Bachel- 
ler appears to have scored a great suc- 
cess. It is impossible to quarrel with 
his facts, and the atmosphere of the tale 
breathes veraciously of old times. 

Life, as distinguished from fiction, has 
no plot; and “A Man for the Ages” 
rightfully is plotless. It is fiction only 
in its form. A multitude of personages 
move and speak through the book, all 
with the quaint and discursive effect of 
chimney-corner gossip. 

The pioneer Middle West is portrayed 
graphically and sympathetically, with a 
skillful descriptive touch that persists 
throughout the tale; among the sketches 
is one of the infant Chicago, which, with- 
out stretching the reader’s patience, 
might well have been considerably ex- 
tended. . 

To a generation nourished on the mov- 
ing picture, with its hectic thrills and 
artificialities, this rather slow-moving, 
dignified, whimsical, plotless story of Mr. 
Bacheller’s runs some risk of seeming 
tedious; but it would be a sad commen- 
tary upon modern American life if even 
the most confirmed movie fan did not find 
in the tale a persistent and satisfying 
interest. 

“A Man for the Ages,”’ by Irving Bacheller; 


Bobbs-Merrill Co., Indianapolis, Ind; $1.76 


net, 
* * 


JEREMY 


The attempt to make a novel out of a 
year in the life of a boy of eight is a 
difficult one, and Mr. Walpole’s success 
is by no means complete. It requires 
something of the genius of a Kenneth 
Grahame to invest the life of the child 
with enough of the dramatic to furnish 
the substance for a work of fiction writ- 
ten for the delectation of “grown-ups.” 
There is a constant temptation, to which 
Mr. Walpole has not infrequently yielded, 
to impose on the childish hero thoughts 
and feelings and actions which are 
anachronistic. 

“Jeremy” is, nevertheless, very well 
worth the reading by those who have not 
forgotten their own childhood and who 
can re-create it in the lives of the 
younger generation. What boy has not 
passed through the episodes of the adop- 
tion of the stray dog, the contest for 
supremacy, not always so successful as 
Jeremy’s, with nurse or governess; the 
introduction to the world of fancy 
through the equivalent of the Christmas 
pantomime and to the world of adven- 
ture through some variant of Jeremy’s 
sea captain? 

As a study of the humdrum life in a 
sleepy English cathedral town, Mr. Wal- 
pole’s book is conspicuously successful. 
Its interests and its events do not, after 
all, differ so materially from those of the 
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larger life outside. Provincialism, petti- 
ness and narrowness of view are by no 
means confined within those areas; nor 
are the larger human interests absent 
from them. Mr. Walpole is sympathetic 
enough and discerning enough not only 
to perceive this fact but to make it evi- 
dent to his readers. 

In no other of his books is Mr. Wal- 
pole’s ability in the exact delineation of 
character shown to greater advantage. 
The ignorant, ineffective and tremblin 
governess, Miss Jones, is as clearly | 
carefully drawn as was the Duchess of 
Wrex. , 

“Jeremy,” by Hugh Walpole; George H. 

Doran Co., New York; $1.75 net. 

— 


A TEXTBOOK ON CORN 


The Macmillan Co. has issued a revised 
edition of E. G. Montgomery’s volume 
on “The Corn Crops,” which is a part of 
that publishing house’s “Rural Textbook 
Series.” It is a discussion of maize, 
Kafirs and sorghums grown in the Unit- 
ed States and Canada. Mr. Montgomery 
is professor of farm crops in the New 
York State College of Agriculture at 
Cornell University. 

The writer’s aim has been to outline 
the means for increasing corn yields, 
through the application of scientific 
methods of cultivation. “The ability to 
yield with our ordinary crops is far above 
the average yield,” he says in his preface. 
“With maize 200 bus per acre have been 
produced under optimum conditions, 
while the average yield is about 26 bus. 
Therefore the study of maize production 
is principally a study of those factors 
which serve to hinder full development, 
and thus limit production, and the art of 
maize production.is removing or modify- 
ing these limiting factors.” 

Chapter I contains valuable statistics 
of corn production throughout the world, 
the figures being brought down to 1918. 
They treat of the relative importance of 
corn and other crops, international trade 
in corn, the relative value of different 
crops in the United States, and the de- 
velopment of corn production. Subse- 
quent chapters deal with the origin and 
classification of corn, its physiology, cli- 
matic factors and soils that govern its 
growth, suggested means for adaptin 
and improving the plant, and cultur 
methods. There is a section devoted to 
sorghums. 

The volume is adequately illustrated, 
and should prove of value not only as a 
general textbook, but as a work of ref- 
erence, 

“The Corn Crops,” by E. G. Montgomery; 

The Macmillan Co., New York. 

- 


ORIENTAL RELIGIONS 


Sympathetic treatment of the great 
oriental religions is none too common, 
and Mr. Hartman’s volume on the sub- 
ject is one that is a refreshing variation- 
from the usual critical study. As the 
author points out in his introduction, 
there is need of great care in interpret- 
ing not only the teachings, but also the 
strange ceremonies and customs, of ori- 
ental peoples. “There is fundamentally 
an eastern type of mind and attitude of 
soul with which the student of these re- 
ligions must come into some sort of 
sympathy before he can hove to under- 
stand in any satisfactory measure the 
meaning of their doctrine and life. More- 
over, as in the case of Christianity itself, 
Hinduism, Buddhism, and most of the 
other great religions of the world make 
large use of symbolism, a fact that opens 
the way for the severest kind of criti- 
cism from superficial or prejudiced in- 
vestigators. Our own Christian cere- 
monies of baptism and the Eucharist, for 
example, could easily be made to appear 
highly ridiculous by an ignorant or in- 
sincere oriental traveller in Europe or 
America.” 

There are two extremes, Mr. Hartman 
says, that should be avoided in seeking 
a correct estimate of the religious life 
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of the Far East. “The first is represent- 

ed by the attitude of the narrow partisan 

who seeks to hag the superiority of 

Christiani eatu the strange 

and om Hh heros an doctrines and 

customs of these religions without > giv- 
ing full credit for their nobler aspects; 
the other extreme is represented by the 

Silly sentimentalists who find, especially 

in India, the complete solution for the 

religious problem, and by a process of 
glossing over the sickening facts and 
reading into Hindy teachings the great 

Christian truths, declare that the Far 

East is the original source of all that is 

true, good and beautiful.” 

There are chapters on the animistic re- 
ligious ideas of Korea, the Confucianism, 
Buddhism. and Taoism of China, Jap- 
anese Shintoism, the Hindus of India, 
the life and thought of Buddha Gotama, 
Mohammedanism, and the Zoroastrian 
fire worshipers. 

“Popular Aspects of Oriental Religions,’’ by 
L. O. Hartman; Abingdon Press, New 
York; $1.35 net. 

+ * 


A BOOK ON BIRDS 


No family in which there are children 
should be without some such book as 
that of Mr. Chapman, curator of birds 
in the American Museum of Natural 
History. He calls his volume, “What 
Bird Is That?” a “pocket museum” of 
the land birds of eastern United States. 

This is a new variety of bird, book, in 
that it not only shows the color and chief 
markings of each species but also shows 
whether a bird is large or small. More- 
over, by means of group pictures, it 
shows all the birds arranged according 
to season. With these two features as 
an aid, the identification of the various 
birds should be easy even for a beginner. 

Three hundred and one species are pic- 
tured. Accompanying these illustrations 
is text matter describing the distinguish- 
ing marks, range, nest, eggs and song of 
each bird, and the localities in which it 
may be fi 
“What Bird Is That?” by Frank M. Chap- 

man; D, Appleton & Co., New York; $1.26 

net, 
* # 


ADVENTURES OF A NATURE GUIDE 


No one has done more in recent times 
to popularize the great out-of-doors than 
Enos A. Mills. His writings have be- 
come open-air classics, and have been 
missionaries, undoubtedly, for a very 
large number of recruits to the growing 
cult of nature seekers. 

In his present volume, a compendium 
of articles originally written for Ameri- 
can magazines, and now supplemented by 
chapters designed to bring the whole to- 
gether as a general brief for what he 
terms “nature-guiding,” Mr. Mills pre- 
sents his readers with stories of strange 
and fascinating adventures that rival the 
thrills of fiction. He tells of living alone 
in the mountains, wandering in snow- 
blindness for two days over dangerous 
mountain passes, and encountering men 
and nature in their most desperate 
moods. 

For the individual interested in the 
world of outdoors Mr. Mills makes the 
promise, so well attested by his own ad- 
ventures, that “storm, sunshine, night, 
desert, stream, and forest” will be found 
“crowded with waiting attractions and 
moving scenes.” 

Mr. Mills evidences great satisfaction 
in the fact that, through his adventures 
in the wilds of the continent, he has en- 
gendered his own faculty of “nature- 
guiding” in many other open-air enthusi- 
asts. In his preface he expresses the 
wish that every one of the great national 
parks of the United States should have 
a nature guide, and that every wild place 
should be made a park. 

“There are a number of cabinet posi- 
tions,” he says, “each with a secretary to 
control and direct its work. But is it 
not time to have a directory of parks 
and recreation, something for all time and 
for all people? Instead of one man di- 
recting this, there should be a number, 
a board of directors, who are directly 
responsible to the public. This should 
be a department separate from and in- 
dependent of all cabinet positions, and 
should outrank them.” 


“The Adventures of a Nature Guide,” by 
. Enos A. Mills; Doubleday, Page & Co., 
New York; $3.50 net. ; 
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' AT THE DENTIST’S 


OW-W-W-W-W onc. eee ieeeees Ow-w-w-w-w 
Well and good........... Well and good 
OW-W-W-W-W ... cece ee eee Ow-w-w-w-w 
BR UE WO. y ck ecechaees If you would 
ers cee Brrrrrr 
ME vn Sa od Sap cowneb es Eeeeeeeee 
A moment now.......... A moment now 
PUES cG bch cavacne Ow-w-w-w-w-w ! 
PRD 0c vs'ce lub...... plub...... plub 
BM Sc botcas fib Pie rhice ae Pre lub 
rye) <) Seer A little ease 
Abbhhbhhhhhhhbhhh 
AINA ae a ee 
Tomorrow, please. —Boston Post. 


* * 


Employer: “Don’t you take off your 
hat when you ask for a job?” 

Demobilized Poilu: “Excuse me. I’m 
so used to my helmet that I feel bare- 
headed with this darned piece of felt 


on.” —La Pays de France. 
* * 
Judge: “They found you riding the 


bumpers on a freight train. Where were 
you going?” 

’"Bo: “To New York, your honor.” 

Judge: “Sidetracked for 60 days.” 

—Judge. 
* 

“Yes, sir, Jimson said you were an old 
fool. But I stood by you. I defended 
you all right.” 

“Did you? That was good of you. 
What did you say?” 

“Oh, I said you weren’t so very old.” 

—Tit-Bits. 
* * 

The rural resident picked out a soft 
chair in the hotel lobby. Beside it was a 
bright and shining brass cuspidor. He 
shifted his eating tobacco from side to 
side and expectorated from time to time, 
shooting all around the cuspidor but nev- 
er hitting it. Finally he called a passing 
bell boy. 

“Son,” he said, “you better move that 
thing. I’m liable to spit on it in a 
minute.” —American Legion Weekly. 

* om 


The former infantry major, now in 
civvies, sauntered into the barber-shop. 
Eight barbers snapped out of restful 
postures and stood stiffly by their chairs. 
The major hesitated, feeling there was 
something he should do about it. Then 
it all came to him in a flash. 

“As you were,” he bellowed. 

—American Legion Weekly. 
. _ 

“Tell me,” said the solicitor for the 
prosecution, “were you present at the in- 
ception of the altercation?” 

“No, sir,” replied the witness, “but I 
was there when the fight started.” 

—Punch. 
* * 

While presiding over a conference, a 
speaker began a tirade against the uni- 
versities and education, expressing thank- 
fulness that he had never been corrupted 
by contact with a college. 

After proceeding for a few minutes a 
bishop interrupted with the question: 

“Do I understand that Mr. X—— 
thankful for his ignorance?” 

“Well, yes,” was the answer; “you can 
put it that way if you like.” 

“Well, all 4 have to say,” said the 
prelate, in sweet and musical tones, “is 
that Mr. X—— has much to be thankful 
for.” —Life. 





is 


Just as the Atlantic City special was - 


about to pull out of Washington the 
other day, with Senator Lodge and a 
delegation of Washington correspondents 
aboard, bound for the Republican artists’ 
and writers’ week-end at the Jersey re- 


sort, Senator Phelan, of California, bus- 
tled down the platform, and dra 


himself up to full senatorial height of 


about five feet six, addressed a handy 
Pullman r as follows: 

“I am Senator Phelan, of California. 
I would like a chair.” 

“Sorry, suh,” replied the porter, “but 
all the chairs is took.” 

“But,” said Senator Phelan, recalling 
the happy days when the Democrats ran 
the‘ railroads, “I am Senator Phelan, of 
California; is there not a chair some- 
where on this train for me?” 

“Sorry, suh,’ repeated the Lowden 
delegate, “the train is plumb filled up; 
the chairs is all took.” 

“Where is this mob going, anyway?” 
inquired the Californian, with a show of 
irritation. 

“They’s a bunch of Republicans up to 
some devilment,” replied the porter. 
“They has Lodge with them, and they 
gone and took all the reservations.” 

“So,” said Senator Phelan, subsiding. 
“So,” he repeated with a faraway look. 
“So,” he murmured, and hastened on to 
explore conditions in another car. 

” * 


Mr. Roberts, a banker in a western 
town, was very bald and was in the habit 
of wearing his hat in the bank during 
business hours. Every week a Negro 
employee of the bank presented a check 
and drew: his wages. One day, as he 
was ss the money in a worn and 
greasy wallet, the banker chanced to 
pass by, and asked, “Look here, John, 
why don’t you let some of that money 
stay in the bank and keep an account 
with us?” “Well, sah,” replied the 
Negro, leaning toward the banker and 
gazing curiously at the Panama hat he 
wore, “I’se always afeared. You see, 
sah, you look like you was always ready 
to start somewheres.” 

—Saturday Evening Post. 
* 


Subeditor: “A correspondent wishes to 
know why they whitewash the inside of 
a henhouse.” 

Editor: “Tell him it’s to keep the hens 
from picking the grain out of the wood.” 

—Boston Transcript. 
7 * 
RAISINS 

You’ve heard about the raisin 

With the kick of 10 per cent, 

But the raisin with the wallop 

Is the raisin’ of the rent. 

—Columbus Dispatch. 


* . 


“John, I wish Ethel would give that 
young man some encouragement. He'd 
make a splendid husband.” 

“Have you tried telling her he’s a 
worthless vagabond, and that she’s never 
to speak to him again?” 

—Passing Show (London). 
- * 


“Your business college for young la- 
dies seems to be all right.” 

“Tt is all right.” 

“Do you give the girls a good, prac- 
tical, business training?” 

“In reply to that question I can only 
say that 60 per cent of our graduates 
marry their employers the first year.” 

—London Telegraph. 


* * 


“He was a bright youngster in school.” 

“So he was.” 

“Always stood at the head of his 
elasses. People predicted he would go 
far.” 

“And did he?” 

“No. He’s now the head of the school 
he used to attend, and his salary is $1,150 
a year.” —Birmingham A ge-Herald. 

* a7 


Fish Coster: “Fresh! W’y, mum, it 

breathed its last when it saw yer coming.” 

Customer (sniffing): “And wot a 

breath it had!” —London Blighty. 
ps - 


A man went into a barber’s shop ‘and, 
taking off his hat and coat, said he want- 
ed his hair cut. He was completely bald 
save for a little fringe of hair at the 
back of his head. He sat down in the 
chair and the barber put the sheet around 
him. 

“Ah, barber,” said the man, “shall I 
take off my collar?” 

“No, sir,” said the barber; “you can 
keep yer ’at on if yer like.”—Tit-Bits. 
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The rate for advertisements in this de. 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position 
advertisements of Situations Wanted w')| be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 60 cents, 

“Display” advertisements will not be jn. 
serted at the line rate, but will be chargeg 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to s; celal 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein, 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsi lity 
is not n rily v hed for by The N>rth. 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this denart. 
ment must reach us by Saturday to a; jear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday 

Cash should accompany all orders, 
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HELP WANTED 








WANTED—A MILLER TO TAKE CARE or 
our 60-bbl mill. Address Herreid Mi/ling 
Co., Herreid, 8. D. 


WANTED—HEAD MILLER FOR 100-0BL 
mill located at Foley, Minn; when rvply- 
ing give experience and recommenda: ons, 
Address 3228, care Northwestern M ‘ler, 
Minneapolis. 








BROKER WANTED FOR BALTIMO!:5 


A large northwestern mill making <n 
exceptionally high-grade flour wants a 
wide-awake broker for Baltimore; n 
order to qualify for this position mist 
know the flour business thoroughly a:d 
have a good following in the trade; c.r- 
respondence strictly confidential. Ad- 
dress 3222, care Northwestern: Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





DISTRICT SALES-MANAGER 


Good territory open, well-estab- 
lished trade; need a man who 
can hire, develop and handle 
men; show us that you have 
done this successfully and we 
will place before you the best 
opportunity open in the selling 
end of the game today; corre- 
spondence confidential. Address 
“Opportunity,” 3166, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





FLOUR SALESMEN WANTED 


A large southern Minnesota mill 
desires to secure the services of 
competent, honest, aggressive 
flour salesmen. We will want 
one man for Illinois territory, 
one for Iowa, one for Ohio, one 
for Wisconsin, and one for New 
York. These are splendid op- 
portunities for the man who can, 
and will, make good. Address 
3203, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





WANTED—CAPABLE AND RELIABLE 
flour salesman to represent us in soith- 
eastern states territory; good salar) to 
man who can qualify for the position; «ive 
references and experience in first le:(er. 
Address Eagle Roller Mill Co., New 1 im, 
Minn. 





FLOUR SALESMEN WANTED 


Excellent opportunity for live 
salesman to represent large 
Minnesota mill, travelling New 
York state, also salesman travel- 
ling New England territory, 
working direct from office. To 
live parties we can make attrac- 
tive proposition for salary and 
bonus on sales. Give full par- 
ticulars in first letter, address- 
ing 3193, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





THREE OR FOUR LIVE SALES- 
men wanted for the following 


states: 
Indiana Michigan 
Tilinois Pennsylvania 


We are a well-known Kansas 
mill and have a real proposition 
to offer the right man. Address 
648, care Northwestern Miller, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


OLD ESTABLISHED MILL - BUILDING 
concern requires experienced flour-mil! ©"- 
gineer to take complete charge of des:<", 
supervise manufacture and selling of |. °° 
orders. Reply to 3186, care Northwes!:™ 
Miller, Minneapolis. 
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May 19, 1920 


WwANTED—TWO OILERS, 
nd packers; good wages; steady employ- 
ment. Address 3218, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





a 


CHEMIST 


Large southwestern mill needs a 
man to handle the chemistry 
en of its laboratory. We feel 
that the man must have had ex- 
ence in a flour-mill labora- 

What has been your ex- 
nce? In answering state 

age and salary expected. 
ress 646, care Northwestern 
er, Kansas City, Mo. 


p 


a 





\N TO SELL GROCERY JOBBERS 
kery trade in southern territory; 
line of soft and hard wheat flours; 
pening for high-class man. Law- 
rg Roller Mills Co., Lawrenceburg, 


SALES 
and 
qua 
good 
ren¢ 
Ind. 





RITORIAL SALES-MANAGER 
WANTED 


ve you handled salesmen suc- 
ssfully? If so, write us—you 
| be virtually sales-manager 
your territory, and it is a 
g, splendid territory—our 
inds are established—territory 
ite capable of producing 200,- 

to 300,000 bbis. You will 
k your own salesmen, you 
| train them, you will develop 
»m. Have you done this suc- 
ssfully? Tell us about it. Good 
ary and very liberal bonus 
rangement for you. Address 
‘7, care Northwestern Miller, 
insas City, Mo. 





CHEMIST—MUST BE CAPABLE 
i accurate and painstaking, experi- 
ence. in flour-mill work; give age, outline 
ful your experience; give references as 
to ir character and ability; state your 
tec cal education; tell us salary expect- 
ed Address 3165, care Northwestern 
Mi Minneapolis. 


MILL 





‘LOUR SALESMEN WANTED 


Ve have an opportunity for a 
w strong representatives, one 
two in the East, one or two 
the Middle West and. West. 
e want men of strong, aggres- 
ve personality, honest and not 
raid of work. Experience in 
lling flour not essential, but 
monstrated ability to secure 
nd hold large volume of busi- 
ss in our or other lines very 
cessary. To those who have 
»ven their worth by actual 
sults, we offer a liberal basis 
f compensation commensurate 
ith ability. Address 3150, care 
orthwestern Miller, Minneap- 


8. 





FLOUR 
SALES-CORRESPONDENT 


Wanted for southern and south- 
stern states by large south- 
estern mill. Previous selling 
perience in this territory and 
vorable record required. Ex- 
llent opportunity for man ca- 
ible of developing trade. Give 
ill details in application. Ad- 
ress 7755, care Northwestern 
iller, St. Louis, Mo. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








AS DITOR OR ASSISTANT MANAGER; 
tl ighly experienced and capable; West 
) rred, Address 3206, care Northwest- 
é liller, Minneapolis. 


AS T MAN; HAVE HAD CONSIDER- 

a pit experience; can furnish Al refer- 

age 26; mrarried. Address 3223, 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS AD MILLER IN MILL UP TO 1,000 

I or as second in larger mill where 

is chance for advancement; best of 

ences, Address 3224, care Northwest- 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


BY OLD EXPERIENCED MILL CHEMIST, 
‘h hard and soft wheat and corn prod- 
; prefer large mill which is not getting 
lts. Address 652, care Northwestern 
er, Kansas City, Mo, . 


SU *ERINTENDENT MILLER WITH 30 

irs’ experience in hard and soft wheat 

id cereal mille desires to make a change; 

npetent to handle large capacity; could 

come on reasonable notice; Al references. 

\ddress $218, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 














« 


SWEEPERS AS SALES-MANAGER—ADVERTISER POS- 


sesses high-class sales ability; good execu- 
tive; 10 years’ experience;. 30 years old. 
Have you a place, with a progressive fu- 
ture, for such a man? Full particulars 
cheerfully furnished. Address 3207, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





TRAFFIC 


MANAGER—COMPETENT, EX- 
perienced, well versed on milling-in-transit 
of southwestern roads, tariffs, handling 
railroad claims, etc., desires employment 
with well-established concern; Kansas or 
adjoining states preferred. Address 3221, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





MILL MANAGER AVAILABLE 


Man now employed by south- 
western milling concern in ex- 
ecutive capacity is open for a 
change; have thorough knowl- 
edge of every department of 
milling and am fully equipped 
to take full 
sized min; 
enced in building trade both in 


domestic markets and abroad; 


charge of good- 
especially experi- 


would be disposed to make fair- 
sized investment in sound and 
well-established business; have 
highly successful record and can 
give very best references, includ- 
ing The Northwestern Miller. 
Address 645, care Northwestern 


Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL UP TO 600 
bbls; have 30 years’ practical experience; 
can mill hard or soft wheat; understand 
millwright work; capable of making any 
changes; can guarantee best results and 
produce satisfactory references. Address 
3219, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis, 





AS FLOUR SALESMAN; PREFER NEW 
York City, where I have a wide ac- 
quaintance with buyers; am reasonably 
sure can turn in a satisfactory amount of 
business; Kansas or Minnesota mill pre- 
ferred; can furnish excellent references, 
Address Watson, care Northwestern Miller, 
606 Temple Building, Chicago, Ill. 





BY MAN OF 10 YEARS’ MILLING EX- 
perience, wheat, rye and corn, in mills 
from 75 to 1,250 bbis; at present in charge 
of 1,200-bbl mill; am 37 years of age, 
married; steady job wanted; please state 
wages, capacity and make of machinery 
in first letter; good repair man, with fine 
references. Address 3225, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS SUPERINTENDENT BY A MILLER OF 
lifetime experience in flour, corn and rolled 
oats milling; have made a specialty of 
cereal milling the last 15 years and have 
planned, built and remodeled mills of this 
kind successfully; have handled mills of 
large capacity, including packing depart- 
ment; good reasons for changing and can 
furnish A No. 1 references. Address “Su- 
perintendent,” 3158, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER eo, 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








WE OFFER A GOOD, PRACTICAL MILL- 


er the chance to buy half or controlling 
interest in a 100-bb] mill in the best wheat 
section of Minnesota; property is in ex- 
cellent shape; we bought it right and are 
willing to let a man that knows his busi- 
ness and attends to it buy in on the 
ground floor; name your milling experi- 
ence in first letter. Address 3189, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE—100-BBL ALLIS FLOUR MILL, 


located in soft winter wheat territory in 
western Pennsylvania; additional feed 
grinding machinery; natural gas and elec- 
tric power. Address 3167, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis, 





MILL FOR SALE 


150-bbl flour mill, located in the 
lake region of New York, on N. Y. 
C. R.R; siding to mill; electric 
power; good wheat country. 
particulars address A. B. D., 3220, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis, 





OPPORTUNITY NEVER KNOCKS AT A 
man’s door but once; you now have an 
opportunity of buying a 150-bbl mill lo- 
cated in north central Kansas, where crop 
failure is unknown, for one-half its value, 
to settle an estate. If interested write 
319 New England Building, Topeka, Kan- 
sas, for description and terms. 





FOR SALE—OUR WATER-POWER FLOUR 
and feed mill, with large elevator and 
warehouse; concrete dam with excellent 
power; capacity 75 bbis flour; first-class 
condition; a new 24-in ball-bearing attri- 
tion feed mill; located in center of hard 
and soft wheat section, also in good farm- 
ing country; reason for selling, owner not 
a miller, Address 3226, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





MILL FOR SALE 


150-bbl flour mill in western Minne- 
sota, on Great Northern road; steam 
and electric power. For particulars 
address 3183, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





FLOUR MILL FOR SALE—WE OFFER 
for sale an up-to-date flour mill, fully 
equipped and in’ good condition; the mill 
has been in continual operation, has a 
daily capacity of 450 bbis, and storage 
capacity of 50,000 bus; steam power plant 
first-class; electric power will be obtain- 
able within the next two months, which 
will be very advantageous; the mill is 
located in a town of about 2,000 people, 
and a thickly settled community, and en- 
joys a good local trade; on the main line 
of the Northern Pacific Railway, with ad- 
vantageous milling-in-transit arrange- 
ments, and in the center of one of the 
best hard spring wheat territories of the 
Northwest; will make price right, and 
can give possession as soon as wanted. 
For further information address G. M., 
3092, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








$2,500 BUYS ALL MY 100-BBL MILL MA- 
chinery, élevator belts and everything to 
make a 100-bbl mill complete; all in first- 
class condition. Address Otto Mahlow, 
Kerkhoven, Minn. 





AS SUPERINTENDENT OR HEAD MILL- 
er in mill from 300 to 1,200 bbls capacity, 
by a thorough, reliable, capable man 40 
years old; 24 years’ practical experience 
in milling spring and winter wheats; 
strictly temperate and always on the job; 
eight years in present position; would 
consider assistant to superintendent in 
large mill; if you want a reliable miller 
write me; references exchanged. Address 
L., 3190, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 





CEREAL CHEMIST WANTS PERMANENT 
position with future; university graduate, 
four years’ experience in milling labora- 
tories; familiar with all tests and methods 
used in flour, feed and cereal analyses; 
can handle experimental milling, baking, 
flour testing, feed analysis, cereal milling 
of all kinds, and research work; acquaint- 
ed with milling from Canada to the Gulf; 
location unimportant, but must be first- 
class position with responsibility, future, 
and salary; would consider travelling. 
Address J. L. T., 3141 Fremont Avenue §, 
Minneapolis; Minn. 





AS EITHER MANAGER OR SALES- 
manager of southwestern mill or would 
accept remunerative position with good 
grain firm; am 32 years old, married and 
have had 10 years’ experience in milling 
and grain business; have filled general and 
sales manager positions successfully; have 
executive ability and am thoroughly con- 
versant with modern progressive ideas of 
handling all branches of business. If you 
want a live, progressive, industrious, ca- 
pable man to take charge of your business 
write your proposition to 661, care North- 
western Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


FOR SALE—FOUR BARNARD & LEAS 
centrifugal reels, in good condition; size 
No. 0, length 8.ft 3 in, height 4 ft 4 in, 
width 2 ft 3 in, over-all length 10 ft, size 
of reel 20 in by 7 ft; floor to center of 
pulley 3 ft 1 in; weight 1,000 lbs, Address 
Greenleaf Milling Co., Chamber of Com- 
merce, Minneapolis. 





FOR SALE—ONE 9x24 DOUBLE STAND 
style “A” Allis roll; rolls will caliper about 
8%, corrugations are 16 to the inch, roller 
feed; machine is rebuilt; our price is $300, 
track Minneapolis; one 9x30 two-pair-high 
Strong-Scott feed mill, rolls caliper around 
%; they are sharp, machine is in perfect 
condition; our price is $550; one Nordyke 
& Marmon square sifter, four sections, 12 
sieves deep, all wires and cloth in perfect 
condition; machine is practically new; our 
price, $450; a lot of good used leather belt- 
ing which we will ship on approval at a 
big saving compared to new belts. Mills 
Machinery Exchange, 201 Millers & Trad- 
ers Bank Building, Minneapolis, 








MISCELLANEOUS 








FOR SALE—POWER PLANT, COMPLETE, 
consisting of one 65 h-p Bruce-MacBeth 
gas engine and one 100 h-p Syracuse gas 
producer; both in first-class operating con- 
dition, and now running a factory satis- 
factorily; most economical power, except 
water; gas is automatically made as used, 
without storage; particularly adaptable for 
auxiliary power, where water power is. low 
in dry season. Address Rochester Lead 
Works, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Sale of Valuable Flour 
Mill Property and 
Water Power 


AT SUDBURY, ONTARIO 


Under and by virtue of a certain Trust 
Deed and Mortgage made by ONTARIO 
AND MANITOBA FLOUR MILLS, LIMIT- 
ED, now known as THE SUDBURY FLOUR 
MILLS, LIMITED, to The Toronto General 
Trusts Corporation as trustees for Bondhold- 
ers, the undersigned will receive tenders up 
to and including the third day of June, 1920, 
at twelve o’clock noon, for the purchase of 
the following properties, namely: 


FIRSTLY—Part of Lot Number Five, in 
the Fourth Concession of the Township of 
McKim, in the District of Sudbury, in the 
Province of Ontario, containing by admeas- 
urement four and twenty-nine one-hun- 
dredths acres more or less. 


SECONDLY—Lot Number Seventeen, as 
shown on Plan M 7, filed in the office of the 
Land Titles, at North Bay, containing by 
admeasurement two and one-half acres more 
or less and being composed of part of Lot 
Number Four, in the Fourth Concession of 
the said Township of McKim. 


THIRDLY—Part of the South Quarter of 
Lot Number Eleven, in the Second Conces- 
sion of the Township of Creighton, in the 
District of Algoma, containing by admeas- 
urement forty acres more or less. 


A full and particular description of the 
said parcels of land is contained in the said 
Trust Deed and Mortgage. 


Upon Parcels Numbers One and Two there 
is erected a large brick Flour Mill, with con- 
crete elevator connected therewith. There is 
also on these parcels a cleaning house, a 
receiving house, a packing house and power 
house. These buildings are all of solid brick, 
The Mill is equipped with modern Fiour 
Milling Plant and machinery, has sidings of 
the C. P. Railway on each side of it, and is 
capable of producing an output of eleven 
hundred barrels of flour per day. This par- 
cel includes all fixtures, boilers, engines, 
electrical, hydraulic, milling and other ma- 
chinery and apparatus and all goods and 
chattels upon or connected with the prop- 
erty. It also includes a number of Work- 
ingmen’s Cottages, situated on the said par- 
cel, Electrical power is used for operating 
the mill, 

Parcel Number Three—This parcel is situ- 
ated in the Township of Creighton, on the 
Vermillion River, 15 miles from the Mill. 
The water power is derived from McPher- 
son’s Falls, on the said river, and the elec- 
trical current is conducted by wire from the 
said power. There is upon this parcel a 
substantial stone power house and a right 
of way sixty-six feet wide, with a pole line 
thereon, wired to carry electrical current to 
the Mill, the Town of Sudbury and other 
industries in the neighborhood, 

The tenders will be received for the above 
properties en bloc, or for numbers one and 
two together, or for number three separately. 
The undersigned reserves the right to accept 
or reject any tender. 

This sale offers an exceptional opportunity 
to any person or company to acquire a com- 
plete Flour Milling Plant and outfit at a 
location suitable for developing a large and 
lucrative business. The Flour Mill is situ- 
ated within the flourishing Town of Sudbury 
on the Canadian Pacific Railway. 

Intending purchasers may inspect the Mill, 
Plant and premises above offered at any 
time before the last day for receiving ten- 
ders. The Superintendent of the property 
will. be on hand to show them through the 
Mill and other parts of the properties. 

TERMS OF SALE: The person whose ten- 
der is accepted shall be required to pay to 
the undersigned Ten per cent, forthwith 
after Notice that his tender is accepted. The 
balance of purchase Money shall be paid 
without interest to the undersigned upon 
possession being taken by the purchaser or 
within thirty days from the date of the first 
payment if possession is not taken during 
that time. The purchaser shall assume and 
pay all taxes upon the property subsequent 
to the first day of June, 1920. The search of 
title and preparation of conveyance must be 
completed within the time allowed for the 
payment of the balance of the purchase 
money, at the purchaser’s own expense. 

Information in regard to the above prop- 
erty and the title thereto may be obtained 
from the undersigned at their office in the 
City of Ottawa, and from A. A. Crawley & 
Co., Chartered Accountants, at their office, 
60 Albert Street, Ottawa. 


THE TORONTO GENERAL 
TRUSTS CORPORATION, 
Trustees for Bondholders. 
Corner Sparks and Elgin St., Ottawa. 
JAMES: DAVEY, Manager. 
Dated, Ottawa, May Ist, 1920. 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER’ 
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RECEIVER’S SALE 


Pursuant to an order of sale made and dated on April 24, 1920, 
and on April 28, 1920, duly filed, docketed and entered in the 
office of the Clerk of the Circuit Court of Marshall County, in an 
action then pending in said court, wherein J. E. McFadden, J. A. 
McKibbon, Bert Hews, H. F. Nyman and Anton Biersbach are 
plaintiffs, and the Britton Co-Operative Milling Company is de- 
fendant, directing the sale of all of the real and personal property 
of the defendant, I, Buell F. Jones, Receiver of the Britton Co- 
Operative Milling Company, will sell at private sale all of the real 
estate, including the flour mill, elevator and electric light plant, 
and all of the machinery, and all of the transmission lines of said 
mill and electric light plant, and all tools, implements and appli- 
ances used in connection therewith or appurtenant thereto, and all 
supplies on hand at the time of the sale, including the fuel and 
lubricants on hand; and notice is hereby given that bids will be re- 
ceived by me at my office in Britton, S. D., on or before May 21, 
1920. All bids must be accompanied by a certified check, equiva- 
lent to fifteen per cent of the amount of the bid, to be forfeited in 
case bid is accepted and the bidder does not conclude the sale. The 
sale must be made subject to confirmation by the court, and the 
right is reserved to reject any and all bids. 
Dated at Britton, South Dakota, April 28, 1920. 
BUELL F. JONES, 

Receiver Britton Co-Operative Milling 
Company, Britton, South Dakota. 





Waddel & Dougherty, 
Webster, S. D. 
Attorneys for Receiver. 
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For 52 pages of unusually good bargains in 


CARS—TANKS 


Engines, Generators, Boilers, Pipe, Piling, 
Tanks, Power Plant and Milling Equipment 
Write for our Latest Big Bulletin 


Second-Hand Bags 


We specialize in furnishing second-hand 
Bags for all purposes. Write or wire 
your requirements. Midwest Bag Co., 
301 Delaware Street, Kansas City, Mo. 











Z ELNICKER w ST.LOUIS 


EXPERT MILLING EFFICIENCY 
Why have sick mills? Have mill in- 








THE NEW 


Carter Disc Separator 


The Simplest and Most Efficient Machine 
Ever Devised for Separating Wheat and Oats 





“A Hand Picked Separation” 


NO SIEVES NO BRUSHES 
NO COMPLICATED MECHANISM 
ALL ROTARY MOTION 


Our Guarantee Makes You the Judge 


We’ll Send You One That Suits Your Needs 
You Pay For It If You Keep It 


spected and remodeled by expert for re- 
sults. I flow, plan, build, appraise and 
remodel mills. Many testimonials. Superin- 
tend installations. Get my books, “Book 
of Receipts,” 75 cents; ‘‘Milling Lessons,” 
76 cents; “Book of Formulas,” $1.50. ‘“‘The 
Mill and Milling Engineer,’ illustrated, 
teaches everything on milling, $3, foreign 
$3.25, all postpaid. C. EB, Oliver, BE, M. and 


CARTER-MAYHEW MFG. COMPANY 


607 5th Avenue South MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





M. E., Warsaw, Ind. 





We operate 47 shops making 








barrels. These shops are so lo- 
cated as to give PROMPT SERV- 
ICE and DELIVERIES to all mills 
in central and eastern states, 

Our business is to take care of 
your requirements on flour barrels 
better than you can do it your- 
self. Why make your own? 

Save ‘annoyance and expense by 
buying completed barrels from us, 







SLIDES 


FOR MOTION PICTURE 


ADVERTISING 


Get Your Product 
Before the Public by 
Using Norton Slides. 


NORTON SLIDE CO. 


627 First Ave. No. Minneapolis, Minn. 








The Sandusky Cooperage 
& Lumber Co., 
Makers of Barrels 
GALION, OHIO 



















Year Book 
of the Trade 


BOOKS 


mentioned in The North- 
western Miller, with few 
exceptions, may be ob- 
tained from the 


The Miller’s 
Almanack 


BOOK SECTION 


LEONARD H. WELLS, Manager 


POWERS 


MINNEAPOLIS 
BOOKBINDERS BOOKSELLERS 
BOOK IMPORTERS BOOKHUNTERS for 1920-21 


If you are interested in 


BOOKS 
send for our Monthly 
Review of New Books— 
mailed free upon request. 


Price Fifty Cents 


Tue Muuer Pususure Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 




















Headquarters for Millers and Grain Dealers. 


JAMES CHAPPELLE, Manager. 














GUMP’S 
NEW CATALOG 
No. 76 


AND EXPERIENCE OF OUR 
ENTIRE ORGANIZATION 


Constantly striving to make it 
more valuable, this last edition 
represents our. best efforts. 


BEING MAILED NOW 


nw, 431-437 S. Clinton St... 
18 CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








